author himself thoroughly appreciated the benefit 
of being in the hands of a printer whose resources 
enabled him to reproduce Sanskrit or Arabic in their 
proper characters, with equal, if not greater facility 
than the anomalous dotted and accented hybrids our 
current type would, at the best, have admitted of. 

The system I have now attempted to follow has been 
to recognize and retain all fixed Anglicized forms, and 
at the same time to embody the more definite sounds 
of local speech, in preference to any critical adherence 
to the* occasionally divergent alphabets of Devanagari 
and Arabic. Dealing with Turanian Persian, redolent 
of the atmosphere of Dohli, which severe Continental 
Professors somewhat needlessly disparage, I have per- 
mitted myself a latitude which would neither stand 
the test of Iranian Persian, nor, in the adapted words, 
* the criticism of an Arabic grammarian. I have fur- 
ther necessarily discarded uniformity, by frequently 
adhering, in my quotations, to the method of spelling 
favoured by the original author ; so that there is, 
perhaps, no one of my narrow list of seeming in- 
novations for which I could not cite, from my own 
extracts, previous and competent authority. 

The second question refers to the general absence 
of translations of coin legends and illustrative texts. 
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Till 

It has been generally confessed from the first day 
“Aladdin” appeared in a European dress, that Oriental 
names would not bear translation, and the inflated 
titles of the East, rendered in the subdued language 
of the West, would jar even more haTshly upon 
English ideas. My leadiDg object in this work has 
been to collect materials for history, in the form of 
documents, which it was primarily desirable to retain 
in their most authentic form, or in the nearest possible 
approach to their original integrity, — translations in 
such cases would be, in effect, mere repetitions ; but 
wherever these documents have any reference to the 
immediate subject of discussion, free illustrations of 
the context are given. 

The compiler of a record like the present is more 
than ordinarily dependent upon the aid of his fellow- 
labourers: it will be seen that the number of my® 
disinterested contributors, though necessarily incon- 
siderable, has been compensated by the fullness and 
freeness of their gifts. My obligations are due to 
tho many collectors of coins uhose names are indi- 
cated, in more detail, in the body of the work and 
in the subjoined note* upon tho despositories of 
existing cabinets. I am indebted to Mr, Fergusson 
for the use of tho effective architectural engravings 



which illustrate the test. The woodcuts of coins, 
as may bo gathered from their treatment, are the 
work of different hands, and vary in their execution 
to a marked degree. The best shaded examples are 
hy Mr. J. Sehnorr of Stuttgart; the engravings of 
Mr. Adeney are next in merit ; but it is confessedly 
difficult to get first-class artists to nndertake such 
complicated, and to them unintelligible subjects. So 
that X can scarcely bring myself to reproach the 
authors of my numerous disappointments in this 
direction. 

The ground plan of Dehli, which figures as the 
frontispiece, is itself a curious “ Old Mortality” style 
of document, commemorative of the earliest English 
survey of the environs of the ancient capital of the 
Tathins, as we received it from the hands of the 
Slahrattas after Lord Lake’s action in 1803. It has 
been reduced in photography, hy Hr. Eorbes Watson’s * 
establishment, from the original Survey Map now in 
the Mackenzie Collection in the India Office 

London, 

February 25, 1871. 



Note off the Ownership axd Peesejtt Depositories 07 the 

TAEI0D8 C0IXECTIOS8 OT CoiK3 OEOtED IS THIS W0HK- 

1 Marsden Collection, in the British Museum, fully described 
in his work entitled Huunsmata Onentalisv (London, 1823 ) 

2 The collection in the India Office, many specimens of which 
are noticed and engraved in Professor 'Wilson’s Anana Antiqua 
(London, 1841 ) 

3 My own original collection, comprising the coins figured m 
plates 1 -v of this volume, now in the British Museum A limited 
but select cabinet of my later acquisitions in my own possession 

4 Mr Edward Clive Bayley s collection, which formed the 
ground work of my Supplement, printed at Dehli in 1851 In 
the owner’s possession (In England ) 

5 Colonel Stacy’s collection in the Museum of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal (In Calcutta ) 

6 Mr George Erecting’a collection, partly in the Bodleian at 
Oxford, with the Bardoe Elliot bequest, and partly an the hands of 
his widow 

7 Colonel Guthrie’s collection, comprising selected specimens of 
the Kooch Bihar trouvaille (plate vi ) , and the choice Bathan series, 

e so often quoted m these pages, which now embraces the accumulated 
treasures of General Cunningham and Major Stubbs’s most successful 
gleanings of the last few yearB (In England ) 

8 Sir Walter Elliot has some curious specimens of the local 
senes of the Dakhan, and Sir Battle Trere has a large collection 
of Indian coins, which I have not yet had an opportunity of 
examining 

9 There ore a few Path&n coins in Bussia, descriptions of which 
will ho found m FrteW s “Iteeensio Numorum Muhammadanorum,” 
oad K Bom’s Supplement to that work Many dispersed speci 
mens are also quoted, fcoifi continental cabinets, in the posthumous 
collection of M Soret’s Essays 
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Tie onginal design of the tughri, or Cipher Ifono- 
which on.an.ents the cover of this volume, was 
C ‘Tiie Author in 1842, as a centre-piece for the 
panels of a Corn Cabinet. The bookbinder', reproduc- 

“1.3 faded give effect to some of the 
"" 3 f U ’ tat “ ma 7 stffl tece th0 

name of r ^.U, Oyjl (Edward Thomas, 42) in the 
interwoven lines. ' 
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Sr rirK ™ ™ hes;ta,!n e'y received as 
civilization 1 Um P*estionably, in the state of 
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make manifcl Z n 7 "*** ^ <° 
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wht m n Z “ th0 SUPrem ° ^ P— ^ places 
men did not print, these stamped moneys obtruding 
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mto every BSzSr constituted tlio most efTcctivo manifestoes 
and proclamations human ingenuity could halo doused 
readily multiplied, thoy srcro individually tho easiest and 
most naturally transported of all official documents, the 
veriest Falir, in his semi nude costume, might carry tho ^ 
ostensible proof of a noiv dynasty into regions ivhcro even 
the name of the kingdom itself eras unknown In short, 
there was hut httlo limit to tho range of theso Eastern 
heralds , the Numismatic Garter King-at Arms was recog- 
nized ■wherever Asiatic nations accepted tho gold, and inter- 
preters could he found to designate tho Ccc 8 ar whoso “epi- 
graph” figured on its surface So also on tho occasion of 
new conquests, the reigning Sult&n’s titles wero ostentatiously 
paraded on the local money, ordinarily in tho language and 
alphabet of the indigenous races, to secure the more effective 
announcement of tho fact that the} themselves had passed 
under the sway of an alien Suzerain Equally , on tho other 
hand, does any modification of or departuro from the rule of 
a comprehensive issue of coin imply an imperfection, relative 
or positive, in the acquisition of supremo power There are 
but few instances of abstention frera tho exercise of this 
highly prized prerogative in tho present senes, but in all 
Buch cases the guiding motives are sufficiently ascertained 
The epoch which the present series of medals illustrates 
extends from a d 1192 to 1554, ot a penod of somewhat 
more than three centimes and a half dunng this interval 
six dynasties numbering in all forty Lings, succeeded in 
turn to the throne of Dehh I purposely avoid any attempt 
at a general definition of the boundaries of the empire, at all 
tunes uncertain «. extent, varying from the extreme limits 
, Eastern JBencal 0 \ the one side, to Kabul and Kandahdr 
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on the west, with Sindh and the Southern Peninsula to 
complete the circle ; occasionally reduced to a few districts 
around the capital, and in one instance confined to the single 
spot inclosed within the walls of the metropolis itself. 

The materials at present available suffice to determine, 
with some accuracy, the theoretical standards of the cur- 
rency of the Path&n Sultdns. Some new evidence on the 
subject has lately come to light in the journals of ‘Western 
travellers in India during the first half of the eighth century 
of the Hijrnh, which coincides in a singular manner with 
the data afforded by the weights and intrinsic contents of 
existing coins ; so that we are now in a position to main- 
tain with confidence that the scheme of coinage, adopted 
by Altamsh from possibly conflicting native traditions, re- 
cognized the use of gold and silver pieces of equal weights, 
the metal in each case being as pure as the processes known 
to the home refiners permitted them to achieve. The inten- 
tional Mint standard must have ranged very closely upon 
the 175 'grains, Troy, which amount can be nearly told in 
tW balance by the better specimens to be found in modern 
cabinets, a definite weight also, for which there was high 
authority in the Safaraltila, or "One hundred rati,” divi- 
sional term, which appears in early post-Yedic commentaries. 
The most important elements, however, of this adaptive 
Indian currency, consisted of hybrid pieces of silver and 
copper, combined in the proportions necessary to consti- 
tute the equivalent sub-divisions of the ruling silver Tanlah, 
which, although it was anomalously composed of 100 Indian 
► seeds (Abru s pi ecalorius ), was never divided in practice 

by any other number than 64. The favourite sub-divisional 
current piece, in. more advanced times, seems to have been 
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. or A, which latter denomination it preserved in tlio Uaiht 
Kan, or “ Eight Kama,’ tho counterpart and correspondent 
of eight Jitals, G4 of which also fell into the general total of a 
Tanfah And hero it would seem that more purely ind.gcnous 
traditions had to bo reconciled to intermediate Aryan innora- 1 
tions The new Tanlah might rulo and regulate its own sub- 
divisions, but it docs not seem to have been nblo to emancipate 
itself from the old silver Purann of 32 Ratis of Manu e Code, 
which maintained its old weight of 5G grains, 111 independent 
isolation, down to the time of Muhammad bin Tughlak So 
lntuitivo in the nativo mmd was tho idea of reckoning bv 
four t, tho * Gundi’ of tho modem indigene, that gold and 
silver were supposed to conform to some such law, being 
estimated theoretically , whatev cr the current rate nra) have 
been at any given moment, at 1 8 So also tho fiilvcr^ 
piece was divided into 8 (or primarily 8x8), and tho 
copper exchange against silver commenced with 4 fob to 
tho A of a Tankah Tho Quaternary scale, in short, was 
all pervading, there was no escaping tho inevitable 4’e, 1G s 
32 s, and G4 s, the heritage of the masses, which, having scir - 
vived alike Aryan intrusion and Muhammadan conquest, still 
flourish undisturbed by th" prcscnco of British decimals 
Tho modifications effected in the comago by Muhammad 
bin Tughlak aie highly instructive, and 6cem to determine ) 
beyond question the ratios of gold to silver obtaining at 
the period Not less worthv of study is Ins attempt to in 
troduce a forced currency of copper tokens Tho amplifi 
cation by Piruz Sh&h of the divisional pieces of mixed 
copper and silver is also of importance, as leading up to 
the almost exclusive use of this species of currency under 
Buhlol Loi and hs BO n S&andar, and, finally, m tbs 
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reforms perfected by Shir Shdh, — the production of tho 
"Rupee” (of 178 grains), and tho substitution of copper 
coins for the fallacious mixed-metal pieces, — may be seen 
the almost unchanged condition of tho lower currencies of 
, Her Majesty’s Government in. India at tho present day. 

Amid tho general series of tho coins of the Dehli monarchs 
I have also incorporated notices of many collateral issues, 
more or less directly identified with their rule, such as 
the local moneys superseded and imitated on the immediate 
nhsoiption of the kingdoms of the Hindu potentates: off- 
shoots of the Ghazni and Dehli systems from tho mints of 
the Muslim contemporaries of tho early occupying con- 
querors, who held, in their own right, outlying provinces 
in India. And, more consecutively, refercnco has been 
, made to tho currencies of their fellow-warriors for tho faith 
in Bengal, who from time to timo confessed allegiance to 
tho Sultfins of Hindustan. And, lastly, advantage has been 
taken of an analogous species of illustration contributed by 
the inscriptions recorded on tho public monuments of tbo 
Imperial dynasty, which, in early days, were largely and 
effectively employed in the decoration of the walls and gate- 
ways of mosques, palaces, and tombs. These essentially 
Oriental compositions, whether as regards the ornamental 
form of the Arabesque, or tho more stem chiselling of the 
Kufic letters, may freely vie with the best specimens of Sara- 
cenic art extant. 

I now proceed to exhibit a complete list of tho sovereigns 
of tho Pathan dynasty, with tho dates of accession of each. 
I must premise that I have intentionally retained the 
Ilijrah era as the leading reference for all dates, as in 
many cases where the precise period in Muhammadan 
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months or days was uncertain, it would have been impossible 
to fix the corresponding epoch in the Christian era Hence 
I have adopted the plan of annexing to the bare Hijrah date 
of the elevation of each Ling, the day and the year of our 
calendar answering to the initial day of the Hijrah year^ 
so quoted The note at the foot of this page, 1 giving the 
names and order of the Arabic months, and the rules for 
calculating the irregularities of the Muhammadan year, will 
efficiently supply the references to intermediate periods 

1 The Hijtali era commenced on the 15th July, a d 622 The 
year is purely lunar, consisting of twelve months, each month being 
reckoned from the appearance of the new moon, without any inter 
calation In practice, months of 30 and 29 days arc made to 
alternate, thus completing a year of 354 days eleven times in 
thirty years one day is added to the last month, making 355 days 
in that year So that the average length of a year is 354rrr days, 
a month, or tt, being 29j4rr The intercalary year of 355 days 
occurs on the 2nd, oth, 7th, 10th, 13th, 15th, 18th, 2lst, 24th, 26th, 
and 29 th years of every thirty years 

The Slum mj tin an Months ahe as follows 

ss- . » O 

1 Huharram, 30 days 

2 jus Safar, 29 „ 

3 Rabl ul awwal, 30 „ 

4 SI j Itabi’ul fikhir, 29 ,, 

5 JumaiRI awwal, 30 ,, 

6 Jum&da’l dkhir, 29 „ 

7 Hajah, 30 „ 

® Sh abSn 29 , 

® Ramazan, 30 

Jlj-i Shawwal, 29 , 

11 Zt 1 k’adah, 

12 Ztlhijjab, 


29 
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LIST 0? THE PATHAN SULTANS OP HINDUSTAN 


l r 

ATT OT 

urmiT. Hire 



noT* 


TAMES OF SOXTA2.S 



AD 


I 

589 

Jan 7, 1193 

Mu’izz ud dm Muhammad bin Sam( 1st 
Dynasty) 

Kutb ud din Aibek 

2 

G02 

Aug 18,1205 

3 

G07 

June 25, 1210 

Aram Shah 

4 

607 

u jj 

Shams ud dm Altamsh 

5 

G33 

Sept 16,1235 

Itukn ud dm Firuz Shah I 

0 

G34 

Aug 14, 1236 

Sultan Ihzlah 

7 

G37 

„ 3, 1239 

Mu’izz nd din Bahrain Shah 

8 

639 

July 12, 1241 

Ala ud dm Mas’aud Shdb 

9 

G44 

May 19, 1246 

N&sir ud dm Mahmud 

10 

664 

Oct 13, 1265 

Ghias ud dm Dalban 

11 

686 

Feb 16, 1287 

Mu’izz ud dm Ktnkubad [Dynasty) 
Jolal ud dm Firuz Shahll Khtlji (2nd 

12 

689 

Jan 14,1290 

13 

G95 

hov 10,1295 

Bukn ud dm Ibrahim 

14 

695 


Ala ud din Muhammad Shah 

15 

715 

Apnl 7, 1315 

Shahab ud din ’Umar 

16 

716 

Marcli2G,131G 

Kutb ud dm Mubarak Shah I 

17 

720 

Feb 12, 1320 

Nasir ud dm Khusru [Dynasty) 

Ghias ud dm Tughlak Shall (3rd 

18 

720 

19 

72o 

Dec 18,1321 

Muhammad bin Tughlak 

20 

752 

Feb 28, 1351 

Firuz Shah III hn Salar Rajah 

21 

790 

Jan 11, 1388 

Tughlak Shah II 

22 

791 

Dec 31, 1388 

Abubakr Shah 

23 

792 

Dec 20, 1389 

Muhammad Shah bm Firuz Shah 

24 

25 

795 

795 

Mol 17, 1392 
Oct ’27, 1391 

Sikandar Shah [(Timur, 800) 

Mahmud Shah bin Muhammad Shah 

26 

797 

Nusrot Shah, Interregnum, Mahmud re 


815 


stored, 802 


Apnl 13, 1412 

Daulat Khdn Lodt 

28 

817 

March23 v 14l4 

Khizr Khan S jud (4th Dynasty) 


824 

Jan 6, 1421 

Mu’izz ud dm Mubarak Shah II 


837 

Aug 18, 1433 

Muhammad Shah bin Fand Shah 

31 

847 

21ay 1, 1443 

’Alam Shah 


855 

Fell 3, 1451 

Buhlol Lodi (5tb Dynasty) 


894 

Dec 5, 1488 

Sikandar hm Buhlol 


023 

Jan 24,1517 

Ibrahim hm Sikandar (Babar, 932 ah) 

35 


Ang 25, 1530 

Muhammad Humayun, Mughal 



May 8, 1540 

Farid ud din Shir Shdh, Afghdn 



March. 15, 1545 

Islam Shah 


960 

Dec 18, 15a2 

Muhammad ’Adil Shdh 


961 

Dec 7, 1553 

Ibrahim Sur [962 11 ) 


962 

Nov 26, 1554 

Sikandar Shah (Humayun, restored 
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INTRODUCTORY LIST OF THE RULERS AND KINGS 
OF BENGAL 


" 


OTJEAH 1t»8. 

1 

600 

Sept 10 1203 

2 

602 

Aug 18 1205 

3 

605 

July 16, 1208 

4 

608 

June 15, 1211 

5 

624 

Dec 22, 1226 

C 

C27 

Nov 20, 1229 

7 

„ 

Oct V, 1233 

8 

631 

9 

612 

Juno 9 1244 

10 

” 

ii n 

11 

C5G 

Jan 8 12o8 

12 

657 

Dec 29, 1258 

13 

»* 

H 

G59 

Dec 6, 1260 

15 

16 

67 GO?) 
68 1 

April 11, 1282 

17 

691 

Dec 24 1291 

18 

702 

Aug 26, 1302 

19 

20 

? 

710 

Hay 31, 1310 


733 

Sept 22,1332 

22 

737 

Vug 10, 1336 


va 2 

June 17, 1S41 

March U, 1350 


751 


NAMES or RULERS AND KINGS 


Muhammad Balhtiar Khiljl 
’Izz ud dfn Muhammad SlifraniTAifyi 
’Ala ud dfn ’All Ifardan, Khiljl 
Husain ud din ’Awz Khiljl {Sultin 
Gbfas ud dfn) 

Nasir ud dfn Mahmud, bin Sultan 
Altamsh (Com, No 60) 

’AU ud dfn Janf 

Saif ud dfn Aibek, Ttighdn Tat 

Kamr ud din Tamar Khan , Kfran 
ILhtfar ud dfn, Yuzbeg 1 Tughral I 
Khan 

Jalil ud dfn Mas'aud Jlfuluh Janl 
’Izz ud din Balban,* U legi 
Tiy ud dm ArsMn Khan, Sanjar, 
Khwarizmi 

Muhammad ArsMn Khfin, Tatar Khdn 
Sultan Mnghfs ud dfn Tughral 
Bugkra Klin, Ndsir ud din Mahmud, 
second son of Sultan Balhan 
Itukn ud dfn hai Kdut 
Shams ud dfn Flruz Shdh (Reigned 
in Lakhnautf till 722 ) 

Shahfib id dfn Bughrah Shih 
Ohf'j.ud dm Bahadur Shdh 
Muhammad hn Tughlal 
Takr nd-dfn Muldral Shah 
Aid ud dfn 'AU Shih 
Ikbtffir ud dfn GAdzi Shdh 


S til follow the Persian text of JhnMj os 

i -La 'ir i to “* 1 4 » "» •—«-». » 

•wj, w a, 10 “ 10 




“ MmEET 0F M - 4 f’ A<h> nr., A-n. 492-508 (a.d. 1099-1114), at Gjmsf ' 
from a Sketch by G. J. Yigne, Esq. 

Ttrguuon’t Handbook of Arehittcture, to/. L p. 413. 

First Kino (a.h. 589-602; a.d. 1193-1205). 

The man who _ hy the forc(j of ^ ^ cncrg? . j or tha( 
W 1C ho un P arled to his generals, ivns enabled to change 
™ ra* ta. (Frem Jmr . A,. Soc . Beo5lL ) 
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the destinies of India towards the close of the twelfth cen- 
tuiy a d , came of a royal house, dating from an obscure 
principality in the mountams south-east of Her&t. The 
great Mahmud of Ghazni, some two centuries previously, had 
penetrated frequently and by varied routes mto the rich 
plains of India, his aim, with but scant affectation of the 
Muslim cry of a “ holy war,” was in truth mere plunder, 
and with this he returned plentifully gratified to his 
northern capital 

The later scions of the dynastj of Subuhtagin, driven out 
of Ghazni on its sack by ’Ala ud dm Husam Jahansoz in 
a H 550, retired to Lahor, and had already, in effect, become 
domesticated Indian sovereigns, so that as Mu’izz ud din 
pressed down and around them, the occupation of the more 
advanced provinces of Hindustan followed as a natural 
sequence Mu’izz-ud dm Muhammad bin S&m, or Sliahab u d- 
din, as he was called in his youth, otherwise known as 
Muhammad Ghon, the founder of the Pathan dynasty of 
Dehli, is first noticed in history on the occasion of his no- 
mination, in conjunction with his elder brother, Ginas ud. 
dm, to the charge of a province of Ghor, by his uncle, the 
notorious Ala ud dm Husam Jahansdz After the accession 
of Ghifis ud dm to the throne of Ghor, in 558 a h , Mu'izz- 
ud dm, acting as his general, subdued portions of Ehor&san , 
and, on the conquest of Ghazni, m 569, he was nominated 

r" ‘— V *J ^ a-' KU' u-i yjjll 
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by bis Suzerain brother to the government of that country 
From this time bis incursions into India commenced in 
571 he conquered Multdn, m 574 be experienced a sanguinarj 
defeat in an expedition against the pnneo of bvahrwhla, next, 
Khusru Malik, the last of the Ghaznavis, was assailed, and 
at length, in 582, captured by stratagem In 587, in a more 
extended expedition into Hindustan, Muhammad Ghon was 
totally routed on the memorable field of Thaneswar by the 
Ohoh&n leader, Pnthw Bdja of Ajmir After a 3 car’s re- 
pose the disgrace of this defeat still rankling within him, 
he on the self same battle ground again encountered his 
farmer adversary, non supported b> the whole force of the 
country, the confederated armies of one hundred and fifty 
princes This time fortuno favoured the Ghons, and a hard- 
fought field terminated in the total discomfiture of the Indian 
host By this single victory tho Muhammadans may be 
said to have become the virtual masters of Hindustan The 
ulterior measures for tho subjugation of tho country were of 
speedy accomplishment, and most of the later additions to 
• the Indian empire of Muhammad Ghon were perfected by 
his quondam slave, subsequent representative m Hindustan, 
and eventual successor on the fhrono of Dehli, Ivutb ud din 
■ririrek <5?Aias ucf din, who had fong retained iittfe heyond 
the title of a king, died in 599 a h , and shortlj afterwards 
Mu’izz ud dm was installed in form An unsuccessful attempt 
at conquest in the north, m itself attended by most disas 
trous results, was succeeded bj the revolt of tho governors 
of Ghazm and Multdn this outbreak however, was soon 
suppressed In the month of Sh’abdn, a n 602, 1 Muham 

s j 4. \ « < * » A s j— 1 

And the Ma l of Damik became a prorerb m the land. — Tabak&t i N ban 

p V>4 
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that is extended to the conqueror of India It will be observed 
from the corns which follow that, on the death of his brother. 
Mu izz ud-din himself adopted the superlative U] 

3d Siher "Weight 133 grs Similar com Col Guthne 


No 4 (No 3 Plate I) 

Siher "Weight 59 4 grs Square areas a h 598 Col Guthne 
Reverse Obverse 

<— i— i'J' ‘ — si i u lw i n 


i—Ul tXxsr* 

X-Ul ^,>1 ^ut 


.-*■ — 1 .XXST* 


Margins illegible 

Tho above corns are in effect merely introductory to the 
DchU senes proper, emanating from the Imperial mint of the 
first occupying Muhammadan conqueror of India, they in some 
degree formed the models upon which the phraseology of the * 
legends of the new currency was based, though, it will he 
seen, that they in no degree affected the system of weights 
° btamm S «»> northern provinces of India 
Indeed, the old issues of ■■Dchhwilas” composed of a mixture 
of copper and silver, retamed their place throughout the land, 
I""",? 7,“!? " nd ■**« mlh ■“«* kgonds, by 
tdTtt urn ,rt tonra «M. and others’, 
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No 5 (No 4, Plate 1) 

Mixed silver and copper 49 grs Rare (Sind Mint ) 

Obv — ^ 31 jjllaLJl 

Rev — Horseman m outline (conventionally styled Tughra 
with the Hindi legend Sri JTammirah 

No 6 (No 5, Plate I ) 

Mixed silver and copper "Weight, 49 grs Rare 
Obv —Same as No 5 

2?er —Rude figure of a cavalier, with, lance at the charge 

No 7 (No 6, Plate I ) 

Silver (impure) 46 frs (Ghor Mint*) 

Oh — j*L ^ jJanSI 

Ret — Rude representation of a horseman, with lance at 
the charge , hut the contrast is marked in the adher 
ence to the statuesque as opposed to the interlaced 
combination of letters and material forms affected m 
Muhammadan Tughra 

8 (No 7, Plate I ) 

Silver and copper (lahor Mint > ) 

Oh j li^\ fkrJi u UJ\ 

Rtt — j*U ^ * 

5o 9 (No 8, Pinto 1 ) 

Silver and copper 46 grs (Labor Mint ) 

« '-uaJllj jJsmH 

— f L-i *ll 

Ko 10 (No 9, riato I ) 

Silver and copper 49 grs (Ilebh Mint ) 
oh — ' ^ Sri HaUmai Same 

Mn -ift Sn Uammirah 
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No 11 Silver and copper Weight, 48 grs (Sind Hint) Similar 
Hindi legends, both obverse and reverse, to No 10 The 
device of the Horseman follows the Bame tracings as the 
figure on No 5, and the forms of the letters are nearly 
identical, appfonmating closely to the style m use on the 
coins of Kubachah 

No 12 Silver and copper Weight, 45 grs New type E I 
Collection (Peshawar Hint ) 

Olv — Bull in Tughra, greatly distorted 
^ HT*} Mahamad Same 

Rw Horseman, well defined Similar in design to No 4, 
Plate I 

Legend—-^ &&Hamm\raK 

In a line with the spear, reading upwards, under the horse, m 
delicate Persian letters, is to be seen the word PartMr 
(Peshawar) On the horse’s quarter may he read toe "letters %?- 
Jaldl* (See Pnnsep’s Essays, pi xxv fig 20) 


(No 10, Plate I) 

Silver and copper 46 grs (Gwalior Hint ) 

Olv HTf*T Mahamai Sdmi 

Rev —Figure of the Horseman greatly debased No legend* 


So H Silver and copper Weight, S8 grs Mj caW 
Oir — fL. ^ * * 

Sep — A rude figure of a horee 
to those depicted m Prmsep', Essays, pi xsv fig, 8-1 S, 
Anaca Antigua, pi m fi „ I4? ani pl ^ fig 6 


1 The readin" of p ar .v< _ , 

Ali ud din Muhammad, brW ' r 'T ecimcns tom the mints of 

the names of his nuots , a aU eor ” * a ° mt “J l m & 0 S™^7. mserUng 
ui the general design uTZ? ° f T ’ Wr ^ ace to te found 

(mutating Ilduz) » tlie nd# of £ " " * “* 3lne the spear, Karman 
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I do not propose to review in any detail the general 
series of Muhammad Ghon’s Indian coinages, but thcro 
is a single specimen which I am anxious to notice on 
account of the unusual, indeed unique, nature of its legends, 
•though I have frankly to confess that the imperfect and 
obscured reverse epigraph, in which is involved the whole 
question of novelty, leaves a doubt as to the finality of any 
opinion that may now he pronounced . 1 The appearance 
•of the joint names of Muhammad bin Sam and Prithvi 
R&ja on one and the Bame coin is certainly startling, hut 
there is nothing in the fact tljat need militate against 
local probabilities. "We find that “the son of Rai Pitaura, 
who had been advanced under the protection of the 
sublime court,” was left in charge of Ajmir , 2 in which 
.case a numismatic confession of fealty would be quite ap- 
propriate, *or this coinage may ei en have been struck in his 
name, under authority at head-quarters, for special circula- 
tion in his government. Indeed, this particular piece has, 
in effect, more the appearance of Dehli Mint art than of 
Ajlnir manipulation. Many other explanations of the asso- 
ciation might be given, but that it is useless to enlarge upon 
innat mrpenfcct data ; and T cnfy publish this curious piece 
that attention may be drawn to the possible existence of 
similar specimens in other imperfectly examined collections. 


* General Cunningham has also examined this com at my retjuest, and, while 
expressing surprise at the combination of names, does not at all contest tho 
obnoos reading of the letters still nsihle on the coin 

* T6j-ul.Malstr, Elliot's Hntonans, u- pp. 216, 219, 220, 226 Tod, u 451. 
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Ho 15 Silver and Copper Weight, 36 gra (My cabinet) Unique 


Horseman 


Bull 


!¥ 




Pnthvi 


Sn Mahamad Sam 


The Indian coinages of Muhammad bm S&m were, ns may 
be seen, avowedly adaptive, and introductory to the more 
fixed and systematized mintages of his successors One of * 
these assimilated issues of unusual historical interest consists 
of the Gold Money put forth, in close mechanical identity 
of metal, symbols and style of writing, m the name of the 
Muslim conqueror, immediately on the fall of Jai Ohand the 
last of the Rah tors of Kanauj 1 in A d 1194 A suggestive 
fact connected with this attempt to maintain the supply of # 
the local currency, and simultaneously to proclaim the victor’s 
success, a convenient measure for utilizing plunder rather 
affected under the Sword of IsMm is that so many of these 
pieces found their way to the home of the invaders, and so 
few remained to aid "the commerce of the indigenes 2 • 

The intermediate cdm (No 17) of Prithvi (Yarmma) Deva, 
a contemporary of GoVrnda s (No 16 , indicates that much 
of the dominion of the\Rahtors hid already passed away 
from them, though the successful Chandel and his adversary 
were both destined shortly to fall before the assaults of an 
alien race \ 


™ « teud.tm or K«L, IS*?”* Z*" 1 *>*» «»t U» B»J» 

removed to Ban, east of the Gabies™ U 4,6 Tlie Kahtor cap tal was lattei 

ahaic of James rnnsen « Sim seems to have fallen to t 
older issues common enough, ™ , h ' 0 “ tnl, “* ot « (Essays l 289) who found t 
« nag 0 now not c«l seem all to hav* 8 1 *P ee mena °* tle conquero 

oeen ohtamefl hy Masson in Afgh&mstia 
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The modifications the name and titles of Huhammad hin 
Sdm undergo in the contrasted specimens are curious, and 
may bo supposed to indicate the several stages of recent 
victory, 1 and more fixed occupation and administration of the 
kingdom by his officials. 

KAXATJJ COINS. 

Gorinda Chandra, a.d. 1120-1144.* 

No. 1C. Gold. (Prinsep, pi. xriv. fig. 2 ; Ariano Anti qua, xx. 22; 
and H. H* "Wilson, Asiatic Itesearches, xviii.) 

Ohrmt—Tno Goddess LaUhmi seated. Tho figuro holding the 
cornacopia is imitated from the earliest types of the Gnpta coinage 
(Prinscp’a Essays, PI. xadii. 18, 19, etc.). 

Revtrtt — Legend in three lines — 

n 

mad Gorinda Chandra Deia. 

# Prithvi (Vannma) Deva Chdndel Itija of ITahoba, etc * (a.p. 1 125- 
1130). 


No. 17. Gold, (rrinsep’s Essays, i. 292.) Common. 

Olttrte as usual. 

Mevtrte — 

Sri 2Tat Prtihvi Deva. 

1 The T&j-yl-ira&sir has a record or this mintage, “ and the f3ce of the din&r 
and the dirarawas adorned with the name and titles” of the king. — Elliot, u. 223. 
1 Pnnsep, Useful Tables, p. 25S. 

3 See Gen. Cnnmngham’s List, quoted "below, p, 65. 
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yMlt J Lull i±rU jjun d ^SUI u U=L J <_yll 

1 — ■ s^UJl IJilxII 'In ^^iSUM ^ J - 'i_ 3 i 
j k.1. ilUl cjlfi i^UI £.3! J!U- y^UJI £UJI 

ou ^\j\ iiii jii ^Ui j iiii jt a iyi 

u 1 yl mi iUUJ* Jo } L,jJ| c&^jjS* dill 

iiil i \l "* - j — ,1 . . m i j.1 i 

B The second band or belt of Inscriptions (counting from the base- 
ment upwards) is also filled m with a nearly similar enumeration 
of the titles of Muhammad bin Sdm, concluding, however, with 
the hitherto no-rel designation of ^.l-l^, ( . 


Inscriptions of jSirtJ td-im Atitj. 

C The second lrno of the Inscription under the arch of the eastern 
entrance to the Eutb Mosque, at Dohli, dated i n 587«— 1191 i.n 

“ tf> n i Jt .w ^ ^ I^U,. ^.1 

£U^o- j ^Ui j ru.jjli 

t«, u> JT. ^L'r r *?-" 1 '» “d™! to think that Byad limed had 

^I^Ibehev^eriedt^^l, 0 ^ 59 ^ ^ P ^ 

correct tcu/pturni date T nV„„u . . General Cunningham that 587 is the 
not for the^ustion^irmMrt 0 ^ ° ^* TC ntcm * *hrther into the question, were it 
confidence in my edition of Pn^ ° th ® nnmber * m question I stated with some 
tbu cp'^raph was 537 , , , * 1 > P 326) that the true date in 

«** I had, m JannJ ^ for «> Positive an assertion was 

“?!. of “™« »*if .t Z tt ' -*- 1 . even to the 

““W ereetrd toft. ? f ™T to. m,d lotto, by „f . 

h*sh up, and, moreover, obscured orH n 7^ DeceKai 7> “ tbc inscnption was 
“ ~ ^ — and within which 

J tracings and paper impressions 
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} j ^L=j\ ^yUsLj \j*i\j ~* I ^a)! j 

JJjJj j\j-2>j\j j\jJ> j\j*J AjVsTU jUjO [SIC] AjIsAJ Ul^lT LS-%fc5> 

jjl! i^aj jJoy iiXi t-Jp? 

. {sr&s; }/ ■« *•*■* jj ±r 

oj £ u Uj 1 ti-J 

of all such parts as presented any difficulties, and this enabled mo to correct, 
without hesitation, Syud Ahmad s reading of 

jA A>Ucu jJ yj^j* AiUcd *tl\ ur-iJb” 
into the text given above — but the date was to my apprehension so obvious, that 
I did not either copy or tale a rubbing of the words Ilowevcr, to set the 
question definitely at rest, I have now sent out to Dohli, and have had the doubtful 
passage examined anew by a most competent authority, and the reply received is 
that there is no doubt that the unit is ^ . and not f^e points are of but 

little consequence, the position of the elongated up stroko settles the question, in 
these cases, and as for tho “two dots," even supposing them to exist, the dots 
are so scattered at hazard in these legends that bat little reliance could be placed 
upon their referring more directly to ^.. 7 than to the penultimate letter of 
US , which u immediately over it lbn Latutah, dunug his residence at tho 
Court of Debh (a h 734-743), read the date on tho original monument as 684 A 11 
(french edition, m. pp n 146, 161), but the mistake of substituting 
four for men, xn the decipherment of tho intertwined lutjlira writing, 
would readily occur, even if tho error is not due to the still more probablo source 
or the careless copying of his autograph MS 
As regards the historical endenco to tho date of 637 A w for tho capture of 
Dehli by the Muslims, it u complete and consistent in the best authorities, 
Hasan luz&mi, a so to say contemporary, places the event in 687 (Elliot, 11 p 
216), and Mmh&j us Sufcj repeats m various forms, while treating of tho life of 
Aibeg, the confirmation of the same date (Elliot 11 p 300 , Calcutta test, pp 
139, and at p 141, in noticing Kutb ud din’s death in 607 a n , it expressly add3, 
“from the first conquest of Dehh J^ s J^l) to this time 20 years") 
The discrepancy which it has been attempted clumsily to correct m some versions 
of the Persian text seems to have arisen, out of the faulty narrative of the life of 
Muuz ud dfn himself (Calcutta text, p 120 and note, p 139) 
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D Inscription over the northern entrance to the Mosque, dated 
ah 592=1195-6 ad. 

^ c/'Ht s cr *^l! <d!l pus 

SMi CDjS- (j-x-J ; <5— J (_s, (Koran, x. 26) p^Uwtll tL* 

J 4 ^” 1 ^IkUl J*\ ^J\xi « 

* . 

E Date on the Centre Gateway of the Mosque, a.h. 594 =ad 1197-8. 
U. j J j-ljl d_ SA^I ^ ^^Ull £,0 

I consider that all these inscriptions were executed nnder 
the direct^ auspices of Kutb-ud-din Aibeg, though he em- 
blazons his own name and title in a tingle and special 
instance. There is a further record of his active participa- 
tion in the erection of these buildings on the defaced lower 

hand of the Mofr, immediately over the foundation course, 
where his recognized titles of*/.. Js.SljJUi.JI. „„ BtlU 

3“: - 1 rem " k ’ M '»%. with reference to the 

much-debated qnestion.es tc >e assumed Hindu origin or 
he secondary adaptation h- -he Muhammadans of the pa^ 
rlrr/ Utb General Cunningham’s 

«gn byfflw.,,. ■ ““^totmesphonof ’the 
rnifl i i • ' ^ a ‘ e *° m 7 mind conclusive, 3 

internal eX^reT ^ "** *” 

“rawwwae inscriptions themselves; for, bv 

portancc of J 

' ^*&Mu-Snnn»*^ on of Pnasep’s.. . . 

Zi‘r af ™ m *••■. ■«> ■» J >' ^ ^ ^j~<s i ■ sr»d 

“V"; 

«««1 to to p™., -A'*’**-' 1 I,— si i— .SI 

" I ’’ “"“to. «tooel ortuu* 

placed. In Urn mamation I too?' PP 29, 30, Si. 
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panty of reasoning — if the Minar had been a mere adaptation 
of Itai Pithora’s one stoned building — would not a similar 
boast have decorated its largely sculptured walls to that so 
tnumphantly engraved on the mosque of the same penod, 
where the “ twenty-seven Idol temples,” the very pillars of 
which are seen in their vaned ornamentation around the 
square of the court-yard, arc monumentally recorded as 
having contributed to the erection of the dominating reli 
gious edifice of the Conqueror’s faith ? 

The celebrated mosque at Ajmir, which, like the edifice at 
the Kutb, was avowedly built of the matenals contnbuted by 
the local idol temples, 1 nlso bears an epigraph dated during 
the reign of Mu’m ud dm Muhammad bin Sam Colonel 
Lees has propounded a translation 2 of this inscription, to the 
following effect — 

“(This Jlasjid was built) during the guardianship of Akbar, the 
eon of Alim ad (by the help of God), the creator, the everlasting, in 
the month of Zi Hyjah, fire hundred and ninety six ” — General 
Conn ingham, Archceological Iteport, 1861 5, p 9 

• Taj ud dm Ildus 

Closely connected with the imperial comages of Mu’m- 
ud dm Muhammad bin Sam nro tbe pieces struck, by his 
Lieutenant H/biz} c-cmpreliwv&mg tLa m vava wsvea v.\ 
copper, silver, or gold, modified m their legends from time 
to time according to the relativo* positions of the master 
and tho trusted slave, who had so won upon his lord’s 
f a\ our that the latter, before hi3 death, had designed to 

* At Ajmfr the SnUfox “ destroyed the pillaw and foundations of tho idol temples 
and bu It in their stead mosques and colleges — T&j ul Maasir Ell ot, n 215 

* The teat 13 not appended. 

5 Properly^ jJj a star Elpbinstone ha 3 ‘Eldfir 
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appoint him his successor m Ghazni 1 The earliest coins 
bearing the name of Hduz, are those apparently struck at 
his original seat of government, Kantian, a most important 
and vital position on the mam line of communication be- 
tween Ghazni and the Indus, on the Bungush route 8 On 


* Hrah&j as Sir&j says the Sultla gave him a a \^, 4,^ « a blach ensign ” 

.Xll) jjllsLi j\ JjO *V: (Jj *3y U T jd 


T N Calcutta Text, 133 etc e^ob , u ^>. 

1 The approximate pontoon of this place is Lat 33“ 40 , Long 70° 20 A 
Tillage of the name still exists to mart, the ancient site Ibn Athlr refers to it as 
jjjU Lis* 0 u/, and farther ju, ^ UlLij 

Otlei notice. ait to ha found in Y«nt. Mnabtati, .ub com , Bphinstonee 
Cated, a 420, u. 421 (362) H T Pmaap Joarn. i. See Bengal, an 553 , 
Bdher'a Meraoin, pp 155-153 , Eripg, Fenahtah, n 200 . Rice, Muhammadan 
Hnl. u. 309, Maason, Baluclurtin, att n 111 , Wooda 0«na, 151, Dliot. 
Historians, u. 221, fal 


Oat tnowledge of th, geography of tin, part of tha eounby ha, baaa largely 
incraaaed of lata b; Major Lamsdea. •• Jlnnoa to KaadahSf (in 1B5S) His 
party panned tha dmat raat, bon. KohSt toward, Otanl aa far a, P,war Bat 
l‘M. rafamabon i. glee. m th. report with regart to tha partrcolar plane now 

Med Emnin, *h«l appear, to be ntaated o5 the anua line of eoanonnraa. 

IT,,* g ” s '“’ ““"f «* « »dca to th, TVNAV between 

two bald .par, panllal the pw.1 ran at tb, « gtfu M , ne 

£ ITT® "*? '"■ l " * **“ to hare bean the fort of 

noaaeed’ aTI " ” Bm ' ” “ ■> pm 

whether,' amid TtlTMT" ^ 

eorreet , W ,„ „ ^ ™™ "f”? " ”» «"» «1 data, tha 

Ii.rr.wl, r 1 «> the eataat “ Fhmm and the plurul 

the geo,™ K*„ m ' ““«'“”»nall,n,ad.n,a of Wo bale 

the rarrawnao, from the Ar-l aln *tream, and -‘a tributary known as 

“**• Th. ™“T ^ “>■ «>» «- dratnet 

perfeebon of the system 0 f a , T ° W6lS “ Semibc anting and the im- 
•ertarat, „ ft, o t "^“" S 'J'”"* 1 ' Caused an nn 

geographical term,, bat all tb, tnsbrt* rn 
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these moneys he styles himself simply jjJj a— s. 1 On his sub- 
sequent issues, when in. charge of the metropolis of Ghazni, he 
accommodates his titles to ijUzLJtj jl> ^ lUz 


the present ease go to prove that the eurrvnng local pronunciation should 
rule m determining the question On the other hand, the name of the Persian 
province of Jli rmdn t under which general denominational head this place is 
classed by the Arab geographers, is itself unsettled and indeterminate, the &'f?T 
Knm\ “ a worm,” of the Sanskrit interpreters, is altogether against the 
Greet Kapnavia, or the Latin Carmania , moreover, our latest commentators on 
the Arabic form of cannot pronounce decisively whether it should be 

transliterated as Kerman or ffirman (Diet. Geogr de la Perse C B de Maynard 
Pons, 1861). The Pehlvi orthography of the official Sassaman coins is 
where the simple absence of the expressed e presupposes the short a. The 
fort of Kurram, situated m about 30® 50* — 70* 10*, some 118 miles by road 
from Koh&t (p 61), standing at an estimated height of 6,000 feet above 
the sea, is described by Major Ltunsden “as the residence of the local 
governor It is a square mud enclosure, with faces about 100 yards long, 
having Btnytt, or round towers, at the angles and in the centre of each face 
There is but one gateway, towards the west , and around the interior of the walls 
are built quarters for the garrison and a bhzir , while a second square, with faces 
parallel to those of the extenor work, formsa citadel, containing the magazines and 
othe quarters of the commandant , a covered way, and ditch which can be made wet 
or dry at pleasure, runs all round the works , the latter is crossed by a drawhndge , 
... the thickness of the walls is not such as to resist artillery, although 
ample to present an insurmountable obstacle to any ordinary irregular Aflgh&n 
force” (p 6 1 ). The direct route to Eunnhn from Ghazni is variously stated by the 
ISehievai Geographers at three or four dap march Ve have no account of 
the intermediate stages, or the nature of the passes , hut, even assuming it at 
four dap journey, the marching must have been good Lumsden'a map would 
make the distance, as the crow flies about 82 miles. 

1 J B-A.S ix. 380, ho 9 (with the Karmdn Bull reverse) A binominal 
com, without the usual figured device, with ornamental Knfic letters (Anana 
Antiqua, pL xx fig 18), shows an advance upon this unpretentious legend to 
LjaJI-Aj jkis*)! x .\ Similar titles, hut omitting the preliminary 

and in his own sole name, may be seen in ho 8, J.E.A S is 380 
These last coins have The Horseman reverse 
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but m either ease reserving the place of honour lor his sove- 
reign's laudatory designations (No 23} ^ There are several 
varieties of these*mintages, 1 but the most interesting phase 
in the histoiy of these viceregal issues, is the production of 
honorary posthumous medals (for such, their unusual weight ^ 
implies them to he), m the sole name of the “Martyred” 
Monarch some considerable interval after his death (Nos 20 
and 21)* followed hy Ilduz s first advance towards virtual 
independence, still associated with the recognition of the 
a *. *.)1 (jltLJt, the Martyred Sultan, but marked hy the 
assumption, in his own right, of the titles of 

* The great Sulthn, Sult&n of the Bast” (No 
23) But the more direct hearing of the monetary ar 
rangements of Ilduz upon the Dehli senes with which we 
are chiefly concerned commences when, having been driven 
out of Ghazni by ’A14 ud dm Muhammad Khw&mm Shah, 
and attempting to establish himself on Indian soil, he fell 
readily into the manners and customs of the country, and 
coined Dchhtc&lat, both in metallic alloy and typical design, 
assimilated to the prevailing local currencies of mixed silver 
and copper, whose singular comprehensive range is even now* 
hat imperfectly determined The legends on this particular 
class of money, though frequently published, have as yet been 
only imperfectly interpreted 3 They* may, however', he safely 
transcribed as now printed (under No 24) 


* 1 ILA ‘ S u P 3 8 6°M. ^0 S rrn. p 197 saver Ko 42 
1 Tie -toUto tradition spoals of a metre on the part of the Ulamd, to 
Tecognue a slave lung hnt home testimony disposes of this fiction in the afflrma 
on of l e Immediate mannnussion and recognition of Ilduz hy Mahmud, the head 
ofthofamaj and direct hen of Muhammad htn Sim [T Ip 134) 

. f T ^ iJion the wading of • B-aftron, hA., p hut the 

tcBor of the legend and the me* use of M*l Fath, th*e special attribnto of 



Xo.20. Gold. Weight, 320 grs. Size 10. Unique in this medal 
form. B.IT. Ghazni. a.h. 



-s — LJ! 31 J 

1-Ji (J *~j j ,X*^r* 

ur— j-^\ 

ilargin, ajljjbdJH 

LUU J 



— 5 — j-iAJI 

j— i y^J.51 

Margin — in four divisions — 
containing portions of Surah 
lxx. 9. Kurdn. 


2r °' 21 ‘ . G0W ' Vci 6V» 96 grs. Size 7. Ordinary current form 
o coin, hut ‘with identical legends. B.3I. Ghazni, a.h. G 03. 
J.E.A.S. xvii. 19G. 


*0' 210 ^°‘ 4> F ‘ 14 )' SilveT coi“ similar to No. 3, pi. i f> dated * 
A.H. C04 Ji.n. CoL Guthrie. 


™ a rr :::i 0 r .r. rr ,i ° - - 

■ad ordmonl; distorts L . . J ” t “l” cnll I’ «”»‘ted, 

perfect com i» a, British Mnsccl “ 0,1 “ f * h ’ “» 
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No 22 Gold Weight 61 grs Unique E I Collection 
Ghazni, ah? 


Central Area 

Null Surface 

J 1, .1 ■— n 

jjLW L.ll 

X- tl\ 

j/JI U LLL> 

I* 1- U- 1 

jj ioJI , LjjlJI 

Margin, — e 1 jjs> 





Abu Mibdn, m his JTanun, specially designates Ghazni os 


No 23 Sther Weight, 108 5 grs Ghazni, a h 610 
Col Gathne 


Small square area rvith r oroad 
margin 




0 UAJ\ 


<u_j m & — iijj 

** — i — j iXajt* 

«-Ut 

U 

< J > tojS . jaLj) ^ jJ1.XS> t — y > 

— -t JJ — Z > 
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Ixo. 24. Silver and Copper 'Weight, 55 grs. 

The Chohdu Horseman in out- 
line, with Ildus’s special 
symbol, " a star,” below 
the horse. 

Legend 

For engravings, seo Prmscp’s Essays, xxvi. 45, and Ariana Antique, 
xjc. 9. 

Before taking leave of the Ghori connexion with India, it 
is as well to complete the series by a casual notice of tho 
coins of Mahmud bin Qhlas~ud*din Muhammad bin S&m, 
who succeeded on his father’s death (in a.h. 599), under 
the appointment of his uncle, Mu’izz-ud-din, to tho charge 
of the provinces of Bust, Furrah, and Isfarnr. On the 
great Saltan’s assassination in a.h. G02, Mahmud became 
the virtual head of the house, and nominally supremo over 
all the whole array of family slaves, many of whom had 
now become most powerful and effectively independent rulers 
$n the various sections of tho empire. 

The general type of execution of theso pieces, their die 
sequence following the coins of Mu’izz-nd-din (Ho. 5, ante), 
and the Hindi legends, alike confine them to Indian soil, 
though it is difficult to fix them to any special locality. The 
letters of the Sanskrit title follow the models of the Sindi or 
Punj&bi alphabets in the reversal of tho lower limb of tho ^ 
and the open top of the *T. But whether theso coins were 
issued by Ilduz, or by local governors opposed to his preten- 
sions on Muhammad Ghori’s death, or even, as is not im- 
possible, minted by KutVud-din himself, in the outlying 
districts of Labor, it would be premature at present to 
attempt to decide. 




joJ j 1! 

u A- JL. J— 
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2S \ Sllra Bnd Copper. Weight, 48 gri 

ImS “** mtt those ofVo. 4 ,^ L ; 

The Chohan ' ‘ ’* — 15 — L 


Horseman 


21 


Xksr* 


l j* 


Traces of a a otw ontci . I* Itf ’ 

™f e “ «* better epecj^”^" *° tie ^ h or coin,, are 
Mahmud, see J B A S u „ “ '“Sra^ug „f , COJn of 

«»} ? ( S 'e dso JE AS. svn p 

ne SE ” CTK -C-. e o 2 -e 07 ;AI) . I 206 _ 121 o )l 

™rr; :i ;t ^ *. . more *, , 

I 1 / conned to ac t ^ ° f ^ d "*6 

Muhammad bin S im, in the pnL of °“™1 of 

a™ attaches to hie career 77^' ° f ' “^nd, 
of tatgehtp Trom hie actual a B ° tUWei the honoars 
death, in 607, with th ’ accession, in 602 A „ 

em Becti »a of the empire - em 5 0 “'*’ °“ UITed ; “d 
'»•« « f the state, 

r,b » l .hom la* V ° *“*' 11 appear that . h« ken ao emulated 

"^.“^'“bWaa.aarC,™^" ><r „f 

Turluah «-?! "tlie moon,” 
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to which he himself may be said to have brought it, prior to 
his investiture with the emblems of 5-egal dignity by Mahmud, 
the nephew and hereditary successor of Muhammad Ghori, 

As I am anxious to compress these preliminary notices of 
the lives and fortunes of the different monarchs, I append in a 
Tabulated form a concise outline of the more prominent events 
in which Kutb-ud-dm was concerned, derived chiefly from 
the Persian text of the work of Mihaj-us Sirdj, a contem- 
porary historian : — 

Appointed to Government of Kohrdm (pp. 120, 139) 
a.h. 587. Captures Mlrat and Dehli. (a.d, 588, the overthrow of 
Prtnvi Baja by Muhammad Ghori.) 

„ 589. „ Koel. (a.h. 590. The Sultdn defeats Jaichand 

of Benares and Eanauj.) 

„ 590. „ Tangar (Bidna). 

„ 593. Expedition against Bhima deva of Nahrwala. 

• (Muhammad Bakhtfar Khiljf operates against Behdr and 

Bengal under the auspices of Kutb-ud-din (pp. 140, 
151). 

,, 599. Capture of Kdlinjar (Tdj al Maasir). 

,, 602. Proceeds from Dehli to L5hor (in Zil Ka’dah assumes the 
• title of Sultan in form). Contest with Taj-ud-dfn 

Ilduz, and capture of Ghaznf, from which he retreats 
after 40 days’ occupation (pp. 140, 134-5). 

,, 607. Killed "by a*fall from his horse, at Ldhor (Taj nl Maasir). 

Kutb-ud-din, while acting as Viceroy for Jlahammad-bin- 
Sdm, naturally issued the money of his government in the 
name of his master. No. 10 of this series bears signs of 
being the produce of the Dehli mint, and probably repre- 
sents the ordinary coins produced under his auspices. The 
oriental reverence attaching to the right to coin militates at 
first sight against any inference that Aibek struck no money 
bearing his own superscription ; at the same time, it is 
possible that his experience in. the realities of kingly power, 

3 
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before he arrived at the' nominal rank of an independent 
sovereign, may have rendered him careless of the mere out- 
ward forma of royalty; among which last might well be 
classed an issue of coin, for the Bole purpose of proving the 
existence of the power of coining . 1 

But many other reasons present themselves to account for 
what is, up to this time, only negative evidence of such 
abstention, » e. tho absence of any Bingle piece, in the now 
ample modern collections, bearing his namo and title. That 
he was not averse within safe limits to glorify himself, the 
Dehh Monumental Inscriptions have already shown ; that, 
Vassal as he was, a quasi vassalage was exacted from a 
fellow general in Bengal, is equally obvious 3 Bnt it is 
evident that a stray and subdued boast on an isolated 
building m distant Dehli, or an unwritten claim to 
allegiance from a still more distantly detached commander 
whose first equipment was clearly due to his organization, 
were far less hazardous proceedings than the easily proven 
treason of coming money in bis own name, specimens 
of which, carrying his obvious condemnation, might have 
reached his royal master by the very Bpeedy transport of 
Indian runners 3 WUr ho himself at last ascended the 


din MubS attnbUt * i h? MmdeQ t0 ttls ku* a from the nunt of Kntb-nd- 

jTSj ol Ma&sir, in Eliot's Historians, u pp 332,366 

IbnBatutah.ui v,,! np ’ lnci ^ entaU T» 151 the local traditions which reached 
W^tbeUndatsolong an interval after the modeots 

what coins could^dn^if' 10 ''? ^ P eno< h we have a canons example of 

nothing more was ’ ^r ^ to F«"* an act of rebellion- 
party **"*1 ttan to stamp coin u, the name of the suspected 

Bonnard, the son of HWhirl — BahrSm Chobln, the general of 

under Bibah end his son, of Persm > defeating the TCrks, 

r '^®t a portion (one fifth) of the imm ense 
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• 

throne at L&hor, his circumstances do not seem to havo been 
very prosperous ; all the available ■wealth of India had already 
been concentrated at Ghazni, 1 and ho himself was possessed 
of an exaggerated propensity to Eastern munificence, which 

earned for him the titles of Ldk JJakhsh t “ giver of Laics,” 2 

• 

booty obtained on tbe occasion to the king; his master, to sjbowi mind doubts 
were created by hostile counsellors as to the good faith of Bahrhm in the matter, 
and harsh measures were contemplated against him , accordingly, to meet this 
movement, ho adopted the expedient of coining money in his distant camp, bear- 
ing tha name of the king a aon and heir, Kbnsni Fsrftr, who had himself no 
thoughts of rebellion These pieces ho forwarded in large anms to Madam, and 
other sections of the empire, a demonstration which directly led to suspicion in the 
father's mind, followed very naturally by the flight of tha compromised Khusni 
from the capital into Axarbaijfa, and ultimately resulting, after certain inter- 
mediate phases, in the absolute dethronement of the mgning monarch. 

Taban s account of tho details is as follows —Bahrain Chobin— 

j*Lr y j\j£s Ao U 

i U_^*" jjikSJ y Aj ij liij 

' jijji ji A— >j i 

•H 5 L h J Sl i^ jJ is^J 3 

, y} |»Lj <t£~» Ij 

hlS AavAva Society, P,tngo\ Tim is not a very first class text, hut it is suffi- 
ciently intelligible Bee also Do Sscy, Mem Snr Div Antiqmtfis do la Perse, 

895, Masauiii, French Edition, u 214 

(J— *-1/^ J* J^sr* j' 1 
Oo-M ^yt A-srb j\jS> 

P 125 jji AjIi ^ o»L3 fjjy \jOyU 
See also Bnggs‘ Fensbtah, l p 187. 

<U* jl <U JS _j1 * 

Taialht i NWi, Calcutta text, pp 133, U9, 166 
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and Matim Sant, “a second H&tim Tat," winch was anything 
but calculated to leave him an overflowing treasury 
I revert to Muhammad bin Sam’s coinages in order to 
notice his more peculiarly Indian issues, with reference to 
their bearing upon the present inquiry His conquests, it 
may be remarked, were always associated with an adapts 
tion more or less complete, of the local currency , hence we 
find the peculiar type of the Ghori Horseman retained in 
its own locality , l * the distinctive Kurmdn outline of the Bull 
of Siva maintains its identity through succeeding foreign 
dynasties ,* the Labor mintages of Khusru Malik had already 
lost their typical emblems, and subsided into the use of 
simple literal legends in the Persian character , 3 hut Ajmir, 
Dehli, Mult&n, and Sind each preserved, hut little modified 
a Tughra outline of the early device of the first Brahman 
kings of Kabul, 4 — the Cavalier with the reverse of the Sacred 
Lull a type which survived in full distinctness at Bami&n 
to the days of Aid ud din Muhammad Khwdnzmi, and in the 
Horseman obverse descended to Jeldl-ud-din, only to dis 
appear under his Moghul conquerors 5 The Indian cur 
rencies of the four localities above mentioned varied less m 
the typical details than in the forms of the alphabet ruling in 


1 No 6 pi i also J E A S xvu pp 198 205 

* 110 Boll was peculiar instead of the recumbent posture of the pro 

totype it is represented as standing up the legs having a very wooden appear 
The word -E Turman is occasionally introduced on the Bide of the 

anmaL J1LA B xv 205 

on the ^ ^ u the last king who uses the recumbent BoH 

wav u E A * S To1 u m No 153 — Khusni Malik s com* 

way be. ceurn AnanaAnhqaa.pl xx fig 16 andJRAS ir pp 373-4 

Pi ill figs lV 177 PnMeP * E9SarS> m To1 1 P 299 > An2M Aoi 
*« .'.Zl’X' l ”’ 1,0 23 “ 1 5J JH.A S XT1. P »» 
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each division of the country, and the care and artistic effect 
of the die execution. v 

I do not propose to follow these peculiarities in any detail, 
hut I wish to bring prominently to notice that up to the date 
of the death of Muhammad bin S&m. (in a.h. 602) this Dehli- 
icdl or Ghital currency sufficed for all the wants of the Indian 
population, and that, as far as can he discovered, no money 
in gold or silver was coined in the newly conquered pro- 
vinces, with the exception of the equally imitative and ephe- 
meral sequence of Kanauj gold. This circumstance directly 
brings ns again to confront the question as to whether 
Kutb-ud-din Aiheb really issued coin in his own name ? or if 
ho contented himself with the ample circulating media he 
had already, as local governor, put forth in the name of his 
Suzerain ? Kutb-ud-din, as has been noticed, was celebrated 
•for his liberality and profusion, and, doubtless, much of the 
wealth of India had recently gone to enrich the foreign in- 
vaders, of every class, quite apart from what eventually found 
its way into the Imperial treasury. His fellow SIpahsal&r in 
Bengal, Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji, seems to have uttered 
no coin ; and we have seen the reserve exercised by T&j- 
ud-din Ilduz in abstaining from an independent issue, 
even to tho extent of perpetuating his master’s name on the 
currency long after his assassination. Minh&i us-Sirai, writ- 
ing as a contemporary, has left us a touching little episode 
in reference to these very matters. He tells us that Mu'iz- 
ud-din in speaking, on one occasion, of the failure of his lin e 
in default of male offspring, regarded the circumstance ns a 
matter of merely subordinate regret, adding, ‘'have I not thou- 
sands of children in my Turki slaves who will succeed to my 
kingdoms, and after my death will continue the Khutbah (the 
public prayer) in my name?” And tbe author goes on to 
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relate how, up to the date of his own writing in A H 658, 
such respect had been shown to the great Sult&u’a memory 1 
There is no doubt that the most authoritative historical 
statements concur in representing that Kutb-ud din Aibeh 
did com money m ins own name, but the assertions come 
only m the conventional association of the nght to com as 
one of the cherished and sentimental attributes of royalty * 
The removal of his court from Dehli to L&hor 3 may have had 
something to do with the non appearance of money marked 

Jja 4 < — -Jj s\j c-Ab ibiob u 7 1 adp 1 

]/• Jjjj h &)jj» LlX> 

} °y V* 4 ^ cJj ui ijm 

J ^ L ks- j\ a*j* 

cXiU^* jJS j j\ 4 t^lc »bijb jjT ks3^j 4 x£i 

3 j ,jUj a — 1 (c-oUj \j 

J-ojuU-j iUtliJ c^-hubsT* 

Tabakat i Nasin, p 132, C" \itta Text— 

JU ^"-u-ni lz^3, Jj L ^ ^ diX* CL>3*« j * 

T N p if I .—Liu 

^ 0*4 ,y J, rL ^ uUJu J . 

^ c-V- V U. Ujj&j ^ 

^ ^ ^ •-*! J Ij^All u-i3 
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by bis name, and the extreme crudity of the very rare pieces 
of Ar&m Sh&h , 1 with their exceptional Persian legends, might 
also ho taken to imply a disused or unpracticed metropolitan 
mint, were it not that there is cause to assign these issues to 
the provincial governments of Gwalior or K&linjar. 

Kutb-ud-dm had so long effectively wielded the powers of 
king that the death of the Suzerain Sult&n made little real 
change in his position ; and holding the essentials, he may 
well have extended but slight attention to the minor demon- 
strations and manifestoes otherwise needed for a newly-made 
monarch. Had Kutb-ud-din left behind him numismatic re- 
cords in the higher metals, commemorative of his momentary 
occupation of Ghazni, in hostile opposition to Ilduz , 2 which 
was essentially a contest for kingship, it would have been 
quite consistent with probabilities; but the absence of purely 
•Indian money bearing his stamp, under all the circumstances 
now stated, need cause no particular astonishment. 

si* ^ i~> jy j j j ^ k£-v*jj£ <i j\ dSlc-j j 

jS m — sl a L j c-i 1 ji tOlc-j J 

T.N. p. ip* 

os. 11, 12 , pi i. The other face of these coins is an imitation of, if not an 
absolute employment cf, & ready prepared the of one class of Muhammad bin 

Sins' Hindi money. 

3 Tho period extended oyer forty days — MinhSj us-Sir&j, p 13J, Calcutta Text. 
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Third Kino (a h 607 , ad 1210 ) 

Ar&m succeeded his father, Aibek , but after a reign, cir 
cumscnbed in itB geographical limits, of barely one year, dur 
mg which he lost many of the provinces of his nominally in 
hented kingdom, he was defeated and deposed by Altamsh, 
at that time governor of Bud&on Mmh&j us Sir&j mentions 
that at Ar&m’s death Hmdust&n was divided into four pnn 
cipahties— Sind in the possession of Nfisir ud din Eub& 
chah, Dehli and its subordinate divisions belonged to 
Shams ud dm Altamsh , Lakhnauti was held bj the Khilji 
chiefs, All Mardan havmg thrown off his allegiance on the 
death of Kutb ud dm , and L&hor remained a subject of con 
tention between the rulers of Smd, Dehli, and Ghazni 

K ° 26 (No 13 Plate I ) 

Copper, 54 grs Very rare (Kalinjar Mmt >) 

Ohem, in imperfectly formed Persian letters- 

(jUaLJl »Li j}\ 

The victorious Aram Shah, the Sultan 
Mmt- Rude traces of the figure of the horseman similar 
to the on one of the device on the Narwar coins. 


Ofoerse — The 


(No 14 Hate I) Copper 
same as that^of Iio 26 


No 27 



passes 


rATHAV TOMP Vt SePREE, NEAR GLAMOR 

From a sVctcb by J Fergusson, Esq ^ 

" As a general rule, the jpa/ban tombs art complete examples of the Saracenic style, and 
•\o» 4ut itiyfit <rac«i of Hindu design But Hit teas not af'tayt the cast , for, as fn their 
earlier Jfosques, they sometimes appropriated the remains of Jama architecture to sacs 
Urmlttm the troMM* of erecting 14* v:W* building from original mofmnfj These com. 
pound tj{firts art frequently composed of only four pillars, supporting a small dome, but 
mors generally of hrtlrc, arranged, as the Jama domes usually are, fn an octagon tcorked 
into a square, supporting a dome of slightly pointed form ’•^-Ftrgusson, ii Gil. 


Fourth Ebo (a n C07-G33 ; a.d. 1210-1235). 

Shams-ud-din-Altamsh, the greatest of the Slave Kings, 
tbo si a vo of a slave : rising, h(jjvev<*"'i'\l>e 1 son- 

in-law to his master, ho fine*- P* 36s ) ful Ie P rcmicr r^gna dans U 
. , . idant Amt eon artfacment an trdne, il 

m the legitimate success i ibtc .-_4 ta atonul, „ I6 <. 
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once realized in the .slave market , but Bad&uni gives a very 
different version of the derivation of the name 


Outline of the Eise op Altamsh 

(Following the Calcutta Persian text of Almhnj usSiraj, p 168 ,eiteq )* 
Purchased with another Turk, called Aibak Tamghaj, for 
the Bum of 1,00,000 jitals, by Kutb nd d(n, at Dehli 
Governor of Gwalior on its capture'in 592 (p 169) 

» of Barn (Bulandshahar) 

>t of Hudson 


1 1 hare submitted this passage, with the entire range of variants, to Mr Redhouse, 
in the hope that he might solve the difficulty of the ongm of the name His reply 
is not conclusive, though its grammatical criticisms may chance to promote an 
eventual solution ofthe enigma “ Tailing Radium's paragraph as text, I may point 
out that though^ means ‘moon,’ and may stand for (jLaSjS ‘he 


toot, seized, eclipsed, the latter word, in the passive form, J ‘it was 

l. ’ le “S “l* 8 ? 8 employed to express the phenomenon of an eclipse, as 

‘fte moon u 0. „ «hp«<l,‘ <u eebpseof the * 

, still the {J of our word is out of the required place Bad&uni a remark 
may o one of those eastern guesses one so often meets with, and really beside the 
fr t r^ r EO lt, ' M 8tan ^ S ’ an ^ we >ghing also the Sanskrit transcription 
senbers . * Wou ^ 8n oS®t that the cJ has become misplaced by the tran- 

above. tli , V t!le DaiB0 WM ono of the two passive componnds shown 

ng dropped m writuig, as is often found in Indian Turki Lexicons 
Tbis would make * i r 

or t , this latter being nearer to the 

nt transcription, and to the Persian 

viz , 1 dy.iutulmasx, eclipse 

°° a ' To ht thm should he written in two words JjcS^sT, 

and utore correctly still, \th a « « '\l l”- \Sr~~ 

JR 1 N. ’ 
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ScmsAnv of the Events of Altaiish’s Reigs 
607 Accession. Tdj ud dm Hduz sends him, m delegated 
sovereignty, a j (Umbrella and Baton) 

Kasir ud din Kubachah disputes his title to Lahor, 
Tibarhind, (Sirbind), and Kohram 
612 Taj ud din, driven into Hindustan by tbe Khwarizmis, 
is defeated, captured, and imprisoned at Budaon, 
where he died, as his tomb testified 
614 Ndsir ud din Kubdchah defeated Government of Lahor 
confided to JTasir ud din Mahmud, the heir apparent 
618 Jelil ud din Khwarizmi, defeated by Changiz Khan on 
the Indus, attempts to establish, himself in Hindustan, 
hut is forced to tale refuge in Sind 

622 Altamsh proceeds to Bengal, and receives the submission 

of Ghfds ud dm Khiljt 

623 Bantambhor captured 

624 Mandor (in the Siwaiik Hills) captured 

625 Uchh surrenders Nasir ud din drowns himself at Bhahar 

(pp 144, 173) 

626 (In Itabi ul awn al) the Emissary of the Khalif A1 Mus 

tan^ir arrives at Dehli 

626 (Jumad ul awwal) Kews of the death of the Sultan's 

eldest son, Kasir ud dm Mahmud, reaches the capital 

627 Disturbances in Bengal in consequence ’Ala ud din 

Jdm appointed to Lahhuauti (p 174) 

629 Siege of Gwalior* captured, in Safar 630, after eleven 
months’ resistance 

631-2 Expedition to 3141 wa, Bhilsa, 1 and Ujain 
633 „ towards Multan 

,t (20, Sh’ahan), Altamsh dies 

Tie Butkh&na, lie work of 300 yean noticed, its partial destruction, etc 
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No XXV111 

Silver "Weight, 149 7 grs Very rare Col Guthrie 
(Pnnsep com B M Weight, 164 gru ) 



° BTEE9B Retebse 

Square area Square area within a circle 

*_LMJUJI1 

.. u — . — 

Margin ornamental scroll legend obliterated 

I bad, from the first, supposed that these exceptional coins 
rrcro primarily designed to mark the occasion of the arrival 
of the Khnhf s diploma, recognizing tho new Muslim Empire 
of India at Dehh, on the 23rd of the firBt month of A H 626 , • 
but the absence of any date on the single specimen I was 
able to quote m 1846, and the uncertainty with regard to 
the period of issue of the piece, giving the full and com 
Plete titles of the Sul.dn, made me hesitate to assume 
bat these corns, beanng the sole and isolated name of the 
reigning Bmhf fB|leMH fte ^ 

now ad'L ° BaVer C0mO8<! ° f tio Dehh P“‘bans I 

a z mth mw ° coaMe -“' - « 

Pieces antenor to « KeVt '“““‘’a " ^ ailT 1 ° C ‘' 1 '" 1 ’' er 
Of tho writers of th« a ' \ UVOn ^ relatlve testimony 
” ° f th ° ** observe that Hasan Mo* 
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the author of tho T&j-ul-Madsir, refers his money values 
nearly exclusively to Dilhtcals, while Minh£j-u8-Sir£j, who 
had more extensive and later experiences, reckons his totals 
in chiiah and tanlas of silver (pp 162-4, 316). The Chitals 
I conclude to be merely a continuation of the old Hindu 
Dehliw&Ls under the more popular and less exclusively me- 
tropolitan name, without however accepting any necessary 
identity between tbe palpable coins and the money of nccount 

It is quit© true that the Taj ul JIa&sir alludes to Dirhams 
and Din&ra, 1 but these were the names of the current coins 
of the conqueror’s own land, and their mention was merely 
conventional, and in no wise designed to mark any fixed 
variety of piece, as may be seen from the contemporaneous 
reproduction of the gold currency of Kanauj (No. 17) in 
the full traditional fabric and intrinsic value of the locality 
to which it belonged. Moreover, it may be seen how 
distinctly the TanTcah was the accepted and recognized 
term in India, by the fact that the great Mahmud of 
Ghazni, while continuing to make use of the ordinary 
.mint designation of Difham, in tho Kufic legend, of his 
new L&hor coinage of “ Mahmudpur,” * admits the corres- 
/ 

1 Hasan Nwimi says, for instance, in rtfercs/ce to the occasion of the capture 
of Benares by Muhammad bin Sam, that the face of the din&r and dirham was 
adorned with the name and blessed titles of th^hmg (Elliot s Historians, u, 223) 
And again, on Kutb nd din's accession, “ F-om Peshawar downwards the public 
prayers and coinage of dinars and dirhams throughout the whole country, full of 
mem, rcceired honor and embellishment from hi3 name and royal titles ' (u. 236) 

* Albinlm, II EcinandaJ'b>p Fragments, pp 88, 114, 

Albinlm, MS Klnfinj,L*£ju** SirH Elliot's copy , Elliot's Historians, i 62, 
MSS Jiaihah ranant j£C f Sponger's Map, No 13 ^ 

Post una Heiserouten dea Onenta, Leipag, 1864, Jnynholl, Lex Geo 

These coins hare such special claims upon our attention, under many Taned 
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ponding word Z35 taka (or Z3i tanka) m the Sanskrit legend 
on the reverse 


ai poets, that I transcribe the latest revised version of the legends, and reprodace 
an illustrative wood block of the Hindi face 


Saver Sue, 4J weight 45 4 gra Struck at MahnnSdpdr, a h 418, 419 


Obverse 



f?t 

tt Mahm&d 


“ The invisible (is) one 
“Muhammad incarnation 
“ King Mahmfid ” 


Eeverse 

jOUJ! 

< -J M i\ <Jli 

*| <t— 1 11 iXas 4 




J) AST* 


jkAjkXll 


dll, 




jUj <Lj jydjAJS* 1 


Z)\am S, 


I. lie . . , f ™ ,M ^hmUpur Small 418 

lb« Antic <-J 'rmlTS'l’.'i' o Ti'*^ tl “ [“"“P“ a ‘"S w 

0l . " ( ,truA ) at MahraddpGr, Samrat 418 

follow, ^ ** * Knbc H* te * «• *•» , Tory the mrgrnal legend 
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In consecutive accordance with this suggestion of an 

has to be applied to are all open to criticism , and still more bo is the 
rendering of as victorious , but the fsf is m its fit place, and there are 

many inflexions of Xr», “to do,” fstT^T “an act,” Hindustani “to do” 
(Li k\ jd, “ done,” etc ), which might fall m mth the present loose conditions 
•m so popular an. expression as “ Victorious Samvat ' An association ■which is 
the more natural, as tins particular type of money seems to hare been introduced 
for the purpose of marling Ifahmfids final triumph, in getting possession of 
Lhhor, a conquest which was not achieved so early ns has usually been supposed 

On previous occasions, when I had fewer specimens to depend upon, and none 
that gave the written Kwfie counterpart of the Hindi figured date for -418, 1 read 
the unit figure as ^ =2 I now gee that it is in effect an oddly shaped ^ =8, and 
that the 9 is formed, like many of our modern figures for the same number, by 
an addition to the 8 itself, thus C ; the }} is the ordinary form, and the S follows 
the proper Kashmiri outline of that figure The Kufie dies for these coins must 
have been entrusted to a first class artist, for they arc uniformly excellently 
fashioned and correctly marked in the details , whereas the legends on the Hindi 
fate of the coinage vary considerably in their execution, and the orthography 
and the forms of the characters themselrcs are crude and uncertain in the 
extreme IS evertheless these brief records contribute several valuable indications 
* of the advance made in the Sanskrit palxograpby of the period. 

The derivation of the term Tanka is uncertain , Erskine (whose note on the subject 
is appended) supposed that it came from the Chaghatai Turli for white, but this 
is scarcely probable The word may have been of Turkman origin, very early 
identified with Indian speech , we have it in various forms m the modem verna- 
culars Wilson remarks that fakd is “ m all the dialects laxly used for money in 
general,' “ fmW is '• a stamped coin in general, but the latter word also meant 
a weight of silver equal to four mdihai In Telugu, (jn&am is “a com formerly 
current, but now u s cd only in account, equal to four silver fanams There was a 
gold fanlam and a copper com similarly named, both obsolete Hence, we have 
(antafdld, “a mint,” hut, on the other hand, we have 2^" and 
fanla (Canarese), tinea}, “Borax, ’ which may re associate the term with “white " 
Erskine says, “It may be added, that the word tanka or ianga is of Chaghathi Tiirki 
origin, be mg derived from tang, which in that language means whits , having the 
same origin as the a«per (from tmrpot, white) of the modern Greeks, the Ak-cha 
of the Ormanli Turks, the tdtan of the Mingrebans, and many other monies, all 
originally signifying white (Josa fa Barbara in Itamusio, u. 9G) The teng i of 
Kbw&nxm would appear to have been worth the fourth of a crown (\stley s 
Voyages, it IS I) At the present day in Eersia the tango »eems to be worth only 
M (J E. Eraser, Travels in Tenia, p 81) ’’—Erskine s Hist India, i 546 
* 21 tungas=OUa t or llr 9 09~<f 1 (Bokhara Money Tables, J A.S Bengal, vu 
898 On the other hand, Yamb&y gives a totally different word for “ white" in 
Chaghstai, keeping the tenge to the simple meaning of “Slonnaied orgeat. ’ 
The Bussum jJcutnJ Dengi 
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initial era for the purely Muhammadan, coinage of the new 
Dehh empire — incident to hierarchical recognition from the 
Court of Baghdad — there follows naturally an explanation 
of what has heretofore constituted a difficulty in determining 
the application of the titles of Khalif and Amir ul Muminln, 
expressed in Hindi characters on certain classes of Dehhtcah ,‘ c 
which are now seen to refer to the “ Commander of tho 
Faithful,” whose fame extended throughout the Muslim 


1 The primary intention of the words ^ Sri Uammtrah occurring on 

the newly adapted cnrreney of the local Sovereigns of India (Nos 5, 10, 11, 12, 
etc.) has been the subject of controYersy since the first publication of specimens of 
these pieces by James Pnnsep, m the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1835 (vol iy pp 679-682, the original teat of which is reproduced in his Essays, 
yoL i pp 305-310) Pnnsep himself was disposed to identify the name (as he 
supposed it to he), with that of the Hamira of llewar, who succeeded to the 
throne m A.D 1300 Prof Wilson, on the other hand (Anana Antiqna, p 432), 
imagined that the designation belonged to the “Hamfra of Hfinsi, in the time of 
Fnthn Baja (p 60, mfri) My own early impressions induced me to infer that « 
the title was intended to replace the conventional Jmr at Mumtnm, so constant on 
the one surface of all orthodox Muhammadan issues (J R A.S ix (1846), p 191 , 
Pnnsep a Essays, i. 331 , Elliot’s Historians, u. pp 8, 428) This conclusion 
was contested by Sir H Elliot and General Cunningham (Elliots Index to the 
Muhammadan Historians of India, published at Agra in 1819, p 152), and formed 
the subject of a sccoud Note by the former, written many years ago, but which I 
considered it my doty to publish exactly as it wa3 found among his papers, un 
sJtercd and uncommented upon (Elliot s Historians, u. 403) In now renewing 
the whole question, under the new sndeuce, in its varied aspects, that has been 
imported into tho inquiry by corns, inscriptions, and tbe large accession to directly 
contemporaneous history, I have no hesitation in surrendering my early theory 
Much of the incidental tedimony Mterty brought to light, and which seemed, at 
^ «gbt, calculate to support the identification with the tftular designation of 
InLnrM 1rbcn c “ nuoed tfor ® e, o«lr M round to admit of a directly contrary 
s^Lj° n r \ m W58 I allude especially to tho 

oa'tho com" * lfnn s/,a!, pha, which succeeds to the exact portion 

that “^‘od by the Sri JTammra, and to the altered aspect 

proved ortho^ranbr r.r •° a , * l 1 “ oro 0 PI»rtuoe moment, under tho im 

rn. «» Y/;lf ?">'*>“■' "«•. *■» <w>w. 

bm Sim, mi {v 8 p . . n ^ cos=eetg *be prefix Jr/ Ha nlra with Muhammad 
ascription (i *fra \ conclnsiTely determines the continued 
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world, exen to the Delta of the Ganges. 1 The earliest 
pieces of this description, which were designed to convey 
to the subject races of Hindustdn, in tho letters of their 
own speech, the title and designation of tho supreme Pontiff 
of their conqueror’s faith, hear on the one face, above the 

* conventional horseman of the first Drahman kings of K&bul 

the words Wfa Sri Shattpha (Khalifa), and on the other 
surface, distributed around the Dull of Siva (whose image 
has nearly disappeared in the interwoven lines of the later 
tughras), the curtailed legend . . Sri Amir aim . . , 

an apparently crude reproduction of the Arabic j?-*\ . 

To these, again, succeed, in due order, the coins of similar 
fabric issued during the reign of Ald-ud-din Mas’aud, 2 which 
retain the Shalifa on the ono side, while tho more 
ample title of the " Chief of the Faithful" is replaced by tbe 

• King’s own regnant designation, following, in so far, the 
practice of his grandfather, who had very early superseded 
the exclusive mention of the ruling Pontiff. 

To complete the evidence of the intentional use of the title 
of the Khalif on the lower coinage, I am now able to quote 
the record of STustansir’s name in Hindi as the counterpart 
of the Arabic definition of his designation and official recog- 
nition on the Silver Coins, No. 28. 

use of the royal title of Sri 3a mm Ira, m its application to tie then reigning 
monarch, in contradistinction to the ran eras honorary epithets associated with the 
names of his predecessors And, on the other hand, the seeming anomaly of the 
indifferent employment of the higher and lower titles of Gulldn and Amir is 
found to he sanctioned by historical usage from the tunes of ITahmdd of Ghazni 
and his son Masand SeeAlimmt (Eeinand a Fragments,pp 135, 154), Eaihait, 
Elliot's Historians, u. pp 65, etc 

1 Coins of N&sir-nd dm Mshm&d S7id\ of Bengal, and numerous specimens of 
the Laihnauti mintages of Biznh.— Plate i No. 27 of this work, and Initial 
Coinage of Bengal, pp 38, 42, and coin 2S tuprd 

1 Prinsep’s Essays on Indian Antiquities, toL i 333 , Elliot s Historians, u 248 
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The Khalif STustansir brilah 
No imiw Copper ‘Weight 53 grs My cabinet 
No 28} Copper, with a Bmall proportion of silver General 
Cunningham Two coins "Weight, 52 grs 


Hoeseman 
Sri SkallpJtah 


Bull 

m Must an sir billak 


These legends are very imperfect, and have only been 
restored from the three specimens cited above The com 
pound letters must, are palpable and unmistakeable on 
two corns, and the f^T si is legible on both General P ann ing 
ham’s examples, the concluding f^jT is so far conjectural 
that the <3 alone is positively apparent on one com, and 
what I have given as X r may perchance stand for the short 
t m billah 

Shams ud-dm Altamsh 

No xxix (New variety No i PI vn ) Col Guthrie Silver 
Weight, 158 grs a h 632 

Square area, double lines 





Circular area 
<— U >1 all v 

kWsr* 

AlJ! js* b '“l l 

lt~*j — *1 
Margin 


No xxx (No 13, pi i ) 

nnsep coUection B M Silver Weight, 163 5 grs 

-»*** -Jzz 150 ’ 160 ■ ona 

*• -«* the exception of the J, 

7 m EhTLtt, rea4erms „ a. , 


"Margin, four small scroll orna 
ments 
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name of the Khalif aAJb AI mustansir ffllah, by aUI j*\i 

Vamr ittah. The place of mintage is illegible, but two specimens 
retain traces of an imperfect date, thus ^ 

No. xxsi. Silrer. "Weight, 168 '5 grs. a.h. 632. 

Obveese as No. 30, omitting the Ifdsir Amhr Al Muminin. 

Reverse as No. 28. Square area. 

Mamikb, alike on both faces, 

AjUa-» j lAfi) 

The fourth, trial-piece of Altamsh seems to have satisfied 
the mint authorities, and to have been officially adopted as 
the standard monetary type of the Indian Empire, and as 
such continued to he issued in the same form, and with hut 
slightly varied legends, by the kings who came after him, 
in unbroken sequence, for a period of more than ninety 
years. The gold coinage, which makes its appearance later, 
is clearly framed upon the same model, being identical in 
weight and design, though necessarily slightly reduced in 
hulk. Such of Altamsh’s silver coins as have reached us 
aro obviously of impure metal, an imperfection to have been 
espected in the issues of a newly organized mint, but his 
successors very early secured a high degree of fineness in 
both tho gold and silver coinages — indeed, as far as the 
metallurgical science of thb day extended, they aimed at 
absolute purity. The real pervading currency of the realm, 
however, obviously consisted of the time-honored, and widely 
dispersed billon money, and the subordinate copper pieces, 
which tho Muslims inherited with their new dominions 
from tho local princes. In addition to tho continued issuo 
of but slightly modified types of Dehliw&ls with the tra- 
ditional Bull and Horseman device, Altamsh introduced 
abundant varieties of small change. I need not recapitulate 
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the minor peculiarities of these novelties, though many of 
them are now for the first time published , but the incidental 
gradations of the Hindi legends on some of the provincial cur- 
rencies illustrate, m a curious degree, tho slow progress of 
the effective conquest of, or real submission by, tho native 
dynasties, and occasionally disclose an inconveniently pre- 
mature boast on the part of the historians of tho invading 
race One of the most instructive senes, in this respect, is 
the comage of the heads of tho Rajput nationalities, whose 
feudal attachments and heroic contests have been embalmed 
in the bardic chants of their own tnbes, and whoso folk lore 
and traditions have been garnered up and enthusiastically 
commented on by Col Tod, 1 who so truly identified himself 
with the home life and familiar institutions of these peculiar 
races Our knowledge of the more essentially antiquanan 
remains extant mscnptions, and legendary history of some 
the older states of R&jputana has lately been materially 
anced bj the patient investigations, traced site by site, 
t e resulting comprehensive archaeological reports of 
lien Cunningham, addressed to the Government of India, 
tbe best testimony of my appreciation of ^ M espressed 

numerous extracts and references incorporated in the 
ioilowing pages « 


Prior C ° 1 °^ ge nort hem India, as we have seen, at and 
of L ° 1117881011 ° f M ^mmad bm Sdm, consisted 

Sikcr™ ° { 8 tyPQ lnutated from the less alloyed 

T“ S0 ° f tag.* of tlie Zjib, 


winch certainly eee 
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whose early seat of government had beea located at Kabul. 
Alblruni’s account of this dynasty, and the resistance offered 
by its later members to the advance of the great Mahmud 
of Ghazni, concludes with the narrative of the extinction of 
the race in the person of Bhfma P&Ia in A.h. 416 (a.d. 1025). 
Whether Albiruni has preserved the full and continuous 
succession in the eight names ho enumerates is doubtful ; but 
it is clear that there is a break in the terminology between 
the four leading names on his list and the designations pre- 
served in the second division, while the variation, in the no- 
menclature at their point of juncture, coupled with an ap- 
parent cessation of coinage on the part of the leading kings 
of the second period, seem3 to indicate the indirect accession 
of a more southern and definitively Rdjput race, unaccom- 
panied by any such overt rupture, or dynastic revolution, as 
should reach the comprehension of a stranger to local tra- 
dition or the unwritten low, which so readily accepted the 
most powerful king for the time being, as the Suzerain Alaka 
ruja, wherever he might be domiciled, or whatever sectional 
creed he might choose to reserve for his own private con- 
science. I was originally under the impression that the coins 
of Anangpdl and Sallakshanpal (Kos. 32, 33, infra) belonged 
to the sixth and seventh, kings of Albiruni’a consecutive 
series, supposing that, the one name being identical the 
other might represent the designation of his successor, so 
strangely perverted by the Muslim writers into the many 
varying forms of M. Reinaud’s “Kabdajaxpal." I am 
now, however, disposed to transfer the pieces bearing the 
epigraph of “Anangpdl” to the king of that name, who 

point to absolute caste in contradistinction to mere creed. The Ttirk kin^ 
were Buddhists 
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completed IaM JTof, and modified J)i/h, about the middle of 
the eleventh century ;* and, while seeling a non 1 owner 
among the closely contemporary sovereign* for the coin* of 
SaUaUhnnpd!, to rcatoro to the second Jctt/xil the tnlal 
prefix of Ttiiir * The general style and fabric of thc { 
mintages of Anangp&l remote them, in a marled degree, 


‘ “ In Ucwv li Sjmjf S,mj, «u Uk™ tnbc*« fre-j iht cigl'j . la 
the tntdit of all, t'rong la Li* own •♦najtb, Mt=d na print*, tb. arr^iat 
Aofor Fao, the ngtl of Jlaron, fearing con. la Dell,, ike cbitf of all 
Anxnji, at whoso nrrnt. a PnM lb. pri-cr. of Jftn<*or», N sprat, Sx'< 
77t. an I otken on it* roeSae*. Pethawnr Lakrrr, Ka-.-ra, arJ lu bomUu 
ckKf. w,«h Kiri, Pm ? , .-J Cork D^r’-Frtm “CUzfS Ch^\ 

, * tna,l5,,on * 1 -l “Tko acthor ad'*, th« Clehitu of Ajafr ewrd t* 

leut konup to PdM at (k» Oae.alkor-h IW.d^ba.1 rrrdirrd ll ateo*t 
T l !r f,W,r * ,le (otT * ,n «W*. 1*UM f*r 

tor ST" v \ T*®* 7 #,tU ■**«» tie a'trapt of Kara"; 

the Delhi th ^ * t’ ", Ca CC * 7 f ’ S “' Jtln wu r«cU«n<d nctwsor to t 

“r r^ 1 ot K "°" i “> ^ a. nutjt* 

t.nnj had a daughter of the Tuar to «tfL - L p ~VS 

«h’ " E1,0, 

MSS Omni c ,lU J’"' “ 11 *n»>" l» *ftml Arable eoj rente 

r,L„Z^y“°f " k ” a =°" J “a ~*. P «f a. 

■umnun of *bth 1 tk ' !T ' r S ‘° 5 “ f * "4 If Maitedt , 10 

T U r! r ni iw IfllTol nilllll eeTOOSJ Of ILo 00010 of 

of lli authorized mfSjoVlblT ''' rro^" 1 * pT " "S 11 
a list of the Tiin 1 ^ 1DC *ad nrarlj as naltifanoos 

Aiial.c Society hjj ''Tin "s ^IlL'lf’ °' D,Ul ,f “» 

»»l a 03,Ju p " “r s w r - ^ » »«• 

’ P OTI » * hfr « quote, the well known passage- 
“! T ‘“'. «»» th. Choohho, 

ot coon,, „ Z™*' M °S" “ J r *> kl » ' 

*• *» tw. no « “* f" a > '» «» iccooif Jaipslo mine u to 

* m ’"‘ (J HA sT” nd ,'.' ““ "ssntioii thet the pnat 
0. or elie adopt a not unoTOhhi’ Mntonaii, n. too no Tod, 
uoprobable Utenatn,, to, Etjput ^ £ 
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from the category of the more finished monetary specimens 
of the first section of the K&hul dynasty, even as then- 
treatment in tughra, size, and metal approximates them to 
the more purely Indian currencies of the later epoch The 
, absence of any corns of Jaip&l I , Anandp&l I , Tudr Jaipal, 
or Bhimp&l, need scarcely create surprise, now that we have 
learnt from Mahmud’s own historians 1 what a life he led 
these later representatives of the ancient dynasty ; so that, 
when Bhimpal retired to his last stronghold at Kangra,® he 
had already become hut of small repute in the political comity 
of the R&jas of northern India 
Abu Ritrn A1 Bmini's list of the Brahman kings of K&bul 
and their Indian successors is as follows: After Konk, CSS, 

family designations indicative of the Got or tribe of tbe mother I am not at all 
4 sate that snob a supposition would not go fax to explain the difficulty environing 
the name of “ Gain,' which has been made into “slave" (Tod, j. 179), “natural 
son," etc etc., but which would mo to reasonably answer to some of the vernacular 
rendering! of « GeMote," (“ Someswaia, originally called Tntim lUtja, was a 
OuMa by the mother’s side. ' — Cunningham, Arch Hep p 14), equally as some 
of the prefixes to jy ibr daipdl and “Perow Htial ' (Elliot, u 47) 

may chance to accord with the classical Pramar The Muhammadan authors 
seldom specify, and probably but imperfectly realised the gradations of Hindu 
castes, but the T6j ul Mafisir, in speaking of the investment of K&linjar in 
a d 1202, mentions that " the accursed Turvtdr, the Rfii, fled into the Fort,” etc 
(Elliot’s Historians, u 231, and p 228 JMi Solankh pdl, of Gwalior, A.D 1196) 
Parih&r dynasty at Mar war from a p 1129, “ tbe last Panh&r Raja,” escapes from 
Gvcalxor m a.d 1232, on its capture by Altamsh (CunniDghsm, Arch Rep 
1864-5, p 29) The Fatih fir dynasty of Gwalior extended from 1223 a d to the 
final capture in 1232 (pp 50, 6o, xbtd.) Of course, these are merely suggestive 
speculations, but it is clear from the numerous quotations concerning tribal 
divisions among tbe Rfijputs preserved by Col Tod, that the Gotam distinction 
would be as likely to bo kept prominently in view among individuals as among 
the clans themselves In referring to an earlier period, Col Tod enumerates the 
contingents furnished from each State, “fromAjmir the Gor, Dehli the Tuar 
Putun the Chaicura Rqdhur, Kaaonj the Rahtor, Jesulgurh the Bhaih, Lfihor 
the Boota, and from Nadolaye the Chohan." i 248 
1 Eliot’s Historians, u. pp 10 f 22, 21, 33, 47, 50 1 Elliot, » p 34, 48 
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In some of the more finely executed coins there are traces of the word 
TT3TT Rfyi after the Anangapdla deva. The introductory title on the 


troductory senes, instead of over the Horseman on the Obverse, as is usual on the 
later imitations The outline of the Bnll itself is comparatively archmc, following 
the treatment observable in the coins of Bhima (A A ni 9, 17), and which ^ 
should, on other grounds, attnbute to a Kangra or proximate site The Hindi 
writing is comparatively more formed and developed than is usual on the kindred 
pieces, but the execution of the Kufic letters denotes an early period, and the 
monogram of associates the issue indirectly with the coinage of Mas’and III 


of Ghazni, who affected the title of (J R.A S ix 367, and com No 

cxxxv ), and occasionally placed the ahbrevated on the top of the field on 
his silver money But the connexion is more directly established by the fact that 
I am able to quote a small com of Mas’aud III with his full titles in Kufic on 
the obverse, combined with the identical U, on the Jh,l of the Bull. Mas and 
II (a-h 492-508), it will be remembered, was the first of his race who occupied 
on occasional capital, and whose generals attempted to annet the 
21 > » «. 

As the H inai Inscription, which may chance to illustrate some of the doubt * 
, nft:ne3 ° ° Ve ^ raMcn ^ )e d, u but little known, and hut imperfectly accessible to 
modern readers, I append an abstract of its leading historical sections 

Ksaumow from HAssi (copied by Captain E Fell, from a stone in the Fort) 

1 Salutation to Den, etc 

moon ^ Ja ™ b° m “ the race of the descendants of the 

3 He 1 UDCle Mmed « teaser of his fame 

of Gnhilanta, etc 831 aUtnmr,nl moon ' * or 411 ornament to that firmament, the tnbe 

TTilton x> Warn ° r Haranura [“ Hawnra," or Amir, adcordmg to 

the nch« of hi. ° *“ * U "°* t0 the earth > lht fan S. who was ■ serpent to 
strong fortress of AriST" ‘ to *aa, possessing pure virtues, the 

Traxe^a^ f ® Vm f 0sea of battle * “toed the lofty peaked fortress 
»ade, and which hlgllly &ualicd road, which he (Kirana) had 

claimed, “Oh thou hem tt 6 TCtybeart C*«t part) of the earth, thus ex 

6 By new revenue. T**” ^ namo and ma J est r ” 

near it were two loft* v„ n , ^ r0ia u Tlctones » first the high road was finished, 
the wealth 0 f his enemies 2 s m e of copper, etc , and also an apartment for 

dmaely seat,^ ti*° greatness . . . of the fortunate Kilhana, 

ran “ srmed, whose festivals are far-famed . . 
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Ball surface of these coins varies from the Mddhava (a synonym of 
Krishna), to the biUteral vn cha and the more ample As&izarl 

(a title of JJurgtf) 

9 Oh thou hero ! Hanuman thus antes, “that yon possess wonderful valour, 
and that without a doubt the illustrious prince Pnthm Baja is Rfima." 

10 Being bom m the line of Gnhilanta, etc. 

* 11 , 12, 13, 14 [conventional glorifications, etc ] 

16 And, again, KilaTalha, bora in the tribe of Tfida, an image of strength, 
and a slayer of the armies of all his foes (was) a bee to the lotus feet of the for 
i nna te Kilhana his son Upaga was called on the earth Lakshmana 
16 He was aa excellent sage, and by his devotion obtained the abode of the 
three eyed god This fortunate Lakshmana was always the chief of those com 
posed minds. 

In the year of Sarabat 1224 (ad 1168) on Saturday, the 7th of the white 
fortnight, of the month of Magha.”— As Res xv (published in 1825), pp 443-6, 
455 

Col. Tod has published, m the first volume of the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1827), “the substance*’ of this identical inscription, which he 
^states he obtained at Hfinsi Hisfir, in 1816 “The stone on which it was engraved 
was presented to the Marquis of Hastings in 1818, ’ but is not now to be traced 
CoL Tods version differs m many respects from that given above— (1) In the 
name of Ktrana, which he uniformly makes into Ktlhana, as it appears in para 
graphs 7 and 16 of the Fell translation, (2) Hammira, instead of being alain, is 
himself invested with the charge of the 6troog fortress of Asi , (3) The road said 
to have been constructed m the one verson becomes “ a gateway' in the other , 
(4) “ Two halls the victorious treasury of the foe a wealth and his own abode, 
replaces the words in paragraph 6, above given, (6) and Tfida is corrected into 
Doda (Dir) 

It would be rasb to arbitrate between these two authorities in the absence of 
the original document in dispute, with the witnesses on either side in theic 
graves , hut certainly Capt Fell s version is somewhat obscure and disconnected , 
while Tod s, though only an abstract, seems more simple and consistent Prof 
Wilson, however, who publishes tho posthumous work of Capt Fell, whom he 
designates as that “ distinguished scholar, ’ possibly had the transcript text avail- 
able to check the translation to which he lends his authority Tod s case is 
not so clear, though from the general tenor of his paper there remains a doubt 
as to whether he had the compute Sanskrit transliteration in his possession 

See also TTilson, Anana Antiqua, p 432, who partially repeats his accepted 
interpretation of the inscription, m the words, “He was more probacy the 
Hamlra, who was governor of Hknsi in the time of Pnthwi Rai, and was killed 
by the Rqja s uncle Eilhana, as recorded by aa inscription found in that Fort" 
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No 33 2 SallakBhana pala deva 1 

Silver and copper Weight, 50 grs (JR A S ix figs II, 12 ) 


Horseman 

^ irn?T 

Sri Sallakshana pdla deia 


Bull 

Sri Samanta deva 


No. 34 3 Madana Pala Deva 

Silver and copper Weight, 51 grs ( J A S Bengal, iv. pi xxxVi 
fig 16, Pnnsep’s Essays, xxv fig 16, xxvi fig 27 j Anana 
Antique, six figs 19 and 23, J.RAS vol ix. illustrative 
plate, fig 13 

Horseman I jjjjj 

! Jtrqr, ^ ftr , 

Srliroimaplladna ! AIMata Sri Samimt, dan 

la order to bring uader oao tow nU the coma of this class 
appertaiaiag to Native States, at or about the epoch of the 
extension of the Muhammadan conquests among the Bijpit 
tribes, I append a notice of two coins of Hahipdla, the one 
harag traces of the old Bmhmanieal Bull and Horseman 
*ce, tho other approximating, m a minor degree, to the 

War design of Chihar-s local issues 
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No 35 Habfpala, king of Gwalior, etc , a d 1093 1 
Copper, or copper with a very small admixture of Bilver Weight, 
46 grs (3 specimens, my cabinet ) 


Horseman 
The original figure 
is scarcely to he traced 




Boll 

^ft THftTR 

Sri SlaTtfpila 

C 

In large coarse modern looking 
characters, with the mdtrds (or 
head lines) nearly level, as in 
Muhammad SSm’s com No 13) 


No 36 ITahtpal 

Silver and copper Weight, 43 grs (JEAS ix plate, fig 15, 
pp 188, 198 


Sri Ma- 
hi pdla 
DevaJt 


Imperfect traces 
or the Chohfin Bull 

(T»o legend ) 


No 37 4 Someswaro deva 

Silver and copper Weight, 53 grs (A A xix 28, JB A S ix 

fig 16 


Horseman 

§ri Somesxcara dna 


Bull 

TOS!%i 

A$d\Larl, *}ri Samanta deca 


' Cunningham, Gwalioj Inscriptions, p 62, a*n 1093 and UC3 Rajendra 
Lola Mitna, J A S Bengal, pp 12, 16, Pnn'cp, Useful Tables, p 258 
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No 38 5 Pnthvf Raja Deva 

Silver and copper Weight, 52 grs (Anana Anhqua, xix fig 18, 
Pnnsep’s Essays, i pi xxv fig 21 , xsvi 30 ) 


Horseman 
■^ft HWt 7TT5I ^ 
Sri PritI vi R&ja deva 


Bull 

j4sdttar! Sri Samanta deia 


It will be seen, that in this new arrangement of these 
coins I have altogether abandoned any principle of con 
tinuous sequence as well as any theory of limitation to de 
family or to one locality in Bhort, I hold that the right to 
issue this particular species of currency was conventionally 
confined to the Lord paramount among the Edjput States 
for the time being, and that the acknowledged Rajadhiraj 
‘King over Kings ’ or the “ Miraj” of the 
vernacular, was alone entitled to this symbol of supremacy u 
That the exercise of the right was frequently abused is 


1 We may here bnefly describe the state of Ilmdusth&n at th s epoch sod 
i ^ revlous *° the invasions of Mahm6d (four great kingdoms)— 

Dehli under the Tuan and Chohans 2 Kanoni under the Eahtores 
3 Mewar under the Ghe otcs 4 Anhulwara under the Chauras and SolanUus 
and°f 0 H i° Cr ° f ^ Me 8tSte3 tlle numer0U3 P ett 7 pnnces of India paid homage 

£ “ TT 7116 Ime between Kan-J 1516 

ward toft B Cam De ^ clauned supremacy over all the countries west 
The mm W l nS / mWs the lMds by its arms from the foot of 

north to ^ th<! Ar3TUU ChaU1 The power of Ean0I] ] extended 

across the CW> i\ Sn0Wy Mountams eastward to Kasi (Benares) and 
south iu possess ons «° **" ^ ° f 0hund:ul ( D0W Bdndelkhund) on the 
rrrr?! COntaCt 171111 Me ™ <« Medya wax) the central 
the Tramaras of t0 ^ hj ** AraTn11 ' clla n to the south hy 

the south, the Indo, „„ ^ c,tward h J Anhulwara, wh ch atate had the ocean to 
«. 218 At p 443 Tol ° W<!Bt Md the desert the north —Tod u 9 and 
dom n on-XFrotn th e ° U f C01 T ° d PTeS Chand B P cture of the 011015111 

“«fin.)th,oathof B nZn„SZ eiri [?**•** JfiW * (old Gnrra 

\ p ncc tA") resonndcd m fifty two castles 
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highly probable, but among these heroic races, 1 wbo were 
sensitive to a degree on questions of honour and precedence > 
an assumption which could not be defended by the sword 
was likely to be of brief continuance The old Kabul device 
qf the Bull and Horseman, with its special Hindu associ- 
ations, was apparently revived by Anangp&l, at Debli, in 
the days of his power; as other potentates came to the 
front, and other clans secured a temporary dommancy, his 
position changed, and, later in point of time, Hehli became 
a mere king-ship subject to Ajroir. It will be seen that I 
propose to assign the next coin, in the order of date, to 
Sallakshanapala I,, the Chandel monarch of Mahoba, 8 who 


* Hare wo anythin* m European chivalry to compare with the act of the 
Saktawut Chief, who is related to have voluntarily submitted himself for impale- 
ment on the spikes of the gate of a beleaguered town, to enable hu own elephant 
to force on entty ? — Tod, l 150 

* CuXsfCEnDrsisxT (Maboba, K&lmjar,etc) Cunningham, Arch Rep , 1861-5 

7th Eng, 9oQ, Change (KhajurSho Inscriptions, x t> 951 and 999) 

8th „ 999, Ganda (Jfanda Rai of Renshtah s A p 1021) 

0th „ 1025, Vidyhdhara dcvii 

10th „ 1015, VIjaya Til* 

llth „ 1065, Kirtti Varmma deva Coins 

12th „ 1035, Sallalohana Varmma dova (hlhow Inscriptions) Coc«« 

13th „ 1105, Jaya Yannma dova (Khajurhho Inscriptions, ad 1116) 
Coins [Pnn«rp’s Essays, pi xzir 7,8,p 291 
Uth „ 1120, Sollakshana 1 armma dera. 5 brother of Jaya 
16th „ 1125, Fntim Vftrmma. Co»9 

IGth „ 1130, Medana Varmma deva (Inscriptions, 1131, 1163, a.d) Corns 
17th „ 1163, Kirtti Varmma devo? 

18th „ 1167, raramirddi dcra (Inscnptions, 1 167 and 1183 a d ) 

19th „ 1202, TrailoVya Varmma dors. Dili i of Fenshtah ? a d 1217 
20th „ 1205, Sandhira Varmma deva (Copper plate Inscriptions, 12S0 ad) 
2 1st „ 1 2S0, Bboja Vamma (Ajaygurh Inscription), 12SS a-d 
22ml „ VIra Vamuna (M ussy's Inscription, Ko u ), 1315 a d 

5 
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we Ieirn from inscriptions extended bis conquests into the 
Gangetic Doib, and to bis grandson Madana Yarmma deta 
I assign tbe corns bearing bis leading name, in. preference 
to tbe nearly contemporary Madana Pala, of Kanauj, whose 
territory was supplied with a different description of com-i 
age, as well as on account of tbe .serial consistency, if the 
earlier pieces are rightly attributed to his grandsire, whose 
power he seems to have inherited m added stability 1 The 
assignment of the money of the Chohan kings Someswara 
and Pnthvi Raja requires no confirmation , but our special 


General Cunningham adds the coins of this dynasty are “ extremely rare as I 
have obtained only seven specimens in gold, and nine in copper, during a period 
of more than thirty years The gold and s lver corns are all of the will 

known type of the Rathors of Kanoj which bear a seated figure of the four 
armed goddess D irgd or Tdrvatt on the obverse, and on the reverse, the kings 
name in three lines of Medieval hdgan characters The copper coins bear, o% 
tbe obverse, a two armed male figure, which appears to be that of the monkey 
god Eanumdn and, on the reverse, the king a name in Ishgan characters. 
Arch Report 1864-5, pp 85 S3 

General Cunningham was under the impression that the Trailokya Varmm* 
Deva, of the Chindel list, might be identified with the “Dilki and Milks of 
Fenshtah The more complete details of the actors and events of this penod, 
furnished by the work of Minh&j us Sir&j seem to show that though the nssocis 
tion of Trailokya with the Milkn or Milkdeva the son of Fusfo ' 

of Gwalior (Elliot, u 327, Fenian text p 174 Jjj or 
vor jm3 , the Thnkh Mubirak Sh&bi which copies Minh&j us SirSj 

has uL<JU MS Sir II Elliot, ah 6’>9=ad 1231), might 1? 

poss ble, notwithstanding the obscurity of the patronymic, the name of W* 1 
and Milks j of a n 645 =ad 1247, can scarcely 

apply to the same individual, who is described as residing “ in tbe Vicinity of the 
Juana, between Kahn IJW ^ Xarra, whose dwelling place no Mahammidaa 
army bad ever reached -TabuUt .htnn pp 211, 291 See also Elliot, u 
348 3G6 m 76 


» Inscriptions at Mho c, translated by Lieut. Pnce, 2, KkUniar. Lseat Maisej 
" Arf, Eeport, p 83 
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concern at present is with the issues of Ch&har Dova. We 
have independent evidence of his supremacy at jSnrwar, in 
a,d 1246 j 1 and in 1234 we first find him encountering tho 
troops of Altamsh, under Kuwrut-ud-din Tibasi. On this 
and subsequent occasions of his conflicts with the Muslims, 
extending up to a d. 1253, with the capture of Narwar, by 
Balban, in 1251, be is described by Minhdj us Sirdj, as 
^Ip-1 xAj yjd “This Rana ^chdri,” who was 

“The greatest of the kings of Hindustan,” etc, 


1 “ In my account of the ancient corns of Narwar, I have brought forward 
specimens of Chfihada Deva which are dated in various years, fromS 1303 to 
1311, or a » 1246 to 1254, and specimens of his son Asala Dera which range 
from S 1311 to 1336, or from a d 1254 to 1279 As these are corroborated by 
several existing inscriptions there seems to bo no reason to doubt that at least 
these two Bajas must have been independent princes But there are also similar 
coins of a third prince, named Malaya Vannma Deva, who, from the dates of 
S 1280 and 1290, or a d 1223 and 1233, must have been the immediate pre- 
decessor of Chkhada Deva. His coins were found at Narwar, Gwalior, and 
Jhansi , but as there are only firo specimens, it is not certain that they belong to 
Narwar Indeed the name of Vannma would rather seem to point to Kihnjar. 
It is po'sihle, therefore, that ChShada himself may have supplanted the Panh&r 
dynasty Bnt I am rather inclined to think that Malaya Vannma Deva must 
have dispossessed the Panhirs, and that he was shortly afterwards ejected by 
Chhhada Deva, who was most probably the founder of a new dvnasty, as the 
genealogy of the family opens with his name. Cbhbada was succeeded by 
his son Asala Deva His money also is common I found his name on 
Sati pillar at Bai, near Kulh&ras, 8 1327 or a d 1270, dnnrg the reign of 
Sn-mat Asalia Deva . From oil these vanou3 sources the chronology of this 
Narwar dynasty may bo arranged with considerable precision, although toe dates 
of accession cannot be exactly determined— 1 Ch&hada Deva, a » I23S — 1254 
2 Asala Deva, a d 1254—1279 3 GopSla, a d 1279— 1291 Si Ganapati, 

A-» 1291—1293 As no coins of the last two pnnees bye yc/oeen discovered, 
I infer that they must have been made tributary by the Muhammadan kin<^ of 
Debli *’ — Arch Beport, 1864-5, p 30. See also Generabdnnnmgbam’s “ Coins 
of the nine NSgas, and two other dynasties of Narwar And Gwalior J A S 
Bengal, vol xxxiv (IS 65), p 116 / 
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and other similar expressions, 1 showing that he was the 
recognized leader and lord paramount of the Hindu princes 
of central India, struggling to preserve their kragdom.3 from 
the foreign invader The term is susceptible of two 

interpretations, the one as the correspondent of ’STRTt 


s\j jy |*b <5j \j i_ot / 
(A.H 632 , ad 1234 p 240) 

•JjW *b oil" fSJ /si y*. Jl£ j\ isJjyj 

,sSla«ji> j.L.1 JjA t\j ja u\j 

[Tte Siadtoi of t,arwar, ah 632] [ffusrat nd din 

Ub “ m *“* ™ P"”"3 u- y u U- Ll/jA-3 Ji 

(P »7 ) jj] ^ ^ £ i j JgjftS tj Ao. 

J Cjl^ U»/ o_^o , JJrJj o>jLj Js *' I 

‘Jr’' 1 u'—j*-*' 0 M, ,yy?y if yj [y>l,.]ysli A 

i-n 646 , a.d 1248 p 202 * 


U^l uirCy XjeAjA *. , ^y JjJU L^ijy b- yA. JijJ , 
I*-'-" uuib .Jl; aKJ j JrJjtoj jibtyftojA J 
^ >— , AA ^ „y Uj f CjU rf [ JV 1,> SJJ . ^ 

4 *t* 640 AD 1251, p 215 


Jumni, between ^ Oy y,L>- ^ 

armj bad ct« Kh ^ 

348 3GQ, in. 76 ( ^ Lj ^ *y ^ jjiA- d-X-) uW- 
‘ loscnptiotUBtmwf, J 7,_ - ,> . , _ , 

I' »J » othen -ci m U • <f - 36) 
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A'cMra, " established custom, usage,” the other, and more 
probable meaning, as ^ A charyya, “ A spmtual guide,” 

under the vernacular variants of Achaiy and Ac/ian. 

We know that many of the chiefs of these Hajput tribes 

(a 649, ad 1251) j 

jl o-~jJ j\ C^w»^ ^«X*b { j^^- [jjjO JJj 1 5 

^ uJr > 

<y 1 > o^b ^ [ysU-]^i>h <_?b j 

[ u U^l] . .(m 651, AD 12o3) c^-.l 

s^^j) } b j «A-j) ^*0 Ad*-^ ^s\f U T ' 

* p 299 Calcutta test juldi* ^ JjJjJ 

Alio Elliot s Historians, u pp 351, not* I, 3G6, 370 
The Thnkh i Mubhrak Sh&hi, compiled circa a h 83S, winch closely follows 
Minhhj us Suij, in the epitome of the earlier reign* of the Sultans of DeU , 
in giving its version of the encounter with Chihar Dera, speaks of him as 

*V A J o' o!y ** lt** 

The other Rijns from Pnthvl downwards, ore merely desenhed severally a* 
lj\j, k£~ol», or llXib* 

* In the very carlv periods, the pnoces of the Solar line, like the Egyptians 
and Romans, combined the offices of the priesthood with langly power and this 
whether Brahmauicil or Boodhist and in ancient sculpture and drawings the 
head is ns often adorned with the braided lock of the sscctic as with the diadem 
of royalty (even now the liana of Mfiwar mingles spiritual duties with those of 
royalty, and when he attends the temple performs himself all the offices of 
high pnest of the day) Tod i 27, 582 — TJj Jldjetuara, title of pnnee of Mar- 
war, Rij Rij India of Amber , lu 137 — Bawd, title of the pnnee of Jcssulradr 
u pp 249, 277 — Ranas of Mdwar rfeinfn* or Vicegerents of 8m, i 617 — 
Rana of MS war, heir to the throne of Rama called Utndua Sooraj, or Sun of the 
Hindus, l* 211, 232 —The Ath&rx however, may by some sort of possibility 
•land for Alary*, a term denied from Ahar in Oodipur, l pp 213 216 
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in later days affected hierarchal honours, calling tliemselves 
Mahants, etc , and the famous Samarsi was designated as 
tho “ Regent of Slali&dcva ” l 
The coins described below illustrate — 1, Tho independent 
position of Chahar Deva as Zlal&raja Adhraja, 2, His con^ 
cession of supremacy to Altnmsh , 3, Tho establishment of 
Altarash’s generals in Ajra(r and 4, The contrast m the 
orthography of tho Dehli coins of that Sultfrn, and tho trans 
literation of tho name current m Uajputfina 

Coins of Chadab De\a as paramount Sovereign 
No 39 SC (copper m excess) Weight 50 grs A-A. w- 16 

HOBSEJUV Bn T.. 

’St ^3 ip I -toftO 

Srf Chdhada l)era j Aidwarl Sri Samanta Deva 

CniHAB Deva as Tributary to Shams ud dm AUamsh ? 

No 40 SC (copper predominates) Wcight,48 grs (No 15 pi 1) 
AnanaAntiqua xix. 31 34 37 Pnnseps Essays pi xxvi 31 
Hobseuax Bun. 

Sri Chdhada Deva ] A id wart Sri Samasorala Deee 


Altamsu 8 oten proper Coins slruel at Ajmir 9 
No 41 SC (of inferior value) Weight 50 grs 
Pnnsep s Essays i p 333 

Horseman Bpll. 

^ I ^ 

Sri Ramlrah | Sr( Samasorala Deie 


mama^of " S “ &J -t P I49 » Cdciltta telt - speaking of lakk 

, 03 a canons expression m regard to his position as Khalifa- 

Inter aha see notice of Ach^ Mai, Bhadar, Elliot, u 517 
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Axtamsh’s Impend! Debit Coins 
No 42 SC Weight, 48 grs (No 16, pi 1 ) 

Samvat 1288=a d 1231=a n 629 
Anana Antigua, xix. 32, xx 3 Pnnsep s Essays xxvi 34, 39, 41 
Hoeseman Buu. 

Suntan Sri Samasadin 
On the side of the Bull, 

These issues vary materially in the intrinsic value of the dif 
ferent pieces ranging from nearly pure silver to copper, with a 
mere trace of the higher metal 

The legends on these coins differ occasional!} m the definition 
of the Hindi version of the Sultan’s name and titles some 
specimens have Suntan Sri Samasa din, 

and occasionally din Among other pecuhanties, coins 
with these latter legends insert what are apparently dates, 

, under the hump of the recumbent Bull The isolated num- 
bers hitherto observed extend only to i! — 4 and $—6, which 
may he supposed to indicate the years of the reign The 
practice of introducing the full Samvat date, m the available 
spaces in the general outline of the Tttghra device, seems to 
have been an amplification of this preliminary modification 
of the old Hindu symbols and their ultimate elaboration into 
numeral dates, as above given 

The subordinate die modifications peculiar to the epochal 
Tiiiu gx-egrapmuaV TUtrrificaAitms oi the ancient device of the 
Hindu kings of Kabul are otherwise interesting, and may 
lead, under closer and more exact observation, to on im- 
proved classification, of tho different mintages In tho strictly 
initial section of these issues, comprising the money, the 
symbol on the Bull of Siva is confined to his own special 
tndent or (nsul Anangap&Ia introduces a sword or club 
m. place of the tndent (Anana Antiqua, xix 15 , Pnnsep’ s 


Sr( Ilammlrah 
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Essays, pi xxv figs 14, 10), and at times resorts to a four 
pctalled flower (J It A S ix 9) Madana Pala retains the 


tmul but shghtlj altered (\w 1G), though in other cases 
ho vanes tho device (xxvi 27), and m ono instance reverts 
to tho best form of tho old Brahman tnsul (J It A.S ix fig 
13), with tho exceptional adjunct of a clearlj defined ^=2 * 
Prithv i Itdja and Chahar Deva admit of a further alteration, 
and tho ancient trident assumes almost the form of on open 
mg floucr (xxv 21 30, 31) Muhammad bin Sdra, without 
rejecting the modernised form of tho old symbol, m 6ome 
cases affects a rose like flower similar to that cmploj cd b) 
Ananga (xx\ 20) 

Ono of tho most instructive exemplifications of the then 
prevailing system of adoption, or assimilation of local 
types is afforded b) another mintngo of. Altnmsh’s, of 
earlier date, which is directly identified with tho capture of 
Eantambhor, m ah G2d (Samcat 1283 = ad 1226), from 
Chahar Deva’a predecessor,^* VarmmaDcca (a d 1210- 
) The obvious imitation of the style and arrangement 
tho le Q ends of the local (Narwar?) money may be traced 
on the B,nd, face of the lode Muhammadan p.eces, and the 
substitution of Ghazsati P enm „ l egllnis for lhe perfect 
esign of the typical horseman of tho Kabul Brahmans, in 
conventional use in the patrimonial states of the Mahoba 


,, 1S a * so su geestive, and, taken m connection 

' 0 act that tins new issuo was not sustained beyond 

the 'eve 8 da,e nm quoted, would seem to show that 

P 'on currency was designed to marl the event of 


(1865) p 127 uidUrtte”- 

the identity of t^Wner (ll name ,s cot P Te “ m any historical account 

hy the coins ] "v, ° 6 fortress is assumed from the connection established 
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the conquest of the celebrated Hindu stronghold, so Taunt- 
ingly reported by the contemporary historian . l in short, we 
may fairly infer that the coinage in question was intended 
os a kind of Numismatic Fateh Namah, or “ announcement 
of victory,” its superscriptions, couched in the conjoined 

* languages and alphabets of conquerors and conquered, were 
made more emphatically to point to the epoch of the sur- 
render, by the repetition of the date, in the eras special to 
either nationality These 4 stamped manifestoes of the new 
lords of the soil penetrated more readily throughout the 
land, and brought home to the comprehensions of the primi- 
tive races, among whom they were designed to circulate, the 
actual change in the ruling power, far more effectively than 
elaborate proclamations by sound of trumpet or heat of drum, 
which would have secured a short lived and less abiding 

• expression of triumph 

One of the peculiarities of this issue, which also gives it 
an independent value, is that it furnishes the single instance, 
in the entire range of Altamsh’s Kufio or Persian coins and 


j ' 

j y I T -*>!. -;> .■ jA A* la j J j*'*-** 

JjJy aA^l <ul3 cjLj sLijb AjI j dbjti <t£ Aj\ iOy J 
J* al* IZJX* j\ Ax) aLj j,U»- u T Ja ^ j 

JaA)j 9\ j J I 

TabtiUt-i ISSsin, |vr 

Elliots Historians, u 324 , Fenshtah (Briggs ), i p 210 , Elphnutone (edit 
1866 ) p 374 See also note to com of Khfr Shih, from th» same mint, tnfrd, 
for a description of the fortress itselfl / 
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inscriptions, of a counterpart definition of his original Turh 
name, tho correct expression of which is still undetermined, 
and though tho Hindi -version may carry but littlo positive 
authority m tho matter, it gives us probably the pronuncia- 
tion as orally delivered by his Turks officials to tho Indian 
Pandits who transliterated tho name for tho local dio engravers 

Malaya Yarmma Deva, of K&linjar, Nartcar, etc 5 
No 43 Silver and copper "Weight, 50 to 56 grs Samvat, 
1282— a d 1225 ' 

Trinsep’s Essays, pi xxv fig 17, Joum As Poe Bengal, 1865, 
pi xvin figs 25, 2G, p 12C 



Shams ud d(n Altamsh, on the conquest of Jlantamhhor 9 
No 44 Silver and copper Weight, 53 grs Samvat, 1283 
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Chdhara Deva Nanoar Coins ? 

No 45 Stiver and copper "Weight, 60 to 59 grs 
Samvat, 1303‘=a d 1246 

Engravings, J A S Bengal, 1865, pi xnu figs 27, 28, p 126 


Figure of the 
horseman, 

scarcely recognisable 


3 <i?03 

**rl Mat Chdhada Deva 
Samvat, 1303 


No 46 New variety Silver and copper Weight, 50 grs 
My cabinet 

Obverse — ^U aL-H 

Reverse — Horseman, as in Muhammad bln Sam’s coin, No 5, pi 1 


No 47 Silver and copper Weight, 46 grs Common 
No 17, pi 1 
Obierte — J Lj«si\ 
lleverse— Sn Dammlrah Horseman 


No 48 Silver and copper Weight, 53 grs Cotnir 
No 18, pi. 1 

Olverie — j LijM 
Reie^sv — ^ Dammfrah Horseman 


j4 


Copper Weight, 44 grs Rare Multan 
r rerte—^jitxre area, within a circle, with a dotted margin 

Irea, as in No 19, ph 1 , ,jLL* t^Sjo 
1 Otter dates range on dovra to B 1311 


ho 
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G Inscription on the Upper Circlet of the Second Story of the 
Minaret 

js** JLUt 

oLa J jJUil *UI Jir J LJjA I 

cr*!Wi ^ Jj*M k.V» ^Ul j C U\ * 

y;k-*l! *U-J1 i js* S^aUl aX* 3\ Jllr- iljjil 5U 
U,a!! CA\a* J jS * Sa\j\ j ^ ^U\ -u^ ^Vi *UJ1 
^Uj\ ^RkiJI y \ LUI J 

AjLw J Sj*\ ^^Lc! J AllkLij <t£L« *!J1 dii- ^—**^1 


H On the third story over the doorway, and on one of the bands, 
“TjT * aU< * a * ory ht * e3 are repeated, with the addition of 
<tJ ^’ u~M a ®d other minor variations, and finally theepi 
graph (i ) over the doorway of the fourth story attributes the , 
entire structure (with obvious errefr) *to the time of Altamsh 
Tho modification of his titles and designations alone would 
indicate the deferred execution of this inscription 
*ls-ri a Uj| iljjt r y ^ 

^ r^ 1 j h/i j r m a, <i &> ' 

CO, 0,1, yUSI , } j 

u'UJI j^\y\ ^UX 

Xtornsh on one of the centre arches at the 

■a-utb, date a n 629 


belt of om'cf .l** 0 lBIICtfect “““iptwn of Altamsh on the loiter 
ham pves tho I ° f tho BM 1"e Ajmtr Gen Cmmieg 
, , » Ike sUI legible porhon 

none* of aa uucrmtinn «r 9 Emperor Ddbir has preserred * 

0 "K to„i »t»eh he saw on the ptc of tbo U.*M ■ <• 

“(^"'■rMt.Arehlt.,, , 8 e,, pK) 
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h'feir-ud dfn hMunud Sh(Jb, heir apparent of Altamsh 
. (fiee p 45, it iprd ) 

Ko 60 Siltcr Weight, 163 1 gn Unique British Museum 



Obteese 

jS \ yl 

^ ili 



Reteuse 


j,U3i Ot^c ^ 
rU^I 


• Margin, illegible 


Tho incidental details of the legends restrict tho assign- 
ment of this picco to one of (tco indiuduals, the eldest or tho 
joungest son of Altamsh, tho latter of # whom was aulhon- 
tatneli designated b\ the identical name and title of 
Jsisir-ud dm Mahmud, 1 m C2C ah, after tho decease of 
his brother, the chemhod heir apparent to the newly- 
established Muslim empire in the East Tho introduction 
of the formula, “during tho reign of (tho Khalif) A1 Mos- 


d ^1 ^ r U JLL,* 

T»b»Ul Mft, f 1S1 , j .If s V *01 
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tansir billah,” on the reverse, limits the ultimate date of the 
possible issue of the com, not so much to the fifth month of 
the year a h 640, when that Pontiff died, but with clear locql 
effect to ah 641, when the knowledge of his death was 
officially declared by the substitution of a new name in the ( 
mintages of the capital of Hmdust&n 1 , 

The younger son, who was destined eventually to succeed 
to the throne of his father at Dehli, m a h 644, after the in 
tervenmg reigns of Rukn ud din Firuz Sh&h, Riziah, Muizz 
ud-din Bahrain Shah, and A1& ud dm Mas’aud Sh&h, m all 
however, extending only over a space of eleven years postenor 
to the death of Altamsh, must, under these conditions, have 
been but of tender years, and, though, at this juncture, pro- 
moted to the titular honours of an elder brother, m no posi 
tion to exercise authority in his own person, and still less 
likely to have had medalhc tribute paid to him by his father, * 
should such motives be suggested in reference to the unique 
specimen under review To the first bom, N6sir ud din 
Mahmud, no such objections apply he was very early m 
vested by his sire with the administration of" the important^ 
government of Lahor, and m a h 623 advanced to the higher 
charge of the dependencies of Oudh, from which quasi outpost 
he was called upon to proceed against Hisam ud din ’Awr 
(No 4 mtho list of Governors, p 8), who had already achieved 
a very complete independence in the province of Bengal 
Here his arms were fortuitously, but not the less effectually 
successful so that be had honours thrust upon him even to the 
cd Umbrella and its attendant dignities, 8 whatever tho exact 


w oa ono by MusMj m to na- i77 > 181 2 °;i 

!>Ucv amour the ™ u r Lj ctop » oat mc dcn tally in the Court 1 st, vhere, in M 
as 0 the .Emperor Altamsh, he is so <lcs gnited (p l"S) 
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measure of power these heraldic insignia carried with them. 
He was, moreover, specially associated with the Pontifical 
recognition of the Indian empire, and was permitted to share 
the KhiVats (or rohes of investiture) forwarded on the occa- 
sion from Baghdad. 

I should prefer, therefore, to attribute the issue of this 
piece to the close of his career: the lowest range of the 
date, as its legend declares in indirect term3, is antecedent 
to 641 A.H., hat the technical and manipulative treatment 
of the crude Kufic epigraph brings it into close connexion 
with many of the introductory specimens of the Imperial 
Mint, and the tenor of the legend equally removes it from 
the terms of the later phraseology imported into the Dehli 
series. We have seen that there was some confusion as 
to the correct orthography of the name, of the Khalif 
on the coins of Altamsh (Nos. 29, 30), in the irregular 
addition of dlb and to the name of Mustansir ; but 

the introductory coin No. 28 defines the title simply as 
“ Al Mustansir, Commander of the 
•Faithful,” a definition which is adhered to on the money 
of Rmah and her successors. In this particular the pre- 
sent specimen follows the exceptional example of some of 
Altamsh’e coins. No. 30, and appends to the name the ulti- 
mately discarded . The imperfect arrangement of the 
legend, necessitating a filling-in of the vacant space, at tho 
conclusion of the ordinary sentence, with an extraneous word 
also identifies the piece with Altamsh’s tentative issues, and 
tho caligraphic conjunction of the initial \ alifvdth the body 
of the succeeding J [dm in fU indicates the teaching of a 
similar school of die engravers, which is rendered more 
marked by the insertion of so many short vowels, a practice 
which was not long persevered in. 
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The adjunct of “Shah” after the name of the prince, 1 and 
the abstinence from the use of the title of Sttlidn at this point, 
is suggestive, as also is the tenor of the final jjlhLi ^ in hen 
of the imperial ^ , which may possibly refer to the 

still current employment of the Bimplo of the days of • 

his more humble pretensions, to be seen on so many of the 
father’s corns, pi i. figs. 20, 23. 


ALTAMSH’S ALIEN CONTEMPORARIES o\ INDIAN SOIL 


The alien intruders upon Indian territories, whether kings 
or generals, who have left numismatio evidence of their pre- 
sence in or near the dominions of Altamsh, number no less 
than seven 8 Their careers can scarcely bo made to follow 


1 N&sir ud dm Mahmdd, the second eon of the then ruling Emperor, is called 
by his own special biographer, MinhSj us Sir&j, 

jjIIiaJ! LjJjJI jJu 

(pp 9, 177, 178, 201, etc), which is in contrast to the nominal adjunct so coo 
stant with his*predecessor8, FirOz Sh&h, Eahrlm Sh&h, Mas’aiid Sb&h. On one 
occasion only does the additional Sh&h appear in a substituted list of AltamA’* 
court (p 178), where the text gives— 1 Sult&n N&sir ud din . 2 Bult&n 

h&sir ud dm Mahmfid, and at the end, after the name of Rukn nd din Ftr^ 2 3 * 
Bh&h, comes “N&sir nd-d£n Mahmdd Shah " 


2 William Erslone, in his latest work on “B&ber and nnmiydu" (London 
1851), gives a summary of the vinous Mongol and TOrki tnhes, and their early 
seats which has an important bearing on the successive invasions of India. 

The tnbcs which we include under the name of Tatar (properly * T&t&r )t 
consist chiefly of three great divisions or races, all differing from each other w 
manners, institutions, and language 1. The Tunguses and Manchds in the east 
o Asia, north of China 2 The Mongols, or, as they are called by the Persian* 
nea 1 & * f S ’ ^* a Moghuls, who occupy chiefly the middle portion north of Tibet? 

3 The ThrV™ 1 ** ^ e ^ n > part of the desert between that and Talk, and 

on the w ^ orinan 7 centuries have possessed large regions that ertend 

boandarTi}, 0 ™ M ° nsols £roin tlie d «®rt of Kohi, having for their southern 

L lack Bert ♦Ifr,™** 10 * ° f K4s hghar and P&mer, Khor&sln, the Caspian and 

some few triV. i “ d Vo, 8a on the west, and Sibera on the north But 

. * ™ °* Mongols and of Turks, are to ba found in the limits thu* 
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tiny very exact sequence, but the general order of their 
action on the history of Hindustan 17111 perhaps be sufil 
ciently preserved in the arrangement now adopted 
I Taj ud din Bdur, already noticed, p 24 
U Aid ud-din Muhammad Khdnzmi 
TTT Jalfil ud din Manhbamm 
XV Changiz Khan 
V. Hasan Karlagh 
VI IJzbeg Pai • 

VII Ndsn ud dm Kuhachah of Smd 
The dynasty of the Khanzmian kings, from their first 
dawn of independence to their last scion, the heroic Jal&l ud- 


din, is as follows — 

a a 

1 Kutb-ud-dm Mohammad bin Annshtagm, 491 

2 Jalil ud dinAtsas^w!) 521 

3 Tdj ud dm H Axslan^lLj! jJjl)bmAtsiz, 551 

4 Sultan Shah bin 11 Arslan 567 

5 Ala ud din Abu l Jfu-affar Tahash bm n 

Arslda 589 


COU1HXCSD 4. D 

9th Dec 1097 
17th Jan 1127 
25th Feb 1156 
4 th Sept 1172 

7th Jan 1193 


6 Aid ud d(n Abu l Fath Muhammad, bm 

Taiasb 596 23rd Oct 1199 

7 JaMl ud din Mnnkbarmn, bin Ala ud-din 

Mohammad 617 8th Mar 1220 


marled out as peculiarly belonging to their respective ranges The Tdrls are 
the most extensive and numerous of the three races (vol. i p 9 10) 

A15 ud-din s troops were chiefly Tiirkm&ns and Can cal is (D Ohssou, i 196 
Puce, u. 405) 

4 Chcagiz Khin s grand army was a mixed assemblage of many tribes and 
races The Titar tribe formed the advance (Erskine i. p 534) 

Saif ud-din Aghrak s forces, dunng his governorship of Peshiwar in 617 a n 
were composed of Khoulloudjea (Arabs) and Tdrkmins. Yamia Malik s troops, 
the same penod, were Ttok *• Cancalis — D Obsson, i 299, 300 303 
* Jbn Asir Kdml AUawdrikky Tomberg s Arabic text, p 103 Frahn Num. 
Huhara. 145 and Opuscula postum, by Dorn, 1835 pp 58, 252 Price, Blahom 
medan Hist it p 389 Peha de la Cron 
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Corns of Ala vd din Muhammad fan Talash 
No 61 Gold Weight, 65 grs size, 6 Ghazni a h 623 1 
India Museum Similar to Muhammad bin Sam’s com No 1 
Frcchn Kecensio pp 145, 595 Anana Antiqua pi xx fig 28 

lux' j — 

J i- -u v 

Margin — < — yo A— LJI 

j ) fi ui iJjZ jLjHta 

A>Lx-i * SjL . c luJj A~j t 

The silver coins of this Sult&n of which there are three 
varieties of types scarcely affect the senes of Indian issue* 
beyond the monogrammatic record of the ancient Mint of 
Perwan * whose proximate silver mines contnbuted so much 
to the currencies of the south The mixed silver and copper 
coma on the other hand are strangely identified with the 
carlj traditions of the K&bul Brahmans and show how firmly 


a-I—IW 

A \ J \yaj 

»- U\ 

u— *}*w J— — +\ 

Margin— KurSn Surah is 33, 
andlxi 9 


* °? Cr datc * Gba2nl 616 617 a u Badakhshkn (undated) J R.A S 
xt u 50'* * 

' I r ^ 1 ^ 35 ° 9 lon e 60 1 16 JKASup 331 and pp 257 301 2-3 
ore. 5 ^ v » 200 201 Between Jkn&na and Panjhlr ore the tninM 
Oweler n *<»5 6 'W'tljout gardens, orchards or tilled lands — 

'Mritm-, Ef * Vhle * Baber PP 139 l* 6 Masson 1 166 
7 «t diiin. ..T e , U ‘ r ° raat on M t0 the produce of these mines * L argent 
m ne e«t au «ommct d * ^ ° ne Ka * e hotto de Idgumes coCtte nn drachme. I* 
A forte d aroir Jtd *** mont,en ® I” d 0 ® ne la Tille et cette montsgne 
Mtjnird. i'jf!, 7 bo^p a DEe T “te carerne —La Terse M B de 
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the do minan t heraldic device held its own, both among their 
own home tribes for succeeding generations, and equally re- 
ceived acceptance from so many foreign invaders of the soil 
No 62 Copper Weight, 68 gig 


Obveese 

Horseman in Tughra, to the 
left 

Zegtnd arranged in vacant cor 
nets of the general device 


Reverse 
Boll mTughra 



Some specimens have outer 
margins with <dl\ , etc 


No 63 Variety No 10, plate and No 56, page 203, JR A S 
xni , Tnnsep’s Essays, pi xxxm. fig 2 
Obverse — Horseman in Tugftra 
Reverse — hull front face in Tugbra 
The palpable and obvious legends usually inserted m the 
vacant spaces around the leading device are seemingly omitted 
in this specimen, but on closer examination the flowing lines 
of the figure of the Horseman are seen to be composed of 
crypto-wntmg, arranged with considerable shill, so that an 
ordinary observer would scarcely detect the departure from, 
the standard design of the earlier mintages It is more diffi- 
cult, however, to say what is and what is not designed to he 
conveyed in this elaborate monogram, 1 but I fancy that I am 

1 These cyphers or monogrammatic enigmas found much favour with the T&rks 
as may he seen in the Ottoman Snlt&n s complicated Tughras composing the 
ordinary central device of the currency of Constantinople The earliest example, 
in this senes is that of UrLh&n bin Usmhn a h 726 (Mar*den Jio 379) The 
Tughra as monogram of U 3 n 10 ") 13 described 

by Marsdea " as produced by a fanciful distortion of the characters that eapress 
the name (p 404) 
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able to trace a considerable portion of the authorized Muham- 
madan Kalimak 1 

On the reverse is to be seen a most eccentric Chinese- 
Iooking pattern, which resolves itself, on examination, into a 
full-front human face. The Arabic word occupies the 
vacant space on the forehead, while the eyebrows, nose, and 
cheek-bones are formed after the composite design of a strung 
bow, with the arrow in position pointing downwards, its 
forked point representing the nostrils. Two simple dots be- 
low the bow-stnng, one on either side of the arrow, answer- 
ing for the eyes, complete the picture. Traces of Kufic 


1 My comments, in 1858, on a parallel piece, were to the following effect — 

“ In the absence of the coin itself, it would be rash to speculate upon the true 
purport of this obverse, or the tenor or language of the partially-vislble legend. 
The reverse figure of the horseman, however, offers tempting material for tht 
exercise of analytical ingenuity 

“That the lines of which the device is composed were originally designed to 
convey, in more or less intelligible cypher, some Moslem formula, there can be 
little question How much latitude in the definite expression of the letters was 
conceded to the needful artistic assimilation to the normal type, it may be difficult 
to say But, though I should hesitate to pretend that my eye could follow the 
several letters of the full KaUmah of^ J I have no doubt that 

those words are covertly embodied in the lines forming portions of the general 
outline The Kufic « palpable, when reading upwards from the front of 


the butt end of the spear, portions of the may be traced along the spear 
itself, and the rest may be imagined under the reasonable latitude already claimed , 
and, lastly, the may be conceded in virtue ofOu very obnons final A . which 
appears over the horse’s hind-quartets 

pTactlce of reticulating words and names into device embellishments for 
rous mi 0 * l ° favour with the S&mini mint-masters , and we have nume- 

to much Urn. ° * * un, ^ ar tendency among the Muhammadan races who succeeded 
or altered seats Cl J llailll0tt of the Bukhhri empire, with the modified boundaries 
vioce* of the sonnf'”'?*™ 604 ’ raa< * ent to tbeir progress towards the richer pro- 
may cite the Ghaz rr <0n ® Be tD J’ 6e ^ *° a single exemplification, however, I 
the ohvene, and ^ Currenc * tbe recumbent Bull in Tughra on 

and nrtttd Hindu de* KUfi<! lfgcnd on ^ reverse In the lines of this ancient 
directions, the name ma * * lcra m d» m all facility and in two several 
pl «iiu. fig 2 0 t e prophet of the Arabs, .v., pnnsep s Essays, 
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writing are to be seen on the margin Outside the square 
frame which encompasses the face. 

No. 64. Silver and Copper.’ Weight, 49 grs. 

For engraving, see Ariana Antiqua, pi. xx. fig. 4. 
Obverse. I 


No device. 

Legend in a square area. 


Bull in Tttghra , mnch debased, 
and similar in outline to the 
Peshdwar coins of Hnham- 
mad bin Sdm (No. 12). 

Traces of Hindi letters at tbe 
top i at the foot — IIS * ! 


No. 65. Copper. 


Tbe Human style of Bull, 
with the word in- 

scribed on its side. 


No. 66, "Variety, with tbe Hint introduced Mow tbe Bull. 

No. 67. Silver and copper, 

Obverse. Reverse. 

No device Horseman, to the left. 

Legend within a square. ^ILUi 

Below the horse ylO 


No. G3 Silver and copper Weight, 53 grs. 

Reverse. 

Horseman to the right. 

In a line with the spear 
> 60S a H. “ Oa insSra dam son moaogrtcme (Toagra), h la suite fie son nom, 
l’epithlte d' ombre de Dteu »ur la lerrt, et l‘oa vonlut, selon la coutome, ajonter a 
sea titiea celm de eecond Alexandre. II prtf&a le sumom de Sindjsr, qui lrn 
parat de roeiUear augnre, parce que le prince seldjoulude avwt rfcgne qaarante- 
■Q5i Baa.’ 1 — D’Ohsson, i. 1S2. 
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No. 69. Silver and copper 

Obveese 



Small coin, Dehliwal form 

Eeveese. 

The usual Indian type of 
Horseman to the right. « 
Traces of 


No 70 Variety, in copper. Engraved as No. 8, pi xx 
Ariana Antiqua 

Other varieties of Ala-ud-din Muhammad’s coinage, to 
which it is unnecessary to refer in detail, bear the names of 
the mints Zamindawar, Si ^ Hirdt, jyjj, Porshor 

(Peshawar), Tdlikdn, and Su/urkdn (Shnb- 

bergan). See J.E.A.S. xvii. p. 203, etcr 


Coins of Jalal-ud-din Marikhamin. 1 
No 71. Silver 'Weight, 47 grs Unique. Hasson collection 
E I. Museum. 




Imost all the Oriental authorities concur in writing this name as ifanifa' 1 " 
m Ohnou eiphuju its meaning under that transcription as Mangou, “ reJtfMV’ 

"i ou 9trdi, «donn6.-_Dten-donn$, j 195 The final consonant, in the name, 
and » * Wnn ** aW!nte, y tfienbcal in form with the terminal letters of 

djrectioti^^ There are, however, no dots, and the last sjlkble 

pl xxxlu. fig ^ intended for ni n, which compromise I have adopted through- 
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No. 72. Silver and copper. "Weight, 45 grs. Rare. 
Obteese— Horseman to the left, in broad lines. 

Reyebse— Legend in square Monumental Kufic . • . 

Ho. 73. Silver and copper. Weight, 44 grs. 

Obteese— Horseman to the left, treated more after the Indian style. 
Traces of etc. 

Reveese — In ordinary Persian letters, 

J Li all J hr J*U\ 

Coins of Jalal-ud-dm Mankbarnin (minted in India). 

Ho. 74. Silver and Copper. Weight, 54 grs. 

Horseman. Boll. 

*ft ^ft i sra - reff 

Sri Hamlrah. Sri Jaldlad'in. 

N.B. — I had some doubts, in early days, as to whether these coins 
should he preferably attributed to Rttlah, JaMl-ud-dfn Firttz, or to 
Jalal-ud-dm Khdrizm BhAh. . I have now definitively fixed upon the 
latter assignment on more exact Palajographio grounds, in addition 
to the arguments already brought forward against the claim of Fi'niz 
upon the typical evidence. — Patan Sultans, 1st edition, p. 30. 


No. 75. Copper. 



Obteese — Dotted margin within doable line9. 
Reveese — Dotted margin inside a single circle. 


Coins of Changiz Khan. 

No. 76. Silver. Weight, 47 grs. Rare. India Museum. 



f-k— 


— i — n i 
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No 77. Silver and copper. "Weight, 63 grs. 
(Similar in treatment.) 


Same legend 


No 78. Copper. Kurman. 
LjUs. Ja-c 





Similar legend. 


The name of ia written in precisely the same combined 
form as that in use on the latex coins of Ald-n&-d?o; that is to say, 
with the end of the j run into the succeeding ^ . 


Saif-tid-dm Hasan Karlagh. 

Saif-ud-din Hasan Karlagh , 1 one of the leading generals of 
Jal&l-ud-din Manhbamin, was left in charge of the depend- 
encies of GhoT and Ghazni hy that ISonarch on his departure 

1 Lorsqua Ogour fils de Cara-khan . . etdh en guerre avec ses parents . . . 
ll tnompba de aes ennemis, con quit plusieuia pays, et devint nn monarqne puissant 
II convoqua, pour lors, nne assemble g£nerale, oil il t^moigna sa satisfaction A 
ses parents, d ses officiers et & s— troupes, et donna & ceux de ea famille que 
l’ a went secouru, lc nom dOnlpe i, qui Teat due, en turc, oilier, mmliaWH 
Cc nom demeura & tous lenrs de*cendants, quoique, dans la suite, dirersos circon- 
stances leur alcnt fait donner des noma parti cull era, coraroe ceux de Corloucs, 
CaUatyet, Kiplchacs, etc ; mais la notn gfiniiinque d’Ouigours tie leur en est pas 
moms iest6 —B Obsson (quoting theJam'i ul Tnwinkh), l 436. On compte 
encore pinni les branches des Ogouzcs 1, Les Ourgoures , 2, les Cancalis , 3, les 
Kiptchacs, 4, les Csrlouks, 5, les Calladjes, et 6, lea Agatcheris Cea nations 
torques hibitaient la partie occulentale de I’Asie centrale Le temtoire de 
uigour* s ftcndait lusqu'&u* moats Altai, & \ cst de cette etaine on trsnwt 
« pcuplcs qui appartcnaient.les uns, A la race torque, lea autres, A la race tatare 
ou mougole (i, p 423-4). \ 

\ 
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from India, en route for I’r&fe, in a.h. 620. 1 He is noticed 
casually by Alinhaj us Siraj about the year a.h. 624, as secur- 
ing his possessions from the plundering Jloghuls of Oktai, by 
coming to terms noth the invaders, 8 and he seems to have 
been able to hold his own, in an uncertain way, till a.h. 636, 
when the Hoghul advance in force finally drove him down, 
towards Sind and Multan. 3 This occurred during the reign 
of Riziah, and his eldest. 6on 6eems to hovo been deputed to 
attend the court of that Queen, where he was received with 
distinction, and complimented with the charge of the dis- 

* The following is the Arabic text of Ahalfeda relating to Hasan Karbgh, it 384 

<— j \ j * II i_s^- JiL>- W j 

tl$L» lij Ojh J 3 t*- » LJ*J lij i-£l j 

A-jll Sh U v _ J Ln j lL&j\ 

This is the Hassan Carrac of Deguigncs “ Lorsque Dgelaleddm eflt appns que 
les Wogols avoient repasse ]e Gihon, il Tint h labor dans le dessern d alter soa- 
mettre 1 Eraque H laissa dans ses nouveHes conquetes deux officiers, Pehleran 
Uzbek et Hass an Carrac, snrnoramfe Ooapha hloulk. Ce dernier dans la suite 
chazsa TJibek, et a’empara de tout ee qtfil uroit anx Indes 1 (1 an 627 de V flegire) 
Book sit p 251 , toI il— DOhsson tap, “Djflal laissa h Enjbec le gonvernement 
de ses possessions dans l’ lade, et AYefa-lHlik, celni dcs pays de Gour et de Ghana 
(620 A.H.) " nip 4 

* Tabok&t l-Nasin (Calcutta text) p 388 

Uif- ^ &a*~j jJJ (__£-_) ti£L* 

^ (Jij& J=r ]jJ^ tJLsJl iS jjj 

c>f 

Khidmat 13 here used in the sense of tribute, as in the recognised Khvlmatdna, etc 
{ J£~sr> is a word the derivation of which a not quite clew, but the meaning 
here seems to refer to “reemers" or collectors, rather than to ThOou, or “ the 
Police,’* as Johnson interprets the term > 

5 Tahakit-i-Nfism, p 392. 
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trict of Baran (notv Bulandskahr) , shortly afterwards he dis- 
appeared, with little ceremony, and rej oined his father. Saif- 
ud-dln Karlagh was eventually killed, dunng this same year, 
at the siege of Multan, by a troop d’dlite of Etz-ud-din 
Balban, Etsklu Khan, the governor of I/chh 1 and Multan, oi* 


1 As the town of Uchh has of late sunk into obscurity, I quote a brief account 
of its monuments from a description of ITch-Sharffi in 1836, by 2£utaki Mohan 
m — “ JJeh, sutnamed PcA Shan/, or holy Uek (Iat 31* 12 , Jong 72° 3”), 
which, being near the junction of the united streams Hesudrus, Hypbasis, and 
Hydraotes, Acesines, and Hydaspes, attracts the notice of geographers, contains 
. nnmerom sepulchres of the Muhammadan saints The oldest of all is that of 
Sh&h Saif ul H&qqiii A miserable wall without the roof enTirons the dust of 
the above saint If I write the respective names of the saints of Pc A, along 
with their incredible miracles, I fear to enlarge my remarks , however, I presume' 
to lay before you the endeavours of my feeble pen in regard to Shlh Siad Jalit 
and Ins reputed descendants He died 600 years ago, and is said to have lived to 
the age of 160 His tomb, which is inside a large hut gloomy room, a elevated 
about five spans from the surface of the ground. It is a rery simple building, 
adorned with the poor, frail and old canopy Both of his sides have ten graves of 
his offspring They are distinguished by one rising above the other, which fill 
the entire position of the room None of them have any kind of inscription 
“The tomb where the body of the Makhdfrm rests is a very poor structure, 
hnt raised about seven feet high from the ground, which is concealed by numerous 
other graves There is nothing admirable in the shnne of the Makhd&m 
Three small openings give light inside the apartment The following Persian in- 
scription, written on the door, presents us with the date of the Makhdum’s death 


dL*a»- 

(Jbj J j iW*.." lg Jjj 


“ •'When the world was Covered by darkness without the countenance of the Sh&h 
(or MaUiddm) The cate was 786 of the Hijri era,’ 


\ u The mausoleum of Makhdfim Jah^ a&n Jah&n Gasht is annually visited by the 
I'^gassssf S he Asisst csswaWy li ef reryvsdf &it (he Ann&ro? fihr snrrftr at 
the holy EM, who possessed such boundless reputation and respect in days of 
old, have been not adorned with any land of architectural beauty, cither by their 
posterity or behevprs, except that of ‘Bibi JuidTadi,’ (or the lady of the long 
h U iltn3te on l ^ e TEr ff e °f n precipice, which commands the old bed of 
l e jib nvers, and gives a romantic view The southern part of this magm- 
cent sep chro has been unfortunately swept away by tho late inundations The 
out opens towards the East, and has a sight of the other two cupolas They 
f d handsomeness the others of Vch, except that of *Blbi 
BiM JindYadi' was one of the descendants of Shfih 8fad Jolil, 
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the part of Rmah. .Saif-ud-din’s generals, however, having 
succeeded in concealing the fact of hi3 death, vrero able to 
secure the surrender of the town. 1 

Saif-ud-d\n Al-ITasan Karlsgh. 

*» No 79. Siher. "Weight, 169*5 gre (Six specimens E. India 
Collection.) A.jr. 633, 634. 



i 1 1\ i\ UM 

«L-U1 

A — 1. 11 * 

j — - — 

Dotted margin .... 


^ 

trlr 3 

Margin — ^ A-Xh 

j Ut-dj 


These coids aro apparently Camp Mintages, as they hear no trace 
of the name of a Mint city: m their weight and general outline 
they seem to have beeh imitations of Altamsh's new currency 


of whom 1 hare already spoken The dome in which she sleeps is erected of burnt 
bneks, which are cemented by mortar. The whole of the edifice is ornamented 
by ramus hues and lapis lamli of the celebrated mines of Badalhshdn The 
Btze of tbu grand budding may be estimated at about 50 feet high, and the* 
circumference 26 ” 

1 Tabakht-i-N&sin, p 270 
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Ko 80 Copper (or mixed copper pnd silver) 1 


Rajput 

Horseman 

with 


c’^J 1 — — Ijll 


Sri JTamirah 


f 3 / 


I»o 81 Silver and copper 
Rajput 

Horseman 
Traces of 

If this com is correctly attributed, it would provo that 
Hasan Karla gh’s father’s namo was Muhammad 

No 82 The most curious coma of Hasan Karlagh, how- 
ever, are those of the “Bull and Horseman’ type, with 
Hindi legends, winch follow tho model of the Dehhxtdlas of 
Kub&chah of Sind The name is oddly expressed, and the 
letters them selves are peculiar in their forms, but I have 
little doubt that the correct reading of the legend is as 
follows * 

Sri Hasan Kurla 

These coins, I believe, have never either been figured or 
published. They are common enough, ns I have some six of 
them in my own limited collection * 


Com in the East India Collection 



1 These are the co ns entitled Dehliwilaa, following on to the pre-nous models 
ot Sham ud d n Kubhchah of Bind — Anaaa Antiqua, pi xx. 19 Prills ep t 
Eesajs pi an. 47 


3 ^ teT t ' le ft tore desenptire details of tho eo ns of Hasan Karlagh and his 
son Muhammad had been set tip in type I discorcrcd that General Cunningham 
already pot upon record in ha Archseological Report to the Government of 
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JV<Mir-ttrf /fin JftriaffUKffl? fon Hasan KarJagh 
I anticipate the due order of epochal sequence, in order to 
dispose of the coins of Hasan KarlagVs son in immediate 
connection Tvith. those of his father 

I„] 13 (1863-4), certain speculations upon the attribution of these pieces, -which 
sre in many respects so opposed to my own deductions as to make me desire that 
the General should state his case in his own words, without further comment on 
my part, beyond a momentary expression of dissent from the association of the 
Bilingual coma of A rf«r-«Wm (Arun Ant. 432 Fnnsep's Essays, u 37, phu 14), 
with the other specimens, which, on palmographical grounds, 1 should he disposed 
to sever, both in time and locality, from the rest of the crude Sindian issues 
“The first invasion of Indo Scythians must have caused a very general dis 
placement of the ruling races The vanquished would naturally have Bought 
refuge in the less accessible districts around, and to this period, therefore, I would 
refer the settlement of the A icons and Jatyuhas in the Salt Itango to the south, 
and of the Gakart in the hilly tracts of Pharw&la and Dhngali to the north east 
“Of their subsequent history but little is recorded, we know only that they 
were divided into several branches, and that they had all become Muhammadans 
la the time of Biber, the ruling tribe, called the Karlukt Ha Area, held the du 
tncts on both banks of the lower Snhhn Eirer, nuder their chiefs SaSgar Khfen 
Karluki and Mirra Main Karlola At a sbll earlier penod the chiefs of this 
tnbe, Hasan Kailnk and his son Muhqmmad, had asserted their independence by 
striking coins in their own names The coin* of the father are of the well known 
* Bull aad Hprseman’ type, with the legend in Mgan letters, * Sji Hasan Karls ik ' 
The coins of the son are of three different buds, two with Persian characters only, 
and the third vntl» Persian on one side and hfigan on the other On the last 
coin there is a rude figure of a horse surrounded by the chiefs name, A dstrud 
dunld tea ud din, in Persian letters, and on the reverse his name in three lines of 
Nftgan letter*, Sn Muhammad Karluk On one of the Persian corns this chief 
calls himself Muhammad buiHasan Karluk (^J and on the other he takes the 
titles of 1(1 Halil, vi Jfua ram Muhammad bin Hasan From the types and 
general appearance of thmo corns their date m jy be fixed with certainty as coeral 
with those of Altamisb and hi* sons, or from a>d 1210 to 1265 The accuracy 
of this date is strongly confirmed by Fenshtah s account of the first campaign of 
Nhser ud*dln Mahmftd, the youngest eon of Altamish. In July, x r> 1247 
Mahmfid proceeded to Maltha, and then to the hank of the Chen&b, from whence 
he *cnt Ins Vara towards the mountains of Jud and the provinces on tho Indus 

According to thia account, the rebellion lasted for about twelve years, 
from the death of Altamish, man. 123o, until the close of Mahmfid a campaign 
in tho end of 1247 It is to this penod that I refer the assumption of independ 
enco by Hasan Karluk and his son Muhammad. The ago of the coins, cs I have 
observed, corresponds exactly with the date of this rebellion and the coins them- 
icltes before are found in greatest number in the rebellions districts of the maun 
tsius of Jad” (pp 6,9) 

7 
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There is Httlo to bo gathered concerning tho history of 
Ndsir-nd-din Muhammad, tho son of Hasan Karlagh. He 
seems to have succeeded to his father’s dominions in Sind, 
and to have been held in consideration as a powerful monarch 1 
Ho was still reigning on the arrival of the Ambassadors of 
ndlfigu Khdn in a u 658 8 * 

JVattr-ud-dm 2Tuhammad bin Hasan Karlagh 
No 83 Copper "Weight, 53 grs Coarse Persian legends cover- 
ing the entire surfaces of the com 

! ^_sL» 



No 81 Copper Weight, 4G grs. Small coin, with dotted margin', 
similar to the pieces of Jalffl-nd-dln (No 47, J It A S p 383, 
to! ix ) and Changiz KLdn (p*385, ibid ) 

Uzlfg Pa\, Commandant m India, on the part of JaMl-ud*dhi 
ilankbamin 

General Cunningham, who, in tho course of his official 
duties, wns onco permanently stationed nt Multtm, secured, 
during las residences nt that ancient city, among many other 
local curiosities, some small coins hitherto unossigned, which, 
in tpito of n somewhat unorthodox orthography, I am in- 

1 Ti'jiUi lAitn, p j;* 

* rr nitiarj «f leia, p 37> 
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clincd to appropriate to TJzbcg Pni, 1 * * tho command mt asso- 
ciated Tritli Hasan Knrlagh on Jalol-ud-tlin's departure from 
India. They may bo described os follows 

No. 85. Silver and copper (or copper?) Weight, 25 gr». 

(2 specimens ) 


Circular area 

* 

“ Viitlak Pal ”* 
Marginal legend defaced 


Sijuoro area, with dotted lines 
and doited margin. 


“ Struck at jWullan," 


SesnusT or me Ernw or inn Unoa or Ken (emu * 

A.n COO Appointed to tho Government of ITchh by Mn’tzz ud din, 
shortly after his defeat at Andhhod; tabes possession of 
tho entire country from Sirhind, Kohrdm, and Strsuti, 
to Daihal and tho eea; and assumes the ensigns of 
royalty 4 

1 Set ante, p 91 , and EUlOt * Historian*, u pp 335 G, 654, 6G3 
*■ ’A ut/iuvrflfti. 

* Tho dcrmtion of (his name, or rather U *ai, or nickname, is uncertain. 

Taking it as coming from Uj f “coat, cloak, or jacket,*' it would mean “scad 
or abort tunic," possibly a potlln hut if wo are to accept the 2U> t!i 

transcription of Kuldthnh, it would answer to “ rather fat," “plump *' 

* The Tuhfat ul Kir&m (a m USA) gives tho following details regardirg the 
tributaries of Kubiebah j— “Dumg the rtign of A rim Shih his dominions wero 
parcelled into four dinsions one of which, comprising Midtin, the whole of Sind 
and Uchb, became auhjeet to Niw-ud-din Kubichsh At that time the following 
seTen Risks in Bind were tributary to Maltha —1 Pini Buhnar 6i ta Hither, of 
Dabrij ia the district of Durbcla, 2 Rink Sanlr, eon of Dhamhj, of the tnb>- of 
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a n 613 Lahor taken by Shams ud din Altamsh, who appoints his 
eldest son, Nasir ud din Mahmud, to the charge Euba 
chah encounters the troops of Taj-ud din Hduz, and is 
defeated Many celebrated personages take refuge at 
his Court Jalal ud din defeated on the Indus, in Rajab, 
6 1 8 a h He subsequently enters Sind , and his general,, 
TJzbeg Pal, overcomes Kubachah near Uchh 
,, 621 The Mughals under Tub NovAn beBiege Multan for forty 
days 

„ 623 Army of Khiljis, under JTahL Jxhdn KTiilj, invade Man- 
surah and Sehwan Kubdchah routs them 
„ 624 Mmhaj us Siraj, the future author of the Tabakat-i-flasin, 
axnves at the Court of Kubdchah at Uchh 
„ 624 Rabl’ul awwal, Shams ud din, presents himself before 
Uchh Kubachah is besieged in the Port of Bhakar 
„ 625 (27, Jumad ill awwal), Uchh surrenders (Jumad al 
Akhir), Bhakar taken Kubdchah drowns himself 1 

Ko 86 Silver and copper, with a large proportion of silver 
Weight, 50 grs 

86n Silver and copper, the copper predominating Weight, 53 grs 
Por engravings see Amna Antiqua, Pnnsep’s Essays, xxvi 28, 29 , 

Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol iv pi xxxvii 28, 29 
Houseman Bull. 

^ pOv: wt $«hmi 

Sri Hamirah Sri Kub&cho. Suntdn 

Subordinate Mint mark below At times, when space will allow, 

the Horseman to the final ^ is duly inserted 

Kureja Ssmma, raiding in Tting lying within the district of R<ip&h, 3 Jaisar, 
ton or Jbjji Michhl Bolanhl, of M&niktara , 4 Wakln, ton of Pannun ChannGn, 
who »m esuhluhed in the t alley of Blirt , 5 Channdn, ton of Pita, of the tribe 
• of Chmna, resident at Bh&g mu , C Jlya, eon of WanSh, of Jham, or Hemnkot , 
1 Jaxodhan Akra, of Mtn nagar district of B&mharwk’ — Elliots Historians 
L 310, 

1 MmUj n, Sirfcj, Tertian text, P j>. 142, etc, Tfij al MsSsir, IIS , Tlhatt 
irnsemru, i 310, u PP W6 , 20 i, 233| 24l> ?31| 302 ^ 396 M1 fi63, 
Tctgmgn*,, 414, " Cobah*^, D Obtson, ,u 4, “Caradja ' 
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These coins seem to be direct imitations of the original 
Dehtiwalas ; they vary in the apparent quality of the metal, 
from nearly pure silver to a very close approach to simple 
copper, in the same way that the composite pieces of Altamsh 
exemplify the prevailing system of giving effect to the gra- 
dational values of the public money, by the mere modification 
of the proportions of silver and copper assigned to each divi- 
sion of the currency, -without any corresponding alteration in 
the weight, form, or stamp of the discriminated pieces, or any 
indication calculated to guide the trader beyond the mere 
' glint and superficial touch of the coin tendered. 

Kuhachah’s circulating media seem to have been exclu- 
sively confined to this species of coin, which, though possibly 
minted according to the varying boundaries of his dominions, 
from Sixhind to JBhakar, are invariably termed Dehhicahs 
and evidently constituted the only coined money 
in ordinary use, as we find his son, 'Ald-ud-din Muhammad, 
presenting Altamsh with ten million Dehliw&laa as a peace- 
offering ; and when the contents of Kubachah’s treasury came 
to he examined by his conquerors, they are reported to have 
found the largo Bum of fifty million pieces (“ 500 laks") of 
this description of money. 

So. 87. Silver and copper. Weight, 50 grs. 

For illustrations see Ariana Antiqua, pi. xx. 19 ; Prinsep's Essays, 
pi. xxvi. 47 ; J.A.S. Bengal, iv. pi. xxxni. 47. 

Hoesejiati. 

With the local form of 

Below the Horse there is occa- 
sionally a small device, vary- 
ing from o to the star, so 
frequent on the parallel Hdoz 
series. 

1 M.S. Tfij ul Ma&sir ; Elliot's Historians, u 212 , Prinsep’s Essays, i 326. 


(j JjJl j LjjJl 

w UkUI 

Dotted margin. 
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The Hindi legends on these bilingual coins are marked by 
several peculiarities in the outlines of the letters, winch re 
move them from eastern sites and the normal style of writing 
current m Dehli and Ajmir, and associate them more directly 
with the proximate localities of Sind and the lower Punjab 
The ^ 5 is formed like a modern tj p t with a dot m its centre , 
the ^ ch is similar to an ordinary Bengali ^ b, m which re- 
spect it accords with Chdhar Deva’s Ajmfr type of the letter 
The ^ k in the Hamlrah follows the fashion of the Gupta 
Inscription at Allahabad, and reverses the ordinary turn of 
the lower limb of the letter 


Fifth Kino (a h 633 634 , ad 1235-1236) 

Kuhn ud din Firuz SMh, after having been exercised in 
the duties of government during his father’s lifetime, at 
Budaon (625 ah) and Labor (630 a h), became heir appa 
rent on the decease of his elder brother, Nasir-ud dm 
Mahmud, in 626 a h , and finally succeeded to the masnad 
m Sh aban, 633 a h His brief reign of six months and 
twenty-eight days, marked only by his indulgence in low 
tastes and debaucheries, may be said to have been altogether 
barren of public events, with the exception of the various 
coalitions of the nobles, organized to defeat the intrigues and 
cruelties of the Queen Mother (Shdh Turkan), which in 
directly led to the Sultdn’s dethronement 
• ^* crs ian corns of this king are rare , engravings were 
Kos 24 2^ on B ina l Tvork on the Pathdn Bangs (6ee pi i 
^ * r ' a ^ n bution of the pieces was con- 

confirm °1 Un “ rt “ ,n examples, however, have fully 

1110 am proposed, and enable me to 
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improve the previous reading from 

JHJ\ (jj to the following, which is taken from one of Col 

Guthrie's coins 


Iso 88 Silver and copper "Weight, 50 grs 


Horseman 
With traces of 

Sri Uammirah 


jjjjuJ! j I — — >jJI 


The of the earlier described coins is qmte correct, 
the Sultan, like his father before him, having advanced his 
honorary title The imperfect tendering of Jij may 

he authoritatively corrected into the usual j LidM I 
am now also able to cite specimens of Rokn-ud din’s Hindi 
currency 


Ho 89 Silver and copper Weight, 51 gra Very rare 
Stewart collection B 11 


Horseman 
,Sri Hamm\rah 


Bull couchant 
Hfr/TPU 

Suntan Sri Rulana din 
Ob the Jhil of the Bull [|| ? 
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Sixth Eeion (ah 034-037, ah 1230-1239) 

The celebrated Queen Regnant of Muhammadan India-t 
Riziali, the daughter of Altamsh — succeeded to the posses 
sion of the capital on tho fall of Shah Turkin, the mother of 
Bukn ud din in the third month of a h 634 The ministers 
at her father a court had hecn scandalized at the preference 
he had proposed to extend to a daughter, in supercession of 
the claims of adult male heirs to the throne , hut the SultSn 
justified his appointment — the execution of which was, how 
tver evaded alike on account of tho dements of his sons, and 
the gifts and acquirements of his daughter, who had been 
brought up under a degree of freedom from the seclusion cn 
joined for females by the raoro severe custom of ordinary 
Muslim households aided by the advantages incident to the 
exalted position occupied by her mother as the chief and 
independently domiciled wife The sovereignty of females 
it must be remembered was not altogether at vananca with 
he Ideas of the semi nomad race, whose leading court m 
Neutral Asia gave a tone to the feelmgs of their Muslim 
fellow countrymen so many of whom were now domesticated 
in the sou h From the days of Tomyns tho right to govern 
' °P en «"> «ex, and proximate examples 

» the persons of the two 
" t ; r f ‘ *“*• (507 a h, and A*. 

ta ' r °f whom held more absolute sway- than 

D Oliisotij lv 193 -f _ . 

Hire co ’ \ “kprafent ml „a ..suet ehow. Out 

°< *4 b„ E“> m “• * ™ p»* «»ti. m. ■«:, .( .h, i, e „d 

“ ®ua IUI „ do . (Toner.) ell. tamt de 

\ “" P °“ 1 de ”«• lUMra iu nnd, rt * 
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her own son, 'AK-ud-din, whoso outposts encircled nearly 
half of Asia. 

Riziah’s direct rise dated from tho capture of the Queen 
Mother, so that, in effect, the transfer of dominion was from 
one female to another. Tho author of tho Tabakat-i-Nasiri, 
a forgiven rebel , 1 enlarges warmly upon tho many merits and 
accomplishments of his Sovereign, lamenting, however, that 
all these excellencies should havo been nullified by tho single 
defect that tho court chroniclers of tho period wore unahlo to 
return her birth in tho list of males.* 

After the brief reign of Rukn-ud-din Firuz, who freely 
exemplified by his misconduct his father’s prophetic reproach, 
Rizioh succeeded in establishing her supremacy, and Enstenx 
eyes witnessed the singular spectacle of an unveiled and 
diademed Empress— tho first in India — directing tho hosts 
of Islam under tho canopy of tho immemorial regal scat on 
an elephant. Itizfah's early inauguration was attended with 
no inconsiderable danger and difficulty, arising from tho 
opposition of tho Yazir and tho organized military resources 
of tho various governors of provinces, who hesitated in con- 
ceding their allegiance. Eventually, however, to quote the 
expression of Minhfij us Sirdj, quiet was established through- 
out tho empire, and Riziah’s sway was acknowledged from 

la fox, Turkan nine del fern met de V utneert et *a de*i«e 4tsut Dint i tul «t man 
refuge Elte preuait Ie titro de Khoudaxend Djxhan on aouveramc do monde " 
See alio Price, u. pp SS3, iC teg 

1 (a h 635). “ There being no possibility of resistance, this well-wisher of 
the victorious government, Mmhij-i Sixfij, together with the Chief Justice of 
Gwalior and others, cams out of the fort and proceeded to Dehli ’’—EUiot'a 
Historians, u. 335 

■W-i' Jy teiU w Ly, ujLo. j\ ^ Ut > 

Ferislitab, Bngga, i. 217. Tat, p 185 ^ A=- MjjS’ 
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No 91 Silver and copper (PI 1 , Nos 28 and 29 ) Weight, 
47 and 49 grs Very rare 

Olverte — LjjJ! l~oj HI u lkLJ\ 

Rerene— Horseman and Sri Hamirah 

c 

Until lately, the term Rizfah was looked upon as conveying a 
name and not a title The coins above quoted appear to demon 
strate the contrary to be the fact the* silver medal negatively, id 
asmuch as it does not give Rizfnh as a name , and tho copper coins 
positively, in displaying tho Rizfah joined to the ud donya, etc 
The Tabakat-i-Nasin, in enumerating the names of Altamsh'a family, 
designates her as ^cj ,jU=L>, and heads tho chapter of her 
biography with the same designation of j LijJl ^UjUU 

It will be remarked that the coins give the title of Sul tin in the 
masculine gender, whereas all the rest of the Persian legend is duly 
couched m the feminine This cunous affectation of the superior 
sex in regard to her regal position accords with the accounts of 
Indian writers, that ‘changing her natural apparel” she “assumed 
the imperial robe3 " Moreover, Mmhaj ns Siraj generally speaks 
of her as all ob (p 195) 

caustic alternative of grave, which the often deserted site, under the 
speedy action of water and a semi tropical vegetation may have deservedly earned 
or it But it is quite legitimate to infer that as was the ancient name for 
cen 1 Bengal (Wilson, Glossary, * A voct , Albfrdm, Remand, Mem snr 1 Inde 
P } and so intimately associated with the tribal divisions of the indigenous 
8 * ^ a ^ designation originated in the popular application of the name 
Ga« 011 ^ *** own “Spoils, and that the town continued to be called 

. . n , ® rDacn ^ ar speech in spite of the new names eo frequently bestowed upon 

by its alien lords 



SIlK&IlXT AT GOUB, THE AtfCiX'tT CAPITAL OP BeKOAL. 

OMc/UfmM! uto-ut ngoflhe ant 711 «* of the place [Pour) is a m nar tlani ng 
n the fart To tieo-th rdl of the height it is a polygon oftuielces des above that c renter 
111 tat a ns the height of is ft t The door is some distance from the ground and alto 
f ether it looks more I he an Irish round (over than any ether example known It 

vi »r irnfly o pillar of tietorp— a Jcrya S hamha—sxuh as the I&oliib IT nar a< Debt and 
those at Coel Doiel tabad end elseiehere The els or seas an inscription on this monu 
ment which aserhed 1 s trtet an to Tiris Shih If this be $ 0 it must be the king of that 
province who re jned In Goar a,B 703- 15 » and the charade of the architecture fu ly 
bear taut this adscript an" — Terguttan \ 628 


THE PEOmClAL COINAGE OF BENGAL 
Ab Altamsh Beems to hare been tbe first to provide an 
imperial comage for Hmdustdn so his daughter Riziah would 
appear to have taken the initiative in extending the silver 
1 Initial Co nage of Bengal, 1866 
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currency to tho kingdom of Bengal. At least, as far as can 
be seen, her coins, minted at Lakhnauti, are the earliest 
specimens extant of the provincial issues of tho south. 

When Muhammad bin S&m had so far consolidated his early 
successes in India into a design of permanent occupancy, 
leaving a viceroy and generalissimo in Dehli, in the person 
of Kutb-ud-din Aibek, while his own Court was still held at 
Ghazni, the scattered subordinate commanders each sought 
to extend the frontiers of the faith beyond tho limits already 
acquired. In pursuance of this accepted mission, Muhammad 
Bakhtiar Khilji, Sipahsalar in Oudc, in a.h. 599, pushed his 
forces southward, and expelled, with but little effort, the 
ancient Hindu dynasty of Nuddeah, superseding that city as 
the capital, and transferring the future metropolis of Bengal 
to the proximate site of Lakhnauti, where he ruled undis- 
turbed by higher authority, till his own career was pre- 
maturely cut short in a.h. 602. 

Considering the then existing time-honoured system of 
valuations by shells 1 — which would certainly not invite a 


' Ibn Batutab S 1 ™ M account of the collection of the cowrie shells in the 
Maidive Islands, from whence they were exported to Bengal in eichange for nee, 
the gradational quantities and values are detailed as follows yl . . = 100 cownes. 
(J\j — 700. =12,000 =100,000 , four iuttus were estimated as 


orth one gold dtndr, hut the rate of exchange varied considerably, so that occa- 
sionally a dindr woold purchase as many as twelve luHut, or twelve lakhs of 
cownes (Freuch edition, ,v. p 121; Lee’s Translation, p 178). The Ata-i- 
han notices that all the accounts of Subah Orissa were kept in cownes. 
GMwiu s Translation, u 15. The rates of exchange are given as follows - 
[somehm M gQnda ’ 5 gMdas=1 i)OOT Ji 4 boonea=l pun, 16 pun=khawun, 

mentions'th^rV 0 ** UlaWUa) ’ Md 10 = l rupee." Sir H. Elliot 

for 2 660 ” 174 °' a n V ee excba °ged for 2,400 cowries, in 175G, 

(Gh»^ 0 f ln ^“^ 8 * S > " ' “” 14 

scheme of 183W c s P They were estimated in the revised currency 

whnwasmSdh MajorBenncU 
7 , speaking of the cowne money, remarks “I found no 
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tasty issue of coin — Muhammad Bafihtiar’s acknowledged 
subordination to Ixutb-ud-din, who, as far as can be seen, 
issued no money in his own name, it may fairly be inferred 
that if a single piece of money was produced, ,ifc formed a 
gart only of an occasional, or special, medallic mintage, eon- 
•stituting a sort of numismatic proclamation, or assertion and 
declaration of conquest and supremacy alone, emblazoning 
probably the titles of the supreme Suzerain, and purposely 
avoiding any needless interference with the fixed trade by 
adventitious monetary complications, which so nnprogressive 
a race as the Hindus would naturally be slow to appreciate . 1 


other currency of any tmd m the country , and upon on occasion, when an increase 
in the revenue of the province was enforced, several boat loads (not les3 than GO 
tons each) were collected and sent down the Bummpooter to Dacca.'* As late as 
1801 the revenues of the British district of Sdhet “ were collected in cowries, 
which was also the general medium of all pecuniary transactions, and a consider- 
able expense was then incurred by Government in effecting their conversion into 
bullion” (Hamilton’s Hindustan, London, 1820 , 1 p 195) 

1 The author of the Tabakht-i-Khsin has pmcrrtd some curious passages re- 
garding the early coinages in Bengal First he tells us, that on the conquest of 
the country by the Muhammadans they found yuan-indigenous Cctme* sufficing 
for all the wants of trade, in contrast to the Jttal*, which constituted the recognized 
money of the neighbouring provinces of Hindusthu^^j y jsl 

(P 149 Li— j! Jjljy Jio- tjcyu oil Subsequently, speaking of 


Muhammad Bakhtlar Bhifyl s arrangements in his new government, he goes on to 

P <$£ dX-i j Aiak. « Jyl i — 3 jj 

dh-ij3 l— J a? (j&Li LZ — jt— -J jJLvf » . . . The con- 


text of this passage would clearly imply that IK* coins, if any were really pro- 
duced, were not issued in his own name, nor even in that of Kutb-ud-din, though 
in the tribute forwarded to that viceroy, he dearly acknowledges fealty. The 
intentional discrimination is seen in the terms of the sentence rtlattug the assump- 
tion of independence by \AhMardJin, who is reported as % 

P 1^9 Jo- , * phrase which appears indirectly to mar 
of “umbrellas acd pubLe prayers,” with a reserve about the numismatic symbols 



the arrogation 
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This will, perhaps, be the most fitting occasion to review cur* 
sorily the rise and progress of the local coinage, and to summa- 
rize the leading features of the Bengal scheme, which has but 
an irregular and fitful bearing upon the Imperial currency. 

The artistic merits of the produce of the southern mints, 
though superior in the early copies to the crude introductory 
issues of Altamsh, seldom compete with the contemporary 
design or execution of the Dehli die-cutters, and soon merge 
into their own provincialisms, which are progressively exag- 
gerated in the repetition, until, at last, what with the im- 
perfection of the model, the progressive conventionalism of 
the designers, and the ignorance and crude mechanical imita- 
tion of the engravers, their legends become mere semblances 
of intelligible writing, like Persian shikasiah, easy to read 
when one can divine what is intended, but for anything like 
precision in obscure and nearly obliterated margins a very 
untrustworthy basis for the search after exact results. 

The different local mints each followed its own traditions, 
and the school of art stood generally at a higher level in the 
eastern section of the kingdom, especially when Sonargaon 
was held by its own independent rulers. The lowest scale 
of die execution, exemplified in the provincial series, was 
reserved for the capital of the united provinces under the 
. kingship of Sikandar (Firuzab&d, 769 a.h.). The numis- 
matic innovations of Muhammad bin Tughlak were felt and 
copied m the south, especially in the reproduction of the 
titular legends; but his own coins struck at the “city”— he 
ould not call it the capital — of Lakhnauti, evince the haste 


ledgmna of Vn f rsilt,0BS ar « *^U mere clearly defined in &e ackno-w 
It. r. rt b C22 ^ where it u .tated- 

^ ***> -'LSI is 

p ‘ M ‘ 'if j*W <*£-» ) j 
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and carelessness of a temporary sojourn, and, still worse, the 
hand of a local artist, both which short-comings may he for- 
given to a monarch who, in' his own imperial metropolis, had 
raised the standard of the beauties of Arabic writing, as 
applied to coin legends, to a position it had never before 
attained, and which later improved appliances in other lands 
have seldom succeeded in equalling. 

The Bengal Sultans, mere imitators at first, were original 
in the later developments of coin illumination, and the issues 
of the fully independent kings exhibit a commendable variety 
of patterns in the die devices, damaged and restricted, how- 
ever, in the general effect by the pervading coarseness and 
imperfection of the forms of the letters. Then, again, the 
tenor of the inscriptions is usually of independent conception, 
especially in the refusal to adopt the ever- recurring lalimah 
of the Muslim mints, and in the suggestive mutations of titles 
assigned to the lieutenants of the prophet on earth, whose 
identifications they did not seek to trace, and whose very 
names they did not care to learn. So also was their elabora- 
tion of the titular adjuncts of the four ImSms uninfluenced 
by northern formula ; many of which conventionalisms sur- 
vived for centuries, till Shir Sh&h, in the chances of conquest, 
carried these traditions with him, and incorporated them into 
the coinage of Hindustan, during the exile of the temporarily 
vanquished Hum&yun. 

r £hu item&arti oi the jjenga’i coinage was necessarily, like 
tho pieces themselves, a mere imitation of imperial mint 
quantities, and the early issues will ho seen to follow closely 
upon tho proper amount in weight contemplated in the Dehli 
prototypes ; but one of the curious results tho Enoch Behar 
collective find 1 determines is, that though tho first kings on 
1 13,500 pieces dwetrvered in a v 1863 Jcram 1 LAS,XS,m p 145 

8 
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the list clearly put forth money of full measure, their pieces 
were, m most cases, subjected to a 'well-understood Indian 
process of boring out, or reduction by sweating, to the exact 
weight to which wo must suppose subsequent Lings had 
lowered the legal standard of their money, so that, although 
some of the silver pieces of Kai K&us and Firuz have escaped 
the dehaser’s eye, and preserve the completeness of their 
original issue denomination, the great majority of the older 
coins havo been brought down to the subsequent local standard 
of 16G grains, at which figure, in troy grains, the bulk of the 
hoard ranges , or, in moro marked terms, 166 grains is the 
precise weight of the majority of the very latest and best pro 
served specimens, which must have been consigned to their 
recent place of concealment when very fresh from mints but 
little removed from the residence of the accumulator of the 
treasure, and may bo held to represent new and clean com 
which could scarcely have changed hands 
The intrinsic valuo of the money of theso Sovereigns fol 
lows next in tho order of the inquiry This department of 
fiscal administration might naturally havo been expected to 
have been subject to but limited check or control, when re- 
gulated by tho uncertain processes of Oriental metallurgy , 
but, in practice, it mil be seen that somo of tho native mint- 
masters wero able to 6ecuro a very high standard of purity, 
and, what is moro remarkable, to maintain a singularly uni- 
form scalo m tho rate of alloy In tho caso of tho imperial 
coins subjected to assay in Calcutta, specimens spreading over, 
and m so far representing a sequent fiftj-six jears of the 
issues of the northern metropolis, aarj only to the extent of 
six grams m tho thousand, or 0 6 per cent As tho Dcbli 
coinage proves superior, in point of weight, to tho southern 
tan ard, eo also docs it retain a higher degree of punt) , 
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the 990 and 99G of silver to the test total of 1,000 grams, 
sinks, m the earliest examples of the Bengal mintages, to 
989, from which figures it experiences a temporary rise, m 
possibly exceptional cases, under Bahadur Shah, who may he 
supposed to have brought down, with his rcmstituted honours 
and the corned treasure so lavishly bestowed upon him by 
iluhammad bin Tughlak, on his restoration to the govern 
meat of Sondrgaou, certain implied responsibilities for the 
equity and fulness of his currencies , while m the subsequent 
irregularly descending scale, 'Azam Sh fib's officials arrived at 
the most unblushing effort of debasement, in the reduction of 
silver to 962 grams 

Colonel Guthrie has obtained the following data from the 
assay of the various coma composing the Hooch Bahar hoard 
“When the Bengal Asiatic Society made their selection of 
corns from the trove, they set apart four of each description 
for the mint, two being for special assay, two for the mint 
collection The result of the assay was as follows (1,000 re-, 
presents absolute punt) )" 


Deuli Coins 

1 Balbon (a h 664) 990 and 9 96 

2 Kai Kobdd (a n G86) 990 and 

996 

3 GMas utl-dfn Tughlak (a n 

720) 990 


Besgxl Coins 

1 Shams ud din Firuz 989 

2 Bahadur Shah 988 and 993 

3 ilubarak Shdb 987 

4 Ghazi Shah of Bengal 989 
o Ihas Shah. (1st type) 98J , 

(2nd) 982, (3rd) 988 
G Sihandar Shah (return lost) 

7 ’Azam Shdh (1st type) 981 , 
(2nd) 989, (3rd) 962 , (4th) 
977 , (5th) 985 


A question that has frequently puzzled both Oriental and 
European commentators on the historj of India has been the 
intrinsic value of the current com at the various epochs they 
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had occasion to refer to, so that the most exact numerical speci 
ficahons conveyed but a vague notion of the sterling sum con 
templated m the recital bj any given author Numismatists 
have been for long past in a position to assert that the Dehli 
TanLah contained absolutely 173 grains, which would presup^ 
pose a theoretical issue weight of 174 or 175 grams, and a touch 
of nearly pure silver , but assuming this specific coin to have 
been a white or real * Tanhah of Silver” &£~j) a doubt 
necessarily remained as to what was to be understood by the 
alternative black Tankah (al— s Niz&m ud din Ahmad 

in his Tabak&t l Akban, Beems to assign the introduction of 
these black Tankahs to Muhammad bin Tughlak, who noto 
riouslv depreciated the currency to a large extent before he 
resorted to the extreme measure of a forced currency, though 
it may be doubted whether anj 6uch depreciation would have 
been thought of even if there had been tune to effect the 
conversion, at the very commencement of his reign, to which 
period Nizam ud din attributes the issues of these pieces, m 
the apparent desire of explaining the bare possibility of the 
possession of 6uch numerical amounts as are stated to have 
been squandered in largesses by the newly enthroned monarch 
Howeier, the real adulteration of the com need not have 
extended much beyond the point indicated by the superficial 
aspect of his own Bengal mintages, and ’Azam Shdh’s coins of 
the same locality probably exceed that accusatory measure of 
debasement , while, on the other hand Muhammad binTughlak 
on reverting to specie currencies, after his futile trial of copper 
tokens seems to have aimed at a restoration of the ancient 
purity of metal in his metropolitan issues as I shall have occa 
sion to quote a com of his produced by the Dehli mint in a H 
<34, v.hich has every outward appearance of unalloyed silver 
and equally retains the f air aTerage WO iglit of 168 grains 
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All these evidences •would seem to imply that the Bengal 
ratio of punty was intentionally lower, and that a very slight 
addition to the recognized alio} would bnng the local issues 
fairly within the category of black Tanka hs Such a sup- 
position of the inferiority of the coinages of the southern. 
Kingdom appears to he curiously illustrated by B&ber’s men- 
tioning that, m A h 932, a portion of the revenues of the 
district of Tirhut, a sort of border-land of his empire which 
did not extend over Bengal, was payable m Tankah Kulrah, 
and the larger remainder in Tankah Siah, 1 an exceptional 
association of currencies in a gwen locality, which can scarcely 
he explained m a more simplo and reasonable manner than 
by assuming the lower description of the conventional pieco 
to have been concurrent with a better description of the same 
coin, which constituted the prev ailing and authorized revenue 
standard of the northern portions of the Mughal conqueror's 
Indian dominions 


Sevfnth Kivg (aii G37-G39, a.d 1239-1241) 

The virtual accession of Mu’iz? ud dm Bahrain Shah dates 
from the defeat of Itizmh, at Sirhmd, m Ramaz&n G37 a ii , 
when the part} advocating his claims became supreme m the 
capital, and was not deferred until after her murder b} the 
Hindus, at Kaithal, in Rabi’ul ikhir G33 a ir This reign 
demands but scant prelimimrj comment, except to mark the 
second instance of tho correctness of Altamsh'a estimate of 
the ineptitude of his own eons 

1 * Tirhfit tnLnte (IA tnata u) of the Tuhfiti Eaja \>0 000 Kilter tanks 
{rjntaA rttdraA) and 2,7v0 000 black tankas (tanlah $ldA) _W Erskice Biber 
and UamujOn, » p 5JI 
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SCMMABY OF THE EyEMS OF THE KeIOY 
a n 637 (27 Itamazan) Enthroned (11 Shaww&l) Ikhtfar nd 
dm rtigin nominated Vicegerent by the nobles 
638 (8 Muharrnm) ILhttar nd din assassinated at the instiga 
tion of the Sultan Badr ud dm Sanhar assumes the 
direction of tho government o ° 

„ 639 (8Safar) Badr ud din’s plQt against the Sultan defeated, 
he is ordered to quit tho capital General disaffection 
is engendered against the Snltdn in consequence of hts 
seventies in checking these conspiracies 
„ 639 (16 Jumadal akhir) Xdhor captured by the SInghals 
Minbnj us Siraj, at the Court of Dehli, appomten 
Kazi of the kingdom The army under the Yazir, 
Mahzab ud din, marches to tho Be as to oppose the 
Mughals 

ii 639 (19 Sh'aban) The Yazir intngues for the deposition of the 
Saltan, and returns with the army to the gates of Dehli 
, 639 (8 Zi Ik’adah) 1 The city is taken , the Saltan captured, 

and slara on the 17 th 


Mu t« ud-dtn Bahrain Shah 

No 92 Silver "Weight, 167 grs PI vu fig 2 Very rare 
Dehli, a h 638 Col Guthne 
Square area ] Square area 


^i\ u U=-UJI 


Margins— I ajs J M ...U 0 , 

Obverse inner margin in the 
^ . spaces between the square area 

5 i_T n J J and the circular marginal line, 
\ in four detached divisions — 

1 The n, V ur“-* 

•asong eome nod° M V^^Uy, the distribution of a “mm of 3000 chi tale 
e before the surrender 
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A second similar com (considerably oxydized) weighs 169 grains 
There are several coins of this mintage now known I have a dated 
specimen of the same year, 638, and two new specimens of Bahrain's 
silver currency are quoted in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1863, p 35 

9 

No 93 Silver and copper mixed Weights, 54 and 56 grs 
PI l figs 30 and 31 Very rare 
Obverse — j Ljjll 

Reverse — Horseman and (possibly jjUaL- y 1 * * * 5 ) 

No 94 Silver and copper Weight, 54 grs (Plate i , No 32 ) 
Horseman Ball 

Sri Uammirah Suntan Sri Ifuajadin 1 

The«e coins, as an almost constant rule, have the figure $—6 on 
the Bull s housings If there are any other numerals, contributing 
to a full date, elsewhere run into the device, I have as yet failed to 
discover them 

No 95 Silver and copper Weight, 52 gr3 
(Variety of 32, plate i ) 

Horseman Bull 

jlfuij 

This com is of coarser execution than the ordinary specimens of 
this senes. It also vanes matcnally m the forms of the letters , the 
» follows the ancient rendering of that vowel 3 »* and tho j adheres 
to the older shape of E 

1 In my previous readings I rendered this name as 2{uyajid>n I 

now see that the third letter u an ^ a , it is exceptional in its outline, hat it 

accords with some examples of tho exceptional ^ a oa ’Ala nd-din Mas add s com, 

ho 101, \nfra. 

* Tnnsep s Essays pi xxxtw. xixix n filth and ninth centimes so and the 
j fifth and seventh ton tones a n 
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No 00 Stiver and copper Weight, 55 grs New 
(Variety of No 30, pinto t ) 

Horseman 

VboTC which appears 
|Uw«Lj 

us* 1 ; 


Eighth Kino (a h G3D-644 , a d 1241-124G) 

The uncertainty of successions to Eastern thrones is pro- 
minently displayed in the present instance, in the elevation 
of two kings in ono day ’Izz-ud-dm Bnlban, a son-in-law 
of Altamsh, supported by a faction, assumed the sovereignty 
immediately on tho decease of Bahrdm, hut, beforo night, 
he was supplanted by 'Aid ud-dln Mas’aud, a son of Rukn-ud- 
dm Firuz, upon whom tho choice of the moro influential 
nobles had fallen 



Summary of the Reiqn 


OF ’AlX to nfv Mas'aiJd 


639 8 Zflk’adah Accession 

640 Arrogance and assumption of the Vazir Unhzab ud din, 

who is killed by the party of tho Turki noblesse on 
the 2nd J umada’l awwal, 640 a h 

641 Minbaj us Sirfj, having resigned his office of Nazi, leaves 

Dehb on the 9th Rajah on his two years’ visit to the 
Court of Tughdn Khdn at Lakhnantf ’Ala ud dm 
a3 aud, during these two years, extends and con 
ct i swa ^ The Sultan releases his uncle®, 

\ alaluddfn and Nasirnddfn), from confinement, 

a od provides them with governments 
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ah C 12 Shatvwdl. The troops o! Jajnugar appear beforeLaUmonti, 1 
Tamar Ehdn "brings reinforcements See p 8 
„ „ 14 Safar The author returns to Dehli, and is reinstated 

in some of his old offices 

„ „ Rajah The ilaghals, under Slanguh, attach tfchh 

• The Saltan advances against them, hut they retire 

■without fighting 

„ 644 The camp life and military associations are supposed to 
have had a bad effect upon the Sultan’s morals, and 
he takes to evil courses and uncontrolled cruelties, 
. disorg anisa tion engendered in consequence Tho chiefs 

and nobles invite Nasir ud din ITahmud to occupy the 
throne 

„ „ 23rd Huharram The Saltan is imprisoned and dies 


1 I need scarcely say that I totally discredit the reported invasion of Bengal 
hy the troops of Changu Khtn in 642 a e (Elliot a Historians, u 261 344, 
Dows Hindustan (London, 17«0), i p 342 , Bnggss Fcnshtah, i 231, 
Xlphinstone s History of India, 377) The error, so largely adopted, seems 
to ham arisen from tho mtstranscnption of the original test of Minh&j ns Str&j, 
where has been substituted for U- m tho leading passage— 

Stewart, in hu history of Bengal (London, 1813, p 62), had already pointed out 
that Fcnshtah was wrong bnt ho himself was mistaken in placing Jajnagar m 
Orissa, instead of in Tipperah The Persian test printed in Calcutta (p 199) 
frankly admits the variant of U>- m 8 foot note without venturing to cor 
rect the obvious inaccuracy in tho body of the text which tho tenor of the con 
current ercots related at page 215 would fully have justified (See also pp 157, 
163 243 and Fcnshtah Bombay lithographed edition of the Persian text, i 122) 
The author of the Thrihh i Mubarak Shidi avoids the mistake by refraining from 
noticing the reported \nvassnn Nnkva-wi-dva Ahmad la h» Tnbahht i Jikban, 
however, reproduces the emir, and indulges in some speculations ts to the route 
by which the Mughals entered Bengal (SIS text) In this he is followed bv 
Badaoui, who adopts his text almost unchanged (Calcutta text, p 8S) An 
amusing muddle, which the Calcutta editors might have avoided by a moderate 
exercise of critical acumen, also occurs in their making Changiz Khhn fight the 
battle of Parw*m, north of Kabul, m tho ictra Cangetic town of Budaoa 
(Calcutta text of Tabikit i KEum, p 348) See also fir Lees Ibn B3tuUh 
O Tr Fund, 97 
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’Aid ttd din Mat'aiid Shah 
No 97 Stiver "Weight, 165 4 grs Dehli 
Square areas inclosed in circles 








J1 


yl llj LjjJI 1c 
sli jS. k*!l 


,Lk-L 


J\ 




The marginal legends are the Bame on "both faces 
lS 5 1 t — 

N B The Ehalif Al Mutlanttr died m 640 a n 

No 98 (pi i fig 33) Silver Weight, 167 5 grs Dehli, A n 641 




^1 




Area 

Similar to No 10 


Marginal legends duplicated— eAe-, j 4 


-s’ 


No 99 (pi u fig 34) Silver and copper Weight, 50 grs 
Olterte—^d] j UjJlL: ^UaUl 

Jlevtrse — Over the Horseman, ali , V"^ 


No 100 Silver and copper mixed Coarsely executed dies 
Weight, 50 grs (My cabinet ) 

The Hull of Sivn tt . » 

* Horseman, in toghra 

Legend — . 

” ” lt,a “° ° f «* AWM-fan.,, V. 52 i „j,,J 
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2fo 101 Silver and copper mixed Finely cut and well finished 
dies "Weight, 46 to 50 grs 
Bate, Samvat, 1300=1243 a v =641 A n 
Ball Horseman 

« Legend as abo\ e Xjft 

On the Jhil of the Ball q t on Sr( Hamtrak 

the hindqnnrier, ^ = ^00 

For engravings eee Pnnsep’fl Essays, pi sxvi fig 33 , J A S B vol 
XXXIV (I860), pi XXXVU fig 23 

A tery remarkable outline is given to the initial a, in the title of 
the Sultan, on these coins the nearest approach to nhich, in modem 
type, would be represented by a combination of IT pr, with a medial X 
prefixed to it hut shortened up, so os to admit of the insertion of a dot 
at its foot, thus XU A similar outline (usually without the dot) is 
retained on the coins of *AI4 tid din Muhammad Shdb (pi iil fig 60) 
The earlier example of po««ibly the same letter, on the introductory 
Kdliul Miser senes, ndierted to in the note p 58, might be imitated in 
type by X^ or x^ These dates were first detected by Gen Cunningham 
At the outset I Was inclined to question the determination, ns 1 had met 
with n com of 'lid ud dfn’s, belonging to Major Simpson, which gaie 
three dots after the 3 , but I now see that this apparent Increase was 
due to the Imperfect execution of the die Besides which, the discovery 
of a similar system of dating In the Yihramaditya era on the coins of 
Altamsh (p 71) fully confirms the present system of interpretation 

JTo 102 (pi 11 fig 3a) Copper Weight, 49J- grs 
Obverse - — ill j LuJt &£ 

Reverse — ill tVwi 

Ko 103 (pi 11 fig 36) Silver and copper Weight, 52 grs 
Olxert * — ^IkLi jjJjJi 

Revert ? — Unde figure of a horseman of theKarwar type 

Thc*e corns partake of manv of iho charac ten 'tics of the unique 
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mintage of Aram Shah, which may he traced not only in the 
peculiar reverse, but m the general coarseness of tho die mawpula 
tion and the eccentric forms of the Persian letters 

No 104 (pi u fig 37) Copper "Weight, 50 grs 
Olvtrtt — uUaLJt 

Kerens — Eudo figure of a horseman. 

No 105 (pi n fig 38) Copper and Silver Weight, 41 gra 
Obverse — Boll Alddtn 


Ninth Kino (a ii. G44-6G4 , a d 1246-1265). 

The nnnals of the major portion of tho reign of “Nfisir- 
ud-din Mahmud,” tho second son of Altnnish of that name, 
have been presen cd in elaborate detail by his special bio- 
grapher, Mtnhfij us Sirfij, whose history extends oulj to 
a it. Go 8, though an occasioual praj cr for Mahmud's suc- 
cessor seems to show that tho author survived his Sovereign. 1 

ith a temporary intermission, tho affairs of tho kingdom 
were guided throughout by tho strong anil of the Vizir, 
IlaM-Mn Kalian, Ulugh Khtin, It was, perhaps, as well 
for Ndsir-ud-din that ho had such support, for ho seems 
bko the Other eons of Altnmsh, to have been but little 
>««1 to dominate oicr his own turbulent nobles or to 
^rto the imperfectly conquered natiie nicts nominally 
t<nd«l TI,ow S h wassailed in repute, his ta«tcs 

<n<W mt,r toan obscure and retired life, ns'-ociatod with 
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m which ho excelled a faculty which possibly had its in- 
fluence on tho execution and finish of the legends of his 
coinage, which display a remarkable od\ anco upon the earlier 
mintages m the fineness of tho lines and the improved de- 
finition of the Persian characters 


S unit art or the Evexts of Tire Itnox or NXsie xtd l£v Mahmud 1 

a it 644 Accession (23rd Muharram) Expedition under TJlugh 
Khan into the Mills of Jttd and Jflam 
„ 645 Capture of Nandana* The army advances to Karra , 
attacks upon (See note p 66, ante ) 

„ 646 TJlugh Khdn proceeds against Chahar Meva Bahd nd 
dmAibeg killed before Itantambhor (11th Zit hijjah) 
„ 647 The Sultan gives his daughter in marnago to the son of 
TJlngh Khan 

„ $48 Tzz ud din attempts to take Multan from Shir Khan, the 
brother of TJlugh Khan 

„ 649 Izz ud din revolts at Nagor, ho is ultimately captured by 
Shir Khan at I7chh 

„ „ 25 Sha’bdn Tho Sultan proceeds towards Mnlwa Chahar 

Meva defeated and tho Fort of Narwar taken (p 67, 
ante) Mmbdj us Siraj appointed Kazi of the State 
, 650 The Sultfin proceeds towards Uclili and Multan , intngues 
commenced against TJlugh Khan 

„ 651 TJlugh Khdn ordered to his estates in the Siwdlik Hills 
and Mansi The royal army proceeds against him, 
and Hansi is given to Shdbddah Kukn ud din TJlugh 
Khan establishes his head quarters at Nagor, and 
cames on the war against Chahar Devn Shir Khan 
crosses the Indus 

9 

1 Tabal&t-i \hsin text and Elliot sHistonans.il pp 345 tt teq 3S5 el seg 
1 Gen Cunningham identifies this place with Deo kali or tho ba po ti po 
km lo of Huen Tsang » e bat a dna lula close to Ittygir, the fort of Alba and 
TJdal about 4 miles S-E of Kananj 
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k ir 652 Operations in Sirmur and Pinjor, passage of the Jumna and 
the Ganges (at Miyapur), and march along the foot 
of the hills to the Itamgunga, and on to Badaon 
Confederacy of nobles in support of Ulugh Khan 
Maneuvering of the armies in Sirhind , peace made 
» ^ke Sultan distrusts his own mother, who was married tp 
Kutlugh Khan Minhaj us Sirdj again appointed 
Kazi of the kingdom Kutlugh Khan revolts, hut is 
obliged to retreat before Ulugh Khan to Kalinjar 
» 654 Operations against Kutlugh Khan continued 
M ^ 2Z U( ^ Balban revolts Kutlugh Khan joins him 
near Samana , they march to Dehli in the absence of 
the royal army, but are unable to hold their ground 
” 656 The Sultan proceeds against the Mughals, who had entered 
Multan, but returns to Dehli without an encounter 
” 657 The main army marches southward , repose and quiet m 
the capital Tribute received from Izz ud dm Balban 
Uzbek m charge of lakhnautf 

” 658 ^ u oh Khan is sent to coerce the Mewdtis, operations 
against Matt a, chief of certain turbulent Hindus, near 
the capital Ambassadors arrive at Dehli from HuKku 
Mughal 

” 661 (II Jomri’uUwwal)' Naan- ud dm Mahmud dies 


ud dm Mahmud 

Ko 100 (P 1 “ fi s S3, andMarrien.No rcnr) 

108 8 grs 25 specimens (4 specimens 
Dates «>, " f” flD<1 numerous coins touch 168 grs ) Dettij 

CG4 SCrVC ' ’ 65 ^ A n » C55 » C5G » 657, 658, 660, 662, 663, 

«3 pngttrt * *“*• C ‘ JcutU ^ition, p 25 Tarikh Jfub&mk 6b5b» 
*«*• r- 0« , Fotubtah, b” M , „ y<ar *’ 3 n<ralb ’ 10 d3 r 8 ] . Badaon i, Calcutta 

“ 4 la the pUlc **** ^ ^ ° f **" partlCTla »’ coin described La the lest 
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J -'•l I* — ' *3^ 

o '**'•" 


f k-e«l u iUJl 

J lojil jJu 
lik-A-S* j&aU o\ 

u Li_LJI u) 


Margins — -^j+amas^j i5 — * 5 «x^ u 


iLL* ! , 


If B — Some of the coins retain the old term Stlla " coin,” m 
lieu of the Al Ftzzat, "silver M The early coins use the offiliatirc 
,jj , the later ones 


Noj 107 (pi u fig 40) Silver and Copper "Weight, 51 grs 

Olvcrte — ^ Lull jAu u UsLJl 

Reverie— | ^ Horseman, Sri HamrrArah 

\ Above the Horseman, . 

In the year 1854, & large hoard of these coins was discovered at 
Hansi I availed myself of the opportunity to have twelve of them 
(= 584 gre ) assayed hy the usual native process of blowing off the 
copper with lead The result arrived at gave a total of 149 grains 
of tt her, or an average of 12 4166 grains of silver per coin 


Ifo 108 (pi n fig 41) Copper? "Weight, 54 grs 
Obverse — As above 

Reverie — The Ii arwar type of Horseman 
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1*0 109 Silver and copper Minute com 'W'cig'ht, 12 grs. 

Oovnss | R mwi 

I <— , = 

— = 1 ur J - iJ * 

I have detached tho subjoined com fiom the ordinary suito 
of tho mintages of N&sir ud-dm Mahmud, becauso I am not 
quite certain about tho finality of its attribution it will be 
seen to differ from the ordinary pieces of Mahmud m the more 
ample legend, tho general stj lo of the Persian characters, and 
m tho adherenco to the old practico of filling m one entire sur 
faco with tho king’s name nnd titles, ns m tho coins of Riziah 
(pi l fig 27, pi ti fig 1), on arrangement which, m the 
metropohtan senes, had for somo time past given place to the 
insertion of duplicate marginal legends on cither surface of 
the piece This peculianty may prove to bo a mere indica 
tion of its issue from tho Lahhnautl mint, where the earlier 
corns of Riziah are now proved to have been struck , more 
over, as bearing upon this point, it may be noted that the 
introductory coins of the local kings of Bengal (pi vi. fig 8 , 
etc ), though they do not implicitly follow this older model, 
yet in no case do they display the duplicate marginal legends 
adopted in the northern capital If these coins, then, are to 
be accepted as the produce of Bengal dies, the additional 
ter inserted after the Sultan’s name may be expected to 
to some imperial intervention in the affairs of the 
out ern province , or we may possibly have to seek for the 
name of the local Viceroy m the illegible portion of the 

obverse now engraved 




< — jISj £&As* <\iz j^UJI »>xa 

^ILU ^\j UoN^U 

y jjlsH ^~n»-La lL£ L- t OJjtj ^UjSI d^lf <_5*j 

«oU=>» j *t£L* «JJ! jjjJ- y j& i*H yl jJU)^ d£U • 

d/»L« c£L. ^jj_jil ^1=*^ ^=*^1 .JW1 d^UlI 

\r* j~* aJ^* |*W u«Jj y d/**^ 

4j\az~} * yjl ai«j 

% It is -with moth regret that I learn that tins ancient monument has been 
wantonly destroyed. "With a feeling akin to shame, I hare to add, that this was 
the deliberate act of my fellow- countrymen, the English officials in charge of the 
district in 1861. 

9 
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effective measures against these plunderers, and, for the mo- 
ment, so to say, exterminated tho race About this period, 
the disorganization of the neighbouring kingdoms, consequent 
upon the dcstructi\ o inroads of the Mughals, drove illustrious 
men of varied nationalities to seek refuge in India There 
under a warmer sun were assembled all the brightest oraa 
ments of the Asiatic world, and, among them, no less than 
fifteen sovereign pnnees So that, for a time, tho old Hindu 
capital became the ccntro of Muhammadan civilization , and 
Debit, imitating tho viceregal court of Mult&n, shono with a 
splendour but httlo anticipated for it by its Muslim occupiers 
of a few short years before 

Tho unsparing ngour of tho Emperor secured his supre- 
macy almost unquestioned throughout his long reign, with 
tho exception of tho serious revolt of Tughrnl, tho governor 
of Bengal (Xo 15, pago 8), who assumed tho stylo nnd titles 
of an independent king, and succeeded m defeating two 
several armies sent to subduo him. At length tho Sult&n 
proceeded against him m person, and one of lus com 
manders coming upon tho forces of tho rebels somewhat 
unexpectedly , m a dashing spirit of chivalry, though at the 
head of only forty troopers, entered their camp at headlong 
speed, and struck panic into lus adversaries by lus very rash- 
ness In the precipitato flight which ensued, Tugbral was 
Captured and slim, and the recovered kingdom of Bengal 
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have prepared the way; and the Emperor, in the language of 
his people, took the road to another world. 

It will be seen that my sketch of this long and important reign 
deals with generalities alone, and is altogether deficient m the annals 
outlined on previous occasions an explanation of this reserve is to 
be found in the change of the guiding historical authority The 
loss of Minhaj ns Siraj, who was an eye-witness to many of the 
facts he relates, a participator m many of the public events he 
chronicles, and a candid and conscientious narrator, is ill supplied 
by Zia nd dm Barm, a writer of little merit, 1 wanting in arrange- 
ment, tuae-«enmg in his representation of incidents , and, as regards 
this particular section of his biographies, a mere hearsay compiler 
of crude tradition nearly a century after date * 

1 This is no new discovery of mine I denounced our author m no limited 
terms in 1816 (Initial Coinage of Bengal J R.A S , N S , u. p 180), and os an 
immediate test, I may add that of the tiro exceptional dates given in the entire 
twenty years of Balban s domination, one is manifestly wrong See also Colonel 
Leess notice of this author, J R A.S , > S , m p 441, and Sir H Elliot s snd 
•Prof Dowson s remarts on the same subject, Elliot a Historians, ui 93 

1 Zih ud-din Barm, in his T&rikh l Firfiz Shkb, gives the following account 
of his own work — “I deemed it advisable to exclude from this history every 
thing which is included m the Tabak&t-i NSsm, and to confine myself to 
the history of the later kings of Dehli It is ninety five years since the 

Tabak&t-i Ji&rin, and during that time eight kings h3ve sat upon the throne of 
Dehli. Three other persons, nghtly or wrongfully occupied the throne for three 
or four months each , but in this history I have recorded only the reigns of eight 
kings, beginning with Sult&n Ghl&s-nd din Balban, who appears in the TabalAt-i 
Hhsin under the name of Ulugh Kh&n 
First. Sultla Ghi&s-ud-din Balban, who reigned 20 years 
SfemmL SulA&n. H.nzz,nd. din. Eaibihhi, sum <a£ Sulifta. weguuL , 

3 years. 

Third. Sult&n Jalal ud-din Furfiz Ehilji who reigned 7 years 
Fourth Sult&n Ali ud din Kbflji, who reigned 20 years. 

Fifth Sult&n Kutb nd din, son of Salt&n 'A1& nd din, who reigned 4 years 
and 4 days 

Sixth. Sult&n GM&s ud din Tnghlsk, who reigned 4 years and a few months 
Seventh Siilt&n Muhammad, the son of Tughlak Sh&h, who mgned 20 years 
Eighth Sult&n Flrfiz Sh&h the present king, who may God preserve 
I hare not taken any notice of three kings, who reigned only three or four 
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The numismatic illustration of this period is likewise less direr 
sided, the long repose of Mahmud’s reign allowed the mint arrange 
merits to settlo themselves into a fixed system, and the public money 
accordingly assumed a more permanent form, unenlivened by com 
memoratire medals or new adaptations of local currencies Balban's 
rule is, however, identified with the first appearance of a gold cour- 
age following the ordinary silver models already in circulation 

Oh\d» i id din Italian 
No 111 (Marsden, dcxcv ) 

Gold "Weight, 163 grs Very rare Col Guthne. Tlrrrr r, a n 680 
Circular Areas 



No 112 (pi il fig 42) 

<Si7iw Highest weight, 167 6 grs (Five specimens average 

ana ^ 3)21111 I)ales observed, a h 664, 665, 666, 667, 

668, 669, 673, 674, 678 

mouths T Ii ,ij 

whatever I have g , m 8 ' 30ot » which I have named Tirikh l Finis Sh&h 
Shih and after this T™** ^ 811 years t5je rel o 11 of the present long Ffniz 
quent occurrences m tl ^ * pare ® m ? bfe I hope to give an account of rets* 

1 1 p 83 ‘ e C0nc5ud c sr part of this volume —Elliot a Historians 
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Areas os usual in the current silver corns, consisting of a double 
lined square within circular marginal lines. 

Margins ns in the gold coinage, with the exception of the term 
Al Fi~;at, which replaces the Al Stkka 

An innovation is to bo noticed in the comago of Balban, in 
tTio rejection of tbo words /i *ahtl, "in tho timo of,” "under 
the auspices of," lutberto prefixed to tho namo of tho Khalif 
on the medals of has predecessors. Tho last Abba«sido Klialif, 
ilust’asira, was put to death in G5C a .h bj tho 3Iugbal 
conqueror of BaglidAd, IIuIAku KhAn It has been tbo sub- 
ject of remark, as exhibiting nn apparent inconsistency that 
Balban and other raonarchs should ha\o continued to quote 
tbo namo of this prominent martyr of their faith long subse- 
quent to lus deccaso, its retention, howeicr, may bd con- 
sidered as appropriate, as it was clearly intentional, for, 
pending tho appcaranco of on acknowledged successor to tho 
throno of Muhammad, no course could bavo been less open 
to objection than a continuation of this simplo record of tho 
last who had borno tbo mantlo of tho Prophet 

No 113 (pi u fig 43 ) Copper, or silver and copper P 
"Weight, 47* grs Common 
j Lidl u UAJl 

[ Margin— Srf SultAn GyAsu din 

No 114 (pi « fig 44) Copper Weight, 07 grs Common 
* Obverse — u lLL-U 

Reverse — Ml } tljUc 

No 115 (pi u fig 45) Silver and copper Weight, 2G gw Bare 
Obveree — 

Reverse— C^a-e f 
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L Inscription of Sallan, A.n. 682=a.d. 1283. 

The single Persian inscription of .Balban hitherto discovered 
is engraved on the walls of tho J&m’i Musjid at Gurmuktfsar, 
in the Mirat district (lat. 28° 46', long. 78° 10'). 1 It is t* 
the following effect 

jJceJt ylUJ! iiU| ip ^ li* 

1 j-s\j ^ J j IJjll jjaull 

£j U^-jj yp-iUjj jjiJl .... 1 

But the most important record for the illustration and duo 
assignment of the preliminary adaptive issues of the Pathan 
dynasty is furnished by an inscription at Palntn, in the Dchli 
territory, engraved during the reign of Balban, under the au- 
spices of Utar, the son of JSanp&l, and dated in Samvat 1333. 
This epigraph reproduces the Muhammadan names of nine of 
the leading monarchs of the race, in Devanagari characters. 
The inscription is historically unimportant, but it is carious 
in the preservation of the local nomenclature of the several 
kings, and the casual application of Indian titles of honour, 
ending with the Amir , assigned to the reigning Sultdn. 3 A 
full transcript and a translation of this inscription (in Urdu) 
■were published by Syud Ahmad Khan in 1854, but as I was 

t quite satisfied with its data and details, I availed my- 
p ° f the aesIs tance of Ramsilm dds, the then Deputy- 
‘ me 6Ct0r w ^° was 80 obliging as to secure ’for 

w and more exact version. This recension differed 

s Thu isaaften* C ° pied forme - ““7 T*®* ago, by Synd Ahmad Khhn. 
lion of the applicabdit* 0 ™^ Uni ' orta ' lce 111 tbe *scnsswn of the correct determina- 
Tei gnmg eorerein, J, , hfle of Amtr > o» the early Behhwdlas. to the 
b h ivhich I hare adrerted at p. 51. 
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materially from tho text given in the Amr t/s Sunadccd t as 
may be seen from a comparison of the orthography of the 
names now given. I have unfortunately lost the revised 
document itself, but I had copied all that was of immediate 
value into my note-book, from which I extracted the names 
already published at p. 331, voL ii. of my edition of Prinsep’s 
Essays (1858), I am the more particular in stating these 
facts, as I regret to learn from Gen. Cunningham that he 
had made many inquiries for the inscription on the two 
different occasions of his later visits to I)ehli, “but that it 
could not be found, and was supposed to have disappeared 
in the Mutiny.” 

M. Inscription ofU^ar son of Haripil originally 

recorded on the JBaoli at Palam (Lat. 28° 85”, Long. 77° 8*) in the 
Lelili territory, dated Sawan badi 18 Samvat 

1333 1276 A.n., A.n, 675. 

1« SahdbuddSn. 

2. Kutaluddtn with the title of Bkdpdlah, 

3- Sam^uddtn. 

4. Pheroz Shdh with the title or Ba- 

bhfoa Bhbmi Patl. 

5. Jaldluddin (Jlizlaft). 

C. Jfaujadln, title •Tg: Nripah. 

7. Aldzudln, title *£gf?f AVipati, 

8. Xastruddln, title Prithcidra. 

3. Gydsadtn, title Sr( Hammiro . 

Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sdm is here called hy the 
title he bore as commander in his early campaigns— both the 
brothers, Shams-ud-din, the senior, and Shab&b-ud-dm him- 
self, adopted new titular designations on the elevation of 
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Shams ud-din Muhammad bin Sam (afterwards Ghi&s ud 
din) to the throne of Ghazni 1 
It will be seen that Aram Sh&h, the third long of the 
ordinary lists, is not allowed a place in “this summary Eiziah 
is designated by her title of Jalal-ud-dtn, and neither her 
ordinary name nor her second title of j which ap- 

pears on her Persian copper coinage (Nos 28, 29, pi l ), 
are alluded to 

Nnpatt , “king,” is the title applied to the great 
Mahmud of Ghazni on his Mahmudpur (Lahore) corns pre- 
viously noticed 8 


Eleventh Kino (a h 686-689, ad 1287-1290) 

Once agam the frequent tale of a dissipated king, with 
virtually ruling ministers, has to be told , varied only in the 
present instance in the extreme lengths to which the monarch 
earned his debauchenes, and his escape from the toils of one 
vizir only to fall under the subjection of a 6econd, who event- 
ually usurped his crown "We have seen that Balban’s sur 
vivmg son, N&sir-ud dm Mahmud, JBughra Khan , had already 
been installed m the kingdom of Bengal, which ho seems to 
have been unwilling to quit, even for the higher honours of 

j a_« jjjaII yHAjl , lz J-J * 

\j oU u-jL* 

Bozat as SafS jjjW 


1 P 48 tuprd 
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the imperial succession . 1 The Sult&n had, therefore, provide* 
that Kai Khusrd, the son of his first-horn “martyred” heir, 
should fill the throne of Dehli ; but the party in power at the 
capital secured the immediate elevation of hlu’izz-ud-djn 
gaiknbad, the son of Bughra Kh&n. The youth is described 
0.5 of an amiable disposition, and as having been brought up 
with such extreme strictness, that the liberty and licence 
of his new position proved too much for his self-control. 
Licentiousness was readily infectious at an Oriental Court, 
and the new monarch found no want of panders and com- 
panions in his orgies. 

The government was soon surrendered to the deputy, 
ftiz&m-ud-din, one of whose earliest acts was the disposal of 
Kai Khusru, as a preliminary to clearing the way for his own 
designs on royalty. The Nan Muslim (converted) ATughals, 
who had settled at Dehli, and who formed an important ele- 
ment in the body politic, were next assailed and massacred in 
detail, and few nobles felt themselves safe from the machina- 
tions of this all-powerful minister; reports of his designs 
even reached the Sult&n’a ears, only to be discredited and 
disregarded But the most subtle scheme, for the furtherance 
of his own aims, conceived by Niz&m-ud-din, was the sowing 
distrust between the father and the son, and persuading the 
latter to advance in force towards Bengal . 2 The armies came 

1 Balkan had been -argent m pointing out to him how much more importance, 
m a political sense, attached to the possession of the northern capital— which in 
the limited experiences of thoao days seemed for ever designed to remain aa the 
central stronghold of India He added, in the same spirit, that “whoever held 
Bengal must needs be subject to the ruling power at Dehk."— ZUi Barm. 
Elliot’s Historians, in p 123 

* “When Bughrh Eh in heard that hu son . . paid no heed to his letters, 
he resolved to go and see bun, and wrote him 8 letter announcing his intention. . . 
This letter awakened the Suitin'* affection . . . and several letters passed 
It was at length arranged that the Sulthn would go to Oudh, and that his father 
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in light of each ether ncrr Oim 1<', anil crcampctl on either 
bank of the kaqu , after certain preliminary peaceful 
advance, Hughr& Khftn */nt his second ton, Kai K&tL% to 
pay the introductory not to Ini 1 rothtr , this wa* rtspO"Jc<l 
to Ijj Kntknb&d sending over hu own infant ion, Kaumour« t 
to bo presented to hi< grandfather This again, led to the 
old king trusting him* If frank 1) within the limit* of hi* 
son’* camp, and at the public Durbir, hi Id on the occasion, 
natural olfcdioni io averted their >wny, in defiance of the 
pompous restrictions and cc remount* of Oriental Court*, that 
reconciliation was at once complete, and tho two monarch* 
nod with each other m the endeavour to lurrendcr the place 
of honour * Tho meeting, liowertr, scarcely changed the poli- 
tical position of either part). Ilughrfi Kh&n was permitted 
to return undisturbed to Bengal, whoso local throne was filled 


timid con# from Lakhnau'f aal meet Isa ea tit basks of tit SsrS. Tb« 
Sultia • latffiticn « u to proceed prita'rtr b*nt*),) t a tie but his 

oppoted tin, eWm;; tilt ‘tie j^rtry was 1 usd ti»t ic tto 
tnul in state wuh a Q umy . Oil *n‘m h»J tild tbit ia puna tof djsmwa 
fathen will stay thor tom, tad wins their fallen. VnliUoa f r rule i »2 p» both 
paternal tad flint uffrction The Fultia t U her had »*niek win*. a=d canted 
the Hutla to be read ia his cane,— lei Jrs, le was lit rightful heir 1° tie 
kingdom, tad who eoald fomwc what woo’d happen at the wlmiew The in 
ought to proceed wxlti hu tray in til ttatc tod grandeur . The Ban »sd 
Itinaa would then come to pay their rnpeeti, lot if he L-inilcd with h*«*e *U 
mertnee for the kingly office would he lmt.* . Hu id, ice wmt taken ty the 
Sul tin, and he directed hu army and trarelhag njnlpage to be prepared.* — ZU 
Barm. Elliot a Ilulonina, hi p 130 ~ 

Thu rtmarkahle intemew hat been made the aubject of a poem, ia 4 000 
Muplcta, entitled the “ Kirin o« S adaia,” by the celebrated Tarala nd-dln, AbOl 
kub!idY < * ,B * r which waa composed under tho auspices of Ksi 

efforts and 689 ^* wc du'whned to encounter tho tedious 

exhaustiTe U * rc ^ ctltlons Persian poetry may consult with adrontage •“ 
Jonm.l a.”?** ,ad . ,nal J*» of thu work, by Professor E. B. Cowell, in the 


Journal As. k™ „ ^J 515 01 U>» work, by Professor E. B. Cowell, ia iw 

of Mu irz ad di D r ^ 1800 225 233 The ^ te of the effectwe start 

Co.cU to to, kL™ ”* >“> “«I> •oolhwul, u olcoUted bj ftof®” 

n-BaSl wf aKVfl f |A4U 636, p 230 
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by bis family after him for two generations, while the empire 
of Dehli speedily passed into the hands of an alien race 
But little remains to be said about Kaikub&d’s reign. On 
his return to his capital the objectionable vizir was quietly 
poisoned, and his place supplied by Jolal-ud-din Khilji, gover- 
nor of Simina. The Sult&n. having now become paralysed, 
his eon, of tender years, was placed on the throne, under the 
title of Shams-ud-din, and the old Balbanx Turks rallied round 
him in the hope of saving the kingdom from the power of 
the Kkiljis ; but their measures to that end were of little effect, 
for Jaldl-ud-din having got possession of the person of the 
young prince, sent one of his followers to put an end to the 
dying Sultdn, whose body was ignominiously cast into the 
Jumna . 1 

JTu izz-ud-d'in Kathuldd. 

No. 116 (pi. xi fig. 46; ITarsden, Dczcvm) 

Silver. Weight, 168 grs Average weight of 5 coins, 164 2 grs 
Dznm. Dates, 687 A.H. and 688 a n 

eMJI 

gj— JjJlj LijJl jM 
t)l_ .fiX *)\ 

J k_U 1 

Margins — 

1 The T irtkh Mubhrak ShUu fires the date of this event as the 19th hluharTam 
*•11. 689, Kaiknb&d * accession hanng taken place in A n 6SG, and not, as er- 
roneoady stated by Zii. Bonn, in 685 As dm is tbe tingle date giren in the 
entire reign, it might hare been hoped that it should be nghtly given-— Hhot t 
Ilutonans, m. 125. 
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No 117 (pi « fig -17) Silver and copper Weight, 51 gn 
OJrmr — jll j LjjM j*-* *Lr31 ^ILLJl 

( J\JJ Aalh/Md 

Ur(n * ( ^ rpTrtt .Sri SuU<Sn Mu \/udtn 

Tlie old Initial form of the letter ^ f !i remarkable 

No 118 (pi it fig 48) Copper \\ eight, 51 gn 

Oirerie-^UJI LJI 

Hfttrte — j L»jll yw 


No 119 (pi ,n fig 49) Silrcr and copper, or copper 9 
W eight, 59 gre 


Op Tins*. 


r.rnuiL 






i 

LT 1 -^ 


Twelfth Kino (a ir G89-C95 , a v 1290-1295) 


Jnl&l-ud-dm Firuz having accomplished tho revolution 
which transferred the imperial throne from the Turks to the 
Khilj is, 1 proceeded with considerable caution in tho consolida- 
tion of his own power Among other prudent measures, ho 
retamed the young pnnee Kammours as tho ostensible Sult&n 
for moro than three months, and succeeded in inducing Jlalik 


1 Zii Barm professes to speak of the crcnU of thu re gn as coming nnder hi* 
nf ,J 1 t? <>, ^ 0 ' >8enratl011 ( text , P 176) and yet his opening date for the aeetwoa 
Ihon " CS3i “’ to **> corrected into 680 a n on the 
date L ^ a f bMnl ThC ru]3th S,nWi Shihi concurs in this latter 
aion of th^ T dl “ Aimild reta ' E ’ lhe 6S8 but Bndnom corrects his own to 

a» B?:h^tm, (teit,pl66) Fenslitai ^ esr - 
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Chhaju, the nephew of Balban, to leave the capital and pro- 
ceed to his fief at Karra ; and, as he distrusted the good-will 
of the people of Dehli, he removed his court to the site of the 
new town of Ktlughari, on the Jumna, which had already 
been partially occupied by Kaikub&d. 1 
* In the second year of Firuz’s reign, Malik Chhaju broke 
out into open revolt, and, aided by the old Turki party and 
numerous contingents of Hindustani troops, advanced to- 
wards the capital* The Saltan, on the other hand, was 
warmly seconded by his Khilji adherents, and his disciplined 
warriors easily defeated the indigenous levies; he then en- 
deavoured to gain over the captive nobles by clemency and 
conciliation, even Chhaju himself was spared. In reply to 
tho expostulations of his courtiers, he attempted to justify 
this unwise leniency by his # un willingness to shed Muslim 
blood, and the hope that he might thus convert enemies into 
friends The single instance in which retributive justice was 
allowed to run its course was infelicitous, as the individual 
who was sacrificed chanced to he a pious Dartccsh , Sidi ilaula 

1 The exact site of KflGghari was SJS. of ITum&yGn’s Tomb and ff by W. of 
Kbizi&bJul which latter positions ore duly marked m the plan of Debb which 
Utustrates this work In 180S the Jumna had materially changed its old bed, 
which lay much to the westward of the course hero indicated, following a bend 
inwards, which left Kildghan on a bold promontory — Journal Archaeological 
So«cty of Debit, a x> 1853, p 62 Cunningham's Report, 1SG2-3, p 33 

* Malik Chbsjfi » stated to base affected all the honours of kingship under the 
tide of Jlnghfa-ud-dln. 

Zli Burnt tSy >- 

The striking of com is likewise specified in a subsequent passage. 

3 s \ Lk>- U bu.^ju* jL. CSL, } 

p 181 
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bv name, whom certain conspirators had designed to place 
upon the throne 

’Ali-ud-din, the nephew and son-in-law of the Sultan, 
who had been entrusted with the districts of Karra, etc , on 
the defeat of Chhaju, found himself on reaching Ijis govern- 
ment within much of the pernicious influence of the hostile 
Turki adherents of his predecessor, and listening to their 
persuasions, he seems to have commenced the 6enes of his 
most successful campaigns against the Hindu kingdoms of 
the south, mainly with a view to the acquisition of sufficient 
wealth, by plunder, to enable him to equip such a force as 
should completely overpower the royal army Kventuallj, 
however, deceit was preferred to overt insurrection , and the 
Sultan having been deluded into visiting ’Alfi-ud din in his 
camp, at Karra, was assassinated while clasping the hand of 
his treacherous nephew 1 

Jalal vd dm Finn Shdh 

Ho 120 Gold "Weight, 167 grs Unique B M 
This is a most crude and ill executed piece, which, though bear 
mg the name of Dehli on the margin, has every appearance of being 
tho prodnee of dies prepared m ’Ala ud din’s southern camp, with 
a view to the ready conversion of plunder into coin The legends 
imitate, in their tenor, the conventional epigraphs of the silver com 
age, but the characters are badly formed and at times unintelligible 
This is particularly the case with the marginal legend, where the 
word aLj has to be taken for granted, and the date appears as 
j 680 ah, which is clearly an error. The gold of 

which the piece is composed is unrefined and unequally wrought 

' 1 Among the casual incidents mentioned by Zik Barm as occurring during thu 

reign, may be noted the fsnnne after the death of Sidi Mauli, when wheat rose to 
°* a< P® 1 ,!r i the Suiting expedition in person to Bantamhhor 

« * n , the inroad of the hlughala m 691 a h , the Snltin * march to 

Gwalior in 695 aji 
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No 121 (pi ii fig 50) Silver "Weight, 168 gTS Deult Dates 
observed, \ n 689, 690, 691 , 692, 693, 694, 695 


Small square area, -with broad 
margin 

r 1 *31 




Square area, occupying the 
entire surface of the com 


Ljjll Jis*" 


ili, ydi*!l 

u \. ± - y - n 


Margin — 

3 j A — t ^ j 






No 122 (pi u fig 51) Silver and Copper Weight, 52 gre 

Oiwru-^idMj L>4\ 

( Centre, ali 

Margin, Sri Sultdn Jalaludin 

No 123 (pi u fig 52) Copper Weight, 67 grs 
Obverse — 

Rever it — Lull JUs- 


No 124 (pi u fig 53) Silver and Copper Weight, 29 grs 
Obverse — 

Reverse— iz^sr 


10 
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THE CONTEMPORARY COINAGE OF BENGAL 

"We now reach a period m the numismatic history of Indi® 
when Bengal had arrived at the honours of a national comage 
The tangible produce of its mints henceforth runs in a parallel 
senes with the Imperial issues, and continues to have an 
illustrative bearing upon the Chronicles of the Sult&ns of 
Dehli up to the epoch when Tiruz Sh&h III (a h 754) had 
to abandon for ever, on the part of his dj nasty, any pre- 
tence of interference with the southern section of the old 
dominion The special interest of the Dehli Pathans in the 
Bengal currencies only recommences towards the final close 
of the rule of the race, when Shir Sh&h Afghan earned 
up to Northern India certain modifications and no\ cities 
in tho current coin, which were ogam imitated and adopted, 
Simultaneously with the far more material fiscal reforms 
introduced from below, by Ahbar on his recover)' of India 
m A ir 1003 , regarding cither of which appropriations this 
great Mughal’s laudatory biographers nro discreetly silent 

The passages quoted below, 1 from Ibn Batutah, will put 

1 “ C*H lc Sultan Fat hr cddln, surnommd Fahrah, qm cat tin touTcnun du 
tioyaC, mount lei dtnnjjcrj turtout leg fakirs et 1 m soufli La royautf da W 
a appartenn au Sultan NiUsir cddln, flit du Sultan Ghiydth fddin Balaban, 
*t dont le fill. Mo izt edtlln fat inrcsti de la aourermnetd Jk Dikiy N d*«r fddin 
M nut ta marche pour combattre ce fits , xls to rccontr&rent *nr lot bordt du 
4j UT * * cor fnlr «xue fut Bppflie la rencontre det dem astro* bourent J^om 
n» fji racontf ceta, *t comment Mu r eddin abandonna 1 emptro 1 > on 
•coiTt'^T < * ln ' ' C tl y ifjonrna juqu & ta mort, ct cut pour iuccc* 

par I 1 GW-a Ctl ^h»mg cddln, qtu, aprisgon trfpai futlui mime r*mpl*f£ 
dw It a \ tut ttmea par ton frirc Gbiyalb eldtn BchS- 

To-b \ ^ *' ,,So da tccourt an Sultln Ghiyath eddm 

** i *T‘ at ta aceorda, *t fit pnwnmcr Bcbadoor Bodrtb. Cclui-ct fat 
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incidental materials I have constructed a genealogical tree 
of the rulers of Bengal who succeeded Nasir-ud-din Mahmud, 
the son of Balban, whose undisturbed return into Bengal has 
been already noticed. 

Sultdn Balban, Emperor of India 


Mohammad (Shahtd) N6sir-nd din MahmtSd, Bughru Khkn, of Bengal 

Kai Khusnl j \ ~ j 

Sultdn Bnkn-nd-din Shams-ud-dm 

Mn’izz-nd din Kai Kk&s, Ffrfz Sh&h, 

Kaikub'ad, King of Bengal. King of Bengal. 

Emperor of Dchli. I 


Shah&b-ud-din Nhsir-ud din GbI&s-nd-din Kutldllh® 

Bughrd Sh&b, Bah&dor, 

King of Bengal King of Bengal 


The coins of Itukn-ud-din Kai K&us, discovered in tbo cele- 
brated Kooch Bah&r hoard, 1 had already enabled mo to correct 
tho erroneous statement of 7Ak Bami 2 as to the length of the 
reign of N&sir-ud-din Mahmud, Bughrd Khan, of Bengal, in 
virtue of tho sustained scries of dates G91-G95, still legible 
on tho pieces in question. Tho inscription I am now able to 
quoto establishes more deGnitely Kai K&us's position as local 


• Colonel J C. Ilanghton, to whom wo ora indebted for tho knowledge of this 
trouvaille, was to obliging as to furmsb me with some in ter oiling details of the 


site of discovery and illustrations of tba neighbouring localities —“The Fim* 
where the com was found u about three miles S W. of Dcenhatta, not far from 
the Temple of Knntcswarce (or Komil Eswarce) on tho banks of tho nrer Dburb 
> tar to this temple is a place called Oonm Morncc, a short distance from which 
are the nuns of Kuntesur RSja‘* capital, called Kuntcswarcc-Pat, consisting of • 
mound of considerable extent, which has been surrounded with semal dilch« 
»ad walls, which ate again protected at the distance of a mile or two by mormon* 
of nearly 100 feet high. Tho brass vessels, m which tho treasare w« 
'po.iUd. were ordinary brass lotah*, to which the top or lip had not been fiJfJ- 
n icn thereof (be vessels were covered by canister tops, secured by * a ^ 
•pw* pawigg from axle to tide ** 

m C pi« Ut *^ 451, ^"wtoMlnggs.LdOC, Jour. IL A 5 u >’ S P? 

»<*, Eiewan ■ Bengal, pp 80 , j 18f 
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sovereign of Bengal m 697 ah, confessing allegiance to the 
supreme Sultan ’Ald-ud-din, “ Sihander us Sim;” and it offi' 
cially confirms the fact already testified to by Mir Khusru 
(p 140, anfe) 1 and Ibn Batntab, that he was the “son of 
Mahmud, son of the Emperor” (Balban) ; a descent the coins 
are careful to indicate in the unusual iteration of 
O' O’ 


Rukn nd dm Eai Kius of Bengal 
JTo 125 (pi vi fig 2) Silver Weight, 1C8 grs Very rare 
LsUmauti, a h 691, 693, 694, 695 


c \ ,« 

r -— 

j ; — ^ 


Margin — j* 


^t\ u \ — L — LJ1 

J- 1 ' u^^'j W' <Jj 

fjM 1&-S 

u \hL» u > L» 


R Translation of an Inscription of Kai Kaus found among the 
rums at Gunga Bam pur, near Dinajpur 
“ This Musjid was built in the reign of the king of kings, Rolen ud danyS wa 
nd din, the Shadow of God upon earth, Kdi Kaus Shdft , son of Jfahmdd, too of 
the Emperor, the right hand of the Khalifah of the Lord, Assister of the Amir ul 
Hummlo, may God perpetuate hts kingdom and his gorernment — by instructions 
of the Khusru of the age, Shahkb ol Bak wa od dm, Sikandar us Sam, the "Ulugh 
A aura, Hvun&yun Zafar Khtm of the empire, may God perpetuate his 

kingdom and his gorenunent, and eitend his years, . , and under hu own 

royal superintendence and orders, on the 1st of Muharram, a n 697 " 

I am indebted to Colonel Nassau Lees for the above rough 
translation of the original inscription, which was prepared b} 


• . • jidjjjJ j&J j\ 1 

— Lucknow, lithographed edition of the Aircfo «s Keda in, a n 12*61, p 102 , and 
Erof Cowell, in J A S Bengal, 1860, p 234 
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4. Shahr Nau I Buppose to havo been tbe intitulation of 
tbe new city founded near the site of the old Lakhnauti r 1 it 
is variously denominated as the simple *Arsat or Sjjaxa)\ tejS. 
(populous, richly cultivated). 3 This progressively less appro- 
priate name may be supposed to havo merged into the official 
Jannatab&d, which follows in mint sequence. 

5. Sonargaon, as a rule, retains its ancient discriminative 


r 

1 The decipherment of the name of this mint (as Colonel Yule remark) deter- 
mines for mediaeval geography the contested site of Nicolfi Conti’s Crrnocc The 
Venetian traveller in tho East in the early part of the fifteenth century is recorded 
to have said that “ he entered the mouth of the nver Ganges, and, sailing np it, 
at the end of fifteen days he came to a largo and wealthy city called Cernove 
On both banks of the stream there are most charming villas and plantations and 
gardens . Having departed hence, he sailed up the nver Ganges for the space 
of three months, leaving behind him four very famous cities, and landed at an 
extremely powerful city called Jloarazia, . . having spent thirteen dap ‘on an 
expedition to some mountains to the eastward in search of carbuncles,’ . . he 
returned to the city of Cernove. and thence proceeded to Buffctama.”— Tbe 
travels of Nicolh Conti, Hakluyt 8ociety, London, pp. 10, 11. 

See also Purchas, vol v p 508, and Murray’s Travels m Asia, u II. 

There are also many interesting details regarding the geography of Bengal, 
and a very full and lucid summary of the history of the period, to be found in 
“ Da Asia de Joho de Barros” (Lubon, 1777, vol. iv. [vui ], p 465, et teq ) At 
the period of the treaty of Alfonso de Hello with “ El Bey Maraud de Bengali’ ’ 
(the king whom BhSr Shih eventually overcame), the name of Shahr Nau had 
merged into the old provincial designation of Gaur, which is described as "A 
principal Cidade deste Remo he chamada Gouro, situada nas comintes do Gauge, 
izem ter de compndo ties leguas das noasas, e dnzentos mil vizinhos” (p 458) 
a igam mates a prominent figure on the map, and Sornagam is located on a 
rge island within the Delta, the mam stream dividing it from Daca, which is 
Placed on the oppos.te or left hank of the estuary. 

accounts of «« old city may be found in Purchas. 1. 679. 
p 55 Stewart. 51 ' ® enne ®* Memoir of & Map of Hmdoostan, London, 1788, 
illustrated* P . and iu a special work entitled “ The Ruins of Gour,’’ 
ed fices extant * pIans ’ ani * * n 8 raTln gs of the numerous Muhammadan * 

Sec also Elimt-.'f') ^ k y 11 Creighton, 4to , London, Black, Parhnry, & Allen 
1 The adjeeh^ M atT QfIndi ?J etmS ’ Gour Brahmui. 

if understood as etlTe ^ * rom coluit) will admit of other meanings, and, 
»PP Dug to a town, m.ght signify “ weU built,” locally pallia 
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designation of ITazrat-i-Jalal, a title which it 

eventually Lad to cede to its rival Mu'ozamdbdd. 

6. Mu'azamdbad. There is no definite authority for the 
determination of the site of this city, which, however, seems to 

have been founded by Sikandar bin XU is about 758-759 a it., 

• 

when his own coins record that he himself assumed tho title of 
jdsfedt, without trenching upon the superlative usually 

reserved for the reigning monarch, his father. I conclude that 
there was a gradual migration from the ancient Sondrgaon to 
the new city, which grew in importance from the go\ ernmental 
centre implied in tho pii\ of 760 a.h. to the sAj 

»xbUkt.* “the great city of Mu’azamdbdd,” of about 

780 a n , till, on the disappearance of tho narno of Sondrgaon 
from the marginal records of the general currency, the new 
metropolis appropriates to itself tho immemorial Sj^>~ 
of Eastern Bengal. 1 

I refer for the moment to No 7, Ghiusp&r, which Col Haugh- 
ton informs me is near Gaur, about one mile iN.'W'. of hlaldah ; 
and I take the opportunity of remarking that the sole remaining 
name of Jannatabad, an epithet which is erroneously stated 
to have been given by Humdyun to the re-edified Eakhnanti, 2 
is here seen to have been in use a century and a half before 
the later Mughal dynasty of India mado its way into Bengal. 

1 Pr Blochmann remarls in regard to the site of this city — “ The two mints, 
llu'aramabad and Ghiispfir, of Thomas, can perhaps he Tended , the former is 
probaMTihi> jujmhnj Jjrin EnnSi^aiin,. the latter belongs toXakhnauti ’» 

— Proceedings As Soc. Bengal, April, 1870, p 121 

* Aln-i.Alchan, n. p 11 , Stewart’s Bengal, 12i Bengal itself was called 
oLli aZt>- “The Paradise of Eegions” Ihn Batntah, it p 210, says the 
Persians called Bengal |*,.i y “ce qui sigm£e,” en arahe, “cn enfer 

rempli de hiens.” (The original Arabic text quotes the passage in imperfect 
Persian as jyi ■ - 2Iarsden,Nmn. Orient p 578, giTes a com 

of 'AlS-ud-dla Husain Shih, of a.h 017, pnrporUag to hare been struck at 
“ Jannatabdd" 
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The single item rem ainin g to be mentioned in regard to 
the later mmts 13 the substitution of the word in lieu of 
idli 1 as the prefix to Firuzdbdd, m parallel progress towards 
centralization with the mint phraseology adopted in the case 
of Satgaon 


Thirteenth King (ah 695 , ad 1295) 


On the assassination of his father, m the camp of ’Ala ud 
din, in Ramaz&n a h 695 Rukn ud din Ibrahim* was ele- 
vated to the throne of Hindustan TTis mother, Malika i 
Jahdn who retamed her influence in the city of Dehli, in her 
haste to secure a representative of royalty, selected him in 
preference to the proper heir, Arkali Khdn, who was absent 
at his post at Multan This gave Ibrdhim a temporary 
existence os a king — a dignity which otherwise, as a younger 
son and a min or he was neither entitled nor fitted to hold 
ud din, having already at his command a powerful army, 
and the wealth of the Dakhan supplying him with unlimited 
means of increasing his forces and conciliating wavering oppo 
nents had merely to advance on the capital to pat an end to 
tho rule of the hoy Sultan, whose safety was’ for a time 
secured by a precipitato flight to Multan 


*Ai also opp dum The plurals are ea d to vary in correspond 

«ce with the independent oeamngs as jJJj B „d 

-tuu, ' u rW u*n Jj ^ ' 

and Zli Bara text p 181 
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No 126 (pi 11 fig 54) Silver Weight, 167 gTs Dehli, a n 695 
Unique (Lord Auckland a collection, B M ) 
J-k-LJt ^i\ u Uk_LJ! 

j Ualt J1U- ^dll j U»j1\ Jj 

j*o\ — i il i jLi yi 

i^r— j — +*\ 

Margin — 

j iLj 

The modification in the general tenor of the legends of this piece 
seems to mark the confessed insecurity of the rule of the new king , 
the insertion of the name and titles of the late Sultan at full length 
looks like an appeal to tho allegiance of the adherents of the 
father’s throne, an apostrophe in favour of the direct line against 
the threatened claims of the too powerful nephew The usual 
record of the name and title of the long since defunct AI Must asim 
15 replaced by the attribution to tho deceased Firuz Shah of the 
ancient, but latterly disused designation of fliitirAmral Mumtnln 

No 127 (pi n fig 55) Silver and copper Weight, 52 grs Bare 
Obverse — ^ jJI j LjjJI 
Reverse — »li ^ jLi 

ho 128 Copper Weight, 59 grs New variety Similar in 
types to No 52, pi u My cabinet , 

Obverse— 

Reverse — iLi jj-j aLi j*— ^ 

No 129 (pi li fig 56) Copper Weight, 38 grs Bare 
Obverse — 3 Li 
Reverse — h\t> ^ 
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Lis recently-acquired conquests in the Dakhan, from the mo- 
ment he let fall the too-confiding hand of the monarch to 
whom he owed bo much, and whom he so foully ensnared 
and murdered; he therefore lost no time in assuming the 
insignia of royalty in his camp at Karra, on the 16th of 
* Ramaz&n, a.H. 695. This act, as it were* constituted the sym- 
bolical assumption of the regal turband of the south ; he had 
still to win the jeweled tiara of Imperial Dehli. In the attain- 
ment of this object he proceeded with his accustomed energy 
and craft, but the scale seems to have been finally turned 
by the empty treasury of legitimacy at the capital and the 
superabundant resources of the spoiler of the Idolaters. His 
catapults, instead of projecting hard stones against the city 
walls, were employed, as toys, in scattering largesses among 
the greedy multitude, for which purpose the unconverted 
stars of the southern peninsula 1 were peculiarly appropriate 
The Maliks and Amirs, each in his own degree, received 
retainers, in some instances to the amount of 50 mans of 
gold. And so tho Indian world welcomed him, it might he 
said, in the Words of the Latin poet— 

"iEra dabaut olim; melius nunc omen in auro est; ** 

Ovid Fast, i 220. 

On the 22nd Zi'l hijjah, C95, the new Sultan was formally 
enthroned in the ancient fort of Prithvi It&ja.® 

I will not attempt to recapitulate tho political events of 
this long reign ; they were of tho ordinary character — insur- 
rections, 3 invasions of the Mughals, one of which claims a 

* The daily distribution amounted to ^ Ju “fire mant of star gold " 

See also note under com No. 131, page 169 s 

* Tirflh ’Alii ; Elliot s Historians, m C9. J 

* One of these revolts was nearly f ital to the Suitin’* life, another was so far 
imaiVaUe that, while the Baltin was occupied in the aiege of Rantambhor, a 
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> Ar-X UT d£w Muhammad's Ewfoeced Bates of Peices of Peoyisiovs, 

ETC 


An AD 

703 716 = 1303-1315 


Wheat, a!eur>~ . • . • 

per won 

7i jl hit 0 ' 

Barley, * • 


4 „ 

Bice, in hush, Jhl> . 


6 „ 

Mash, , vetch (Pkateolut raiiatui). 

» 

5 „ 

Nathud, pnlse ( Ctcer anettnum) 

Moth, lentil (Phamhi* cetmifv- 

” 

5 „ 

foltus) . .... 


3 „ 

Sugar, i 

per »\r. 

11 „ 

Brown sugar, (j/ Guf) . . 

.. 

i „ 

Batter, , Ohi (^) . 

2J ilri. 

1 n 

Oil of Seeamum, Asa£ ^yj . . . 

3 » 

1 M 

Salt, CSaj 

2i nan t. 

5 „ 


The jitaly as will hereafter appear, is of o siher iankah 


1 Calcutta printed edition oF the text of Zi& Barm, pp 305, 310, and inde 
pendent MSS , also "Tabakfit i Akban MS , E I H , No 997, p 61 Bnggs a 
return of tbe price of wheat is erroneous the 11 per man, of the ongmal 


had been corrupted into J , hence the statement of “ 7j j tala per domuny ' 
Elliots Historians, in, 192 The Bombay text of Fenshtah. is right in the 
P See also Jour As Soc Bengal, 1870, p 25, Major Fuller's 

excellent trnnsLtfaoa of Zih Barm, with comments by Dr Blocbmann I hare 
^adopted Dr Blochmann s emendation of the Persian text of the Bibliotheca Indica 
is far ss refers to * 2| sfter t^£+j “salt," m lieu of the printed 

’Aid-in . , , ‘ 

'men, coiveter, is rery constant in the vanou3 MSS hot I retain 

here to the pronunciation of Kohrdm, on the faith of the local speech 

already Sultan , y 
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of 175 grs. ; at tho exchange of 2s. per tanlah, tho jital 
would thereforo correspond in -value to farthing, or 
rather less, as tho 2s. is a very high rate of exchange for 
the old silver piece. The Dchli sir, of on. approximate date, 
is Btated to have been 70 and tho man 40 *f»s l 

Now, taking tho weight of the miskAl at tho even average of 
72 grains, tho sir would rango at 5040 grains (or 720 grains 
les3 than tho Troy pound of 57C0 grains), and tho man would 
amount to 201, COO grains, or 35 lbs. troy, and 28 8 lbs. avoir- 
dupois, or a little over tho quarter of a hundredweight, or 
less than half a bushel of wheat.* To complete tho evidence 
contributed by this foreign statiemn, wo must examine a 
second or alternativo test, which ho introduces, apparently for 
tho moro ready comprehension of tho western world, in the 
form of a parallel estimate of tho Indian man under its equi- 
valent in Egyptian dirhams. Of these latter, 102J aro stated 
to correspond m weight with the Dchli sir. Now, although 
the dirhams of the Mamluks of Egypt of this period, in 
their tangible and once current form, would only lead to end- 
less complications as bases of calculation, 3 yot tho jurm-theo- 
retical scheme of the normal Arabian Bystem of tho relative 
weights of gold and silver coins, gives us a curious approxima- 
tion to tho return obtained from tho simple calculation just 

1 ti/f (rof/) de Unde, qur porfo le nom de T ., > p&so 70 mil Malt, qui, 
cstjmls en dirhem* d Egfpte, en talent I02f Qasrante nr foment na tnann 
. On ne commit pas dans Finds la mf thode da mesurer les grain* 
— Not etEst ani p 212 

I seo that Colonel Yule, jn his “ Cathay and the way thither" (Uallnyt Society) 
xi 458, has adopted the French estimate of the mm, • e 28 78 lbs 

* A bushel of wheat is estimated to weigh 60 lbs avoirdupois — McCulloch, 
Com Diet, p 1397 Pnusep, with less exact data, made the bushel 80 lbs 
avoirdupois —Useful Tables, p U3 

3 Eighteen specimens I hate weighed in the B JI , ranging within the period 
of a k 655 and 747, vary to the extent of from 37 grams up to 63 
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formulated. Whatever may have been the weight of the miskdl 
proper in various localities, in jnany cases the dinar continued 
to be a miskal pure and simple; and theory was ordinarily 
consistent in recognising the weight of the silver dirham as 
7-10ths of tho gold piece. Under this aspect we have Q to 
examine a new scale of proportions . the latest and most ex- 
haustive authority, M QueipO, 1 has fixed the actual weight 
of the representative Egyptian nnskal at 4 666 grammes, or 
72 007 grams This return will make the dirham "cqUal to 
60 405 grams, the sir=5l74 grams, and the man= 206,983 
grains, or over 29 lbs. avoirdupois Tho estimate formed by 
the French editors of Tbn Batutah, 5 in regard to that African 
traveller’s independent comparisons of Dehli weights with 
those of the west, arrives at a closely approximate return 
The man of Dehli is 6tated, on xepeated occasions in the Arabic 
text, to be equivalent to 20 Barbary rails, or 25 Egyptian 
rails , and the former are fixed by the calculations of the 
modern commentators as corresponding to two-thirds of a 
‘French kilogramme of 15,432 35 grains troy, or 1^ ratls = 1 
kilogramme, which makes the man equal to 28 78 lbs 
avoirdupois. 

1 Don Y Queipo, in his Easai but les SystSmes Mftnqnes et 5Ion4tatres des 
uneiens peoples (Tans, 1859), mahes the Almoremde dmdr, theoretical weight, 
3 960 grammes , general weight, 3 945 grammes Tho Arabic dmdr, theoretical 
weight, 4 250 graTaines , general weight, 4 223 grammes The mukal (Arabic) 
°f Egypt, theoretical weight, 4 720 grammes , general weight, 4 666 grammes 

* MM 0 Defr4mery and B R Sanguvnetti Pans edition (Societd Asvatique) 
aj> 18o5 

Ihn Batutah tell, ns that the wan of DehU was equal to 20 ra(U of Bathary 

“•« o^St, 

U iA* m P 430. (jyjAx : 

-r~ Jt-y ^ ^ jut; 


p 210 
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I do not follow out m further detail these western com 
pansons, which are in. a measure speculative, as I am 
satisfied to accept what maj be termed the internal e\i 
donee as my test Tned by this criterion, India at the 
j)rc*ent day furnishes a very complete senes of man 
v eights, 1 which all the incidental changes of time and the 
imperfectlj preserved units of scattered localities ha\e but 
very slightl) removed from the standard testified to b} the 
intelligent travellers of the middle of the eighth century of 
the Hijrah 

Any attempt to determmo with precision the authoritative 
weight of the man or other measures of gram, must be asso- 
ciated with the crucial test of corroborative coin equivalents 
Trom time immemonal, in India, coins had been, to all 
intents and purposes, tc eights , pieces of money, m our sense 
of the term, having grown out of the archaic use of sections 
of metal of a fixed and determinate gravity, following the 
popular form of small square or oblong plates of silver, dc 
signated by the appropriate name of Parana $ (TOUj * old ? 0 
But when these crude sections of metal, like the Imb of the 

1 The local mam approximating to this weight atill m use in 1 8" 1 1 ad may be 
tiled in alphabetical order 

lbs oz dr • lb» oz dr 

Anjar Bhuj 27 3 8 Madras 25 0 0 

Anjengo Travancore 2S 0 0 Madurh 2o 0 0 

Bangalore „ 25 0 0 JIangalor 28 2 1 

Belgaam 26 3 15 Jvegapatam 2o 0 0 

Bellary 25 6 0 Oaor m Canara 28 8 0 

„ ( na i for cotton) 26 5 4 Ujjaui 33 5 13 

Bombay °8 0 0 Pood cherry 05 14 

C rwa, Canaia 26 0 0 QuOon Traraneore 27 5 8 

Canara ordnarlj 28 0 0 Sankarldrdg Carnatic 25 0 0 

Cochin, Malabar 27 2 11 Senngapatam— light 24 4 8 

Puna (ma 1 for metals) 27 9 9| heavy 33 15 12 

KotS Ajmir 30 0 0 Tnchinopoly 25 0 0 

— Pncscp a Useful Tables p 115 and Mr W II Beley's MS Isotes 
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knight’s chain, passed into tho more advanced grade of 
“coined money,” they were still scrupulously made to contri- 
bute to tho double purpose of measures of metallic valuo and 
officially recognized weights. 1 Their importance, in tho latter 
capacity, consisting in their furnishing readily available teste 
of any disputed higher weights or measures, eo liable to bo 
tampered with by shopkeepers from all timo and among all 
nations. 3 So completely was this their second mission accepted 
in the land, that in later da}s, under Sikandar bin Buhldl 
(a.h. 854-894), the idea was conceded of extending the 
already mixed duties of the public coinago into a means of 
determining measures of length, bo that tho sufficiency of 
the cloth merchant's yard should be instantaneously checked 
by the very money of the customer in which ho was to 
receive payment. The earlier phases of these imperfect 
schemes of exchange, when primitive peoples were first 
emancipating themselves from tho inconveniences of crude 
barter, and replacing undefined hondsful by specific mea- 
sures of weight, may bo traced back to the first contact of 
the Aryans and tho Indigenes, when the pastoral tribes of 
the former impinged upon the urban communities of the 
latter, whose civilization partook so largely of the Turanian 
element. There is internal evidenco in tho composite table 
of weights preserved in " the Laws of Manu,” of contribu- 
tions from tho independent resourcos of both races. Aryan 
thought, crudely developed at first, confined itself to the ever 

* There is a VQenul VBjmt&u&L ’a. 'H.w/;,, widcawfc!. 'E.’arg— “ 1 nf. it), 

weights and measures be well ascertained by him, and once in six months let him 
re examine them "—Manu, tiu. 42. 

Ala-ud din had great trouble with this class of his subjects ; and among' the 
■punishments awarded for short weights, we find a yery distinct pronsion for the 
povrad of flesh "Whatever was found deficient” in the articles purchased was 
ma tupby ‘flesh equal to the deficiency," cut from the seller’s “two cheeks” 
[buttocks] -Uegulabou *, J.A S B 1870, p 89. Elliot’s Historians, in. 197. 
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ready standard of barley — a grain they held in bigb honour, 
and beyond the cultivation of which their herdsmen do not 
seem to have progressed in the Yedic age . 1 As intelligence 
advanced, and the subtle faculties’ of the exotic mind were 
brought into play, the tendency was clearly towards in- 
finitesimals, so that the checks and counter checks laid down, 
are found to include every shade of variety of the produce of 
the soil that human ingenuity could set against each other.* 

It was the duty of barley to testify against mustard-seed if 
the latter failed in its full maturity ; mustard, in its coloured 
varieties, had to qualify the poundage of poppy -seed, which 
again had to go through the severe trial of being pitted 
against impalpable dust. Encouraged by these tangible 
minutice, the Aryan Brahmins seem to have ventured upon 
the introduction of fanciful and purely imaginary quantities, 
so that measures of weight vanished into thin air (to an 
extent to defy the keenest modemMicroscopist ). 3 But iu all 

1 Wilson’s RigYeda, l pp xlt , Jvu., and ui p u Max Muller (Chips, j, p 
31) renders this ns "com,” he does not say wheat The adherence to reckon 
mg by bailey corns is curiously shown in the later Yedic literature, wheTe, in 
spite of the presence of the rati, " the bar of gold” is defined “as of the fire of 
three barley-corns.” — Weber, Zeitscbrfft, rr. (1861), 139 Prof Weber further 
remarks that the term tnatha u not found at all in texts suppo'ed to be Yedic 

1 "Mann, Tin 131 Those names of copper, sdrer, and gold [weights] which 
are commonly used among men for the purpose of worldly business, I will now 
comprehensively explain 132 The very small mote which may be discerned in 
a- sunbeam passing through a Iitbce is the first of quantities, and men call It a 
trasarenu 133 Eight of those traiarcnut are supposed equal in weight to one 
minute poppy seed (fi Ihyd), three of those seeds are equal to one black mustard 
seed {rdja tarihapa), and three of these last to a white mustard seed ( gaura - 
tarshajpa). 134 Six white mustard-seeds are equal to a middle sized barley-com 
(pacu), three such barley-corns to one krishnala [raktika], five tnshnala* of gold 
are one rndtha " etc. 

s YirvsvsLXTs, and Yabada, trace all weights from the least 

nsible quantity, which they concur in naming tratarinu (-qtj and describ- 
ing as the very small mote which may be discerned in a sunbeam passing 
through ‘ a lattice.* Writers on medicine proceed a step farther, and affirm that 
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cases of the more clearly defined weights of Manu, there 
seems to have been a serious intent and supposed power of 
proof by fcho test of seeds, balanced against other varieties of 
seed The altered conditions of culture, and the uncertainty 
of the exact locality which furnished the data for ancient 
calculations, may deny na the power of reconstructing the 
general scheme > but there is no doubt that tbe early tables 
were designed to supply a normal and ever read} criterion 
by means of single or multiplied totals of indigenous grams, 
which from timo immemorial had centered in the convenient 
goldsmith’s lati, which, though not exclusively Indian, was 
of such universal acceptance throughout the continent as to 
be essentially traditional , and it is from this starting point, 
or unit m tbe ascending scale, that tbe purely Indian weights 
proceed each, in its turn again, following some readily acces 
sible product of nature peculiar to tbe 60 il 
*Ala ud dm, as we have seen, was particular about hia 
metric system, and probably the full force of ancient methods 
of reckoning still survived in the existing weights, so that 
some one description of current money ought 60 to fit in with 
and confirm the estimated amdUnt of the man as to balance 
into even sums, or an approach thereto Neither the 175 

a irasarfnu contains 30 paran dn i or atoms they describe the trasarin < in words 
of tbe same import with the definitions given by Masu, and they furnish another 
name for it, vat si According to them 86 vantls make one mnucfn or sensible 
port on of 1 ght Writers on medicine trsce this weight (the rati ) from the 
smallest sensible quantity in another order 

30 paramdntu or atoms-1 tratariiu or tons* 

86 tan»i — 1 marleht or sensible quantity of 1 ght , 

6 maned l r&gicd or black mustard seed 
3 r&jtcds — 1 thershapa or white mustard seed 
8 ther»hapa»—\ yarn, or barley corn 
i yaiat 1 g j<£ or ralt\M 

a ^° to e 1 ua ' to 4 grains of nee in the husk — Sir Wm 
Jones s Works Ws * v» 
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gram iankahs (the old §afarakftka=100 raft?), nor the newly- 
devised Wafts of 140 grains (80 rafts), will divide into the 
equivalent number of grams now assigned to the man , but, 
strange to Bay, the ancient puranas, whose modern representa- 
tives abound m the coinage of the day, taken at the rate of 
*2 rafts, or 56 grains, fill in the exact sum of 201,600 grams, 
without even the break of a fraction, either in the totals of 
the sir or the man 90 puranas represent the sir, and 3,600 
give the measure of the man The j ahs, however, m either 
case aro uneven, viz , 2880 and 115200 , but this fact need 
not disturb the result, as the rafts in the higher measures of 
produce, as in the Ghi table, I shall have occasion to quote 
hereafter from tho Jyotisha, run into all sorts of irregular 
totals 

It may freely be conceded that this intervention of nines 
and twelves is opposed to the scale of multiples in the quasi 
Turanian division of tho Tables of Jfanu, where the dominant 
idea among the tangible weights is confined to fours and 
tens, culminating in three hundred and twenties and three 
thousand two hundreds , but if another section of the evi 
dence is examined, it will, be found that these 56 gram 
coins do not themselves accord with the theoretical scheme 
of the associate currency of the first half of the eighth 
century A H This is a question which will havo to be 
treated more at large later in our inquiry, but it is adverted 
to in this place as it has an important bearing upon 
the point immediately at issue On the other hand, if we 
examine the Tables of Hanu in their lower or fanciful divi- 
sions, the mystic threes and ordinary sixes are found to he 
sufficiently frequent, from which figures alone we might infer 
that the Aryans had originated this portion of the combined 
table of weights 
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From whatever source derived, India Is seen to have achieved, 
m very archaic periods, 1 either out of Iter marked indigenous 
aptitudes, or her frequent chances of exotic inspiration, a very 
comprehensive system of weights and measures, extending to 
the elaboration of a binary Troy scheme, 8 associated with itll 
the essentials of an independent Avoirdupois theory, whiclf, 
perhaps wisely, avoided any recognition of measures of capa- 
city 

'Aid. ud dm Muhammad Shah 

No 130 (Harsden, ncci ) Gold 5 Weights, 168 6, 169 5, 
and 166 grs Debit, a h 704, 709, 711 

The legend occupies the full 
face of the coin 

u LkJ— Jl 

Margin j j ^Ijs J S^arc'* J A£i < 


Circular area 

U j—sA 


1 The age of Maun is undetermined Wilson attributes portions iff the work 
to BOO b c (Translation, ftig Veda, i, p xlm.) M Vmen de St Martin says 
“lapenode des temps blroiques, ‘ i e 13th and 12th centimes ic (Ltude de 
Paris, 1859, and Itevue Germamqae, 1861, p 80) Mai Muller (Sanskrit 
Literature, pp 61 133, and his Letter in Motley s Digest p cictu ) Prof 
Cowell prefers " 3rd century b c bat adds that it was “undoubtedly compose! 
from older documents (Elphmstone a India, p 249) The Jyotuha Table, which 
is gmn at full in the general summary of Mnhammad bin Toglilak’a com weights 
i» also supposed to date some centuries b c (Uber den Veda Calendar, Jfamen 
JfoUsham, ton A Weber Berlin, 1862) 

’ Ihere were separate tables for gold and tvlrcr 
... _ n ^ ,ep / Msaj of ,he ** C 0,d pieces gires a return of touch or pure gold in 
a o 94 2 Jslil nd-dia (Ffrtiz) a gold is placed at 94 5, while Aibar a 
" ^ tnounts up to 100 100 -Useful Tables, m 60 
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No 131 Gold* Yanety (Small thick com, pale gold ) 
Weight, 158 grs Size, 4, or 0 71 inch diameter 33 M 

Legends ns in the Metropolitan pieces, bat the Persian characters 
follow* a different system of writing, and are very imperfectly de 
ined These coma seem to have been direct re mintages of the 
southern gold hunt, without any attempt at refining the metal up 
to the higher Mehli standard 1 They furnish, in short, another 
instance of the facilities of the rough system of converting plunder 
into camp currencies on the instant 

I am indobted to Sir "Walter Elliot, S I , for the following 
note upon the southern “ stars," the palpable plunder of the 
south — 

“I do not think the ‘Akhtar Zar’ can refer to the Star pagoda, 
which had a very limited range, being confined to the province of 
Arcot, and appearing after the fall of the last of the independent 
Hindu kingdoms, when every petty Zamindar began to exorcise the 
privilege of coining money 

“ The currency of the Dakhan seems always to have been gold 
under the Hindus The standard was the Afin (in Dravidian, Aon 
pon), but the circulation was earned on chiefly by means of its 
fractional parts, the panam or fanam, as is the case in Travancore — 
the only existing normal Hindu state — to this day There, the 
dealings of the bazar and the collection of the revenue are all made 
in fancunt , hut as the labour and trouble of reckoning large sums 
in such a shape would be intolerable, the cashiers and ter Aft are pro 


1 “ By the attention, of his Majesty (Akbac Sh&h) gold and silver arc refined to 
the highest degree of punty The highest degree of pnnty is called m Persian 
dxhdaht bnt they do not know above ten degrees of fineness , whilst in India it 
is called bdrabbam as they hare ttcehe degrees Formerly the old bun, which 
» a gold com correct in the Dukhan, was thongbt to be pure, and reckoned at 
ten degrees bnt his Majesty has now fired it at 8J and the round, small gold 
dinkr of Ala od din, which was considered to be 12 degrees, now turns oat to he 
10J — ASn i Akban, Blech norm, p 18 n 
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Tided with wooden hoards, the surface of which 13 studded with 100 
or 1000 cavities, the exact size of a /anarn, *which they plunge into 
the heap of corn, and by a little manual dexterity, take up the exact 
sura and throw it a«ide 

* In early times, not only the fanam , bat the half and quarter 
fanam were in use I have specimens of all of these, bearing the 
impress of the Chaluhya boar, the Pandyan fish, and other effigies 
of dates far anterior to the Star pagodas There seems little doubt, 
therefore, that refers to the sacks of fanam which Malik 

Ksfur brought from the south and poured out before the admiring 
eye9 of the king of Dchb, and which the historian has aptly described 
as showers of “ golden stars ' Some of the halves and quarters are 
just like little scales of gold, and a stream of them issuing from the 
bag in which they were kept would sparkle as they fell lhe 
ancient coins are thinner and finer than the more recent examples 1 
“ When the Dewani of the southern districts first came into our 
hands, at the beginning of the century, the revenue was all collected 
m fanam ” 


1 The average weight of the gold fanam is 6 grains, of the half fam n 3 grains, 
and the quarter 1| grains 

Tested wc ghts of the gold/e tarn half and quarter fanams of S India 
Three Bnddhist fanam with the impress of a lion and sword grs aver gn 
(Numismatic Gleanings Madras Journal No I fig 38) 19 8 « 6 6 


One ditto half ditto with lion only (hum GL I 39) 2 9 

Two Cbalukya/a tarns, with the boar (Rum G1 II 6-9) 12 6 = 6 3 

Oao ditto quarter ditto (Rum G1 II 10) 1 5 

One d tto ditto 1 35 

Two Chola fa am 16 *=7 5 

Two ditto half ditto 6 c = 3 3 


One Chern/tiMam with elephant 6 

Two Pandyan ditto with, fish 12 3 = 6 15 

Two ditto ditto, with different type 12 7 = 6 35 

Two fanam* with a fish and monkey HI » 7 2 

One d tto ditto a little different 6 8 

One quarter d tto fUh and monkey type 1 4 

S z Vlan&ti Jan amt, of moro recent date, probably of the 

BjMagarRij 35 3 = 5 883 

lour Dahidnn /««.«,, coined by Haidar All ruler of Mrsor 
* »t the Ikcn mint o«a _ 6 y 
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No 132 (pi in fig 57 , Marsden, dccv ) Silver Weight, up to 
168 grs Common 1 Dehh Dates observed, a n 695, 698, 
699, 702, 703, 704, 705, 706, 708, 709,-710, 711, 712, 713, 
714, and 715 

t Legends similar to those on the gold currency Areas as usual in 
the silver money, with a broad margin on the Reverse, os follows — 
X-J ^ ij.-'.sT 3 JJS 4— JjO 

No 133 Siher coins similar to No 132, but struck at 

in a ir 703, 705, 706, 708, 710, 713, 714 Weight, 

166 grs 

No 134 ( Gold BM ah 711) Similar coins, in silver, minted 

at^-^j J <ul3 leogir ,* in a h 714 Weight, 167 grs 

These corns are remarkable, as affording the earliest specimens 
available of the Muhammadan coinage of the lately conquered city 
of Deogir, a capital so peculiarly identified with the history of ’Ald- 
ud din’s early rise and eventual accession to sovereignty 

The year 711 impressed upon one of the pieces under review offers 
a date but little removed from the epoch of Naib Kafur’a more com- 
prehensive subjection of the central Indian provinces, of which Dcoglr 
then constituted tho metropolis 

* ‘AIj nd-dm Mabammad Sh&h seems to have coined money enough for many 
future generation j inasmuch as we find that on Timur s conquest of Dehli, in a n 
801, among other plunder specified “vessels of gold and silver, and money with 
out count, on which was tho impression of *A1& nd-dfn Khiljl ’ Zafar fimah of 
Shcrif ud-dln ’Ah Yezdi (ad 1424) — Translation by Captain Hollings in the 
Dehfi Archaeological Society's Jonrnil (1852), p 22 

* Ibn Bstutah, hi 2G1 

* >ow Daulatabad, in tbe DaVhan Lnt- 10*57, long 75’ 18" — Hamilton s 

Hindustan, u. 147 Tho old name was Tagara See also more full notes under 
Muhsnmad Tughlah a mint cities t 
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0 (Specimen) Inscription of ’Ala ml din Muhammad Shah, on the 
arches at the Kutb dated 10th Shaw’al, ah 710 1 

aU! j*i\ cljUJI i I p- LL= d^>- 

y OJvP. j UljilXs | hj\ tr-llou 

ydwl) »}\ JujUj j jXsi 

j*s*\ Li jsS^> (jllaLJl 4 La jas?* 

clj j\+s- c: ■...'! > lz — ^ jjjI'Lj ii. L* <d!l iaL>. 

•bv 9 

Mir Khusm gives us the following nccount of the edifices 
erected and repaired by the Sultdn 'Ala-ud din — » 

“The Saltan determined upon adding to and completing the 
Masjid Jnm’i of Shams ud dm, * by building beyond the three old 
gateB and courts a fourth, with lofty pillars,* * and upon the surface 
of the stones he engraved the verses of the Kuran in such a manner » 
as could not be done even on wood , ascending so high that you 
would think the Kuran was going up to heaven, and again descend 
mg, in another line, so low that you wonld think it was coming 
down from heaven. "When the whole work was complete from top 
to bottom, he bwlt other masjids m the city, so strong that if the 
nine vaulted and thousand eyed heavens were to fall, as they will, 
in. the universe quake, on the day of resurrection, an arch of them 
wonld not be broken He also repaired the old masjids, of which 
the walls were broken, or inclining, or of which the roof and domes 
had fallen He then resolved to make a pair to the lofty mindr of 
the Jamah Hasjid, which mmar was then the single celebrated one 
of the time, and to raise’ht so high that it could not be exceeded 
He first directed that the area of the square before the masjid should 
be increased, that their might be ample room for the followers of 
Islam He ordered the circumference of the new mmar to b * made 


1 Sea Vignette, p 156, juprd, and Sjud Ahmad a vroik, pp 21, 27, 58, etc 
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double that of the old one, and to mate it higher w the same pro 
portion, and directed that a now casing and cupola should he added 
to the old one ’ The stones were dug out from the hills, and the 
temples of the infidels were demolished to furnish a supply He 
also ordered repairs to be made to all tho other masjids and forts 
throughout the kingdom As the tank of Shams ud dm was 009 a 
sionally dry ’Ala ud dfn cleaned it out and repaired it, and erected 
a dome in the middle of it ” — -Elliot’s Historians 

Further accounts of Aid ud din’s completion of tho city of 
Sin are to be found in Zi& Barm, Journal As Soc Bengal, 
1870, p 22 , and notices of the buildings at Dehli are also 
given in Mir Khusru’s other work, the Kiran us S’adain, 
Lucknow edition, p 22 et seq 

In speaking of the Mosque (at the Kutb) Ibn J3atutah 
states — 

“ L'emplacemont de cette mosquee £tait un baud khauah, c’est 
a dire uu temple didoles, mais, apres la complete de Dilily il fut 
convertie en mosquee Dans la cour septentriouale de la mosquee, 
so trouve lo minaret, qm n’a pis sou pared dans toutes les contrees 
musulmanes le Sultan Kothb eddin [read ’Ala ud dm] voulut 
batir, dans la cour occideutole, un minaret encore plus grand , il 
en construisit environ le tiers, et mourut at ant de 1 ’ avoir acheve 
le Sultan Kothb [ Ala] eddln arait forme aussi le projet de batir 
une mosqueo cathedrale a Slry, surnomme le sejour du Khalifat 
mais il n’en termina que le mur faisant face & la 
Mecque, et le mihiab ” — Pans edition, m 152 


COINS OF THE MOGHUL 1NVADEHS 

As tho leading object of those human locusts, tho 
Moghuls in their expeditions over the more civilized dm 
sions of Asia, was mere plunder, 1 it was seldom that they left 

1 Bdbar a Memoirs (Erskine) 69 
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any record of their raids over tho devoted lands beyond the 
devastation which marked their track. In the caso of Ehw ajah 
Eutlugh, however, who pushed his forces up to the walls of 
Dchli, in G97-8 a h.,' to be defeated ignominiously at* last by 
Ala-ud-dm Muhammad Shdh, the hordo over which ho ruled 
seem to have contemplated a more permanent occupancy of 
Southern soil, and to have established temporary head-quar- 
ters at Ghazni : here, and in less permanent camps, they put 
forth copper money, of which the following oto specimens 
In addition to these coins, with Persian legends, thcro are 
others of similar type and fabric, bearing Mongol characters, 
amid which the name of Argun- ( a . ii . 683-G90)) can ho dis- 
tinguished, and which associate themselves with the former 
currency by similarly placed TamgUas , in the form of crude 
outlines of H ?. and more directly with India, in the use of a 
coarse typo of Devanagari letters on the margin. 

(JTy cabinet.) Ghazni 

Small circular centre 
*33 

Margin — 

1 Fenshtaib, Bnggs, r. 329 , Zta i-Banu, p 259, Calcutta text , J A S Bengal, 
1869, p 199, and 1870, p 43, D Ohsson, n 620, Price, n 616, De Gtngncs, 
ui 270, Elphinstone * India, 391. A plan of ’Ali-nd-dia’s infrencament, on the 
occasion of Tunghi’s investment of Debit, in a n "03, is engraved, in Illustration 
of Mr Campbells article, in the Joox As Soc Bengal, 1866, p 217 

* Argtin, who held Persia and the proximate lands, is spohen of by llarto 
Polo as “King of India," cap i { 5 

3 A Tibetan 35= ^ tXh. 

* The Bombay lithographed edition of Wattdf gives the correct pronunciation 
of the name as 1 J The father's name is properly Dud 


No. 139. Copper 

Hr* 
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No. 140 Copper. (Col Stacey’s collection Museum of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal ) 

Small circular centre 




Margin — . . . < — *j-o 


Fifteenth Kino (a.h. 715 ; a.d. 1315 ). 

The Eunuch Malik Ndib K&fur, tho Hazdr Dmart of early 
days, 'when that sum had been recently paid for him, whom we 
have seen perfidiously watching the failing strength, if not 
accelerating the end of ’Ala-ud-dln, now proceeded to carry 
out his schemes with less reserve ; setting aside unhesitatingly 
those who were fit to reign, even to the exclusion of the 
publicly installed heir Khizr KMn,\ he selected as his puppet 

1 This young prmce s name is held in pleasant remembrance in the land in 
connexion with one of the few bits of sentiment the age has left on record • At a 
time when the rude Turks had given place to the more assimilative Khiljis, who 
were slowly domesticating themselves in their new home, and in their bolder raids 
into the depths of the south imperceptibly becoming Indiawzed, discovering in 
their progress that there existed a very archaic local nobility, whose chivalry they 
xaight well admire, they were led to seek for aUsaxees i nth tbs daughters of these 
ancient houses In the present instance, a damsel of gentle blood and great 
repute for beauty, the daughter of the R5ja of Gozer&t, named Dewal Dent, on 
whose behalf armies had already been *et in motion, was captured, by hazard, 
■with all\her escort and conveyed to Dehli, where her own mother, KamaU DM, 
by a BitmlJs^chance, was found established as the favoured wife in the Imperial 
Talaee In Xch proximity no wonder that tha young heir apparent appreciated 
her charms afud was finally permitted to marry her in all form The talwof their 
oves has been made the subiect of a Persian poem, of 4,200 verses, the produce 
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a child, who was placed on the throne under the title of 
Shahab-ud-din ’Umar. Affairs seemed to be promising for 
the hero of so many southern campaigns, who had brought 
more plunder into the imperial treasury than even his 
most acquisitive master, when, his own career was unex- 
pectedly brought to a clo^e by the swords of some Pails , 1 
thirty-seven dajs after* the death of ’Ala-wd-din In the 
meantime, as the "rightful successor had been deprived of 
sight by H&fur, another brother of seventeen, by name 
Mubarak, was placed in the position of Begent for the 
youthful Sultan ; hut he did not long delay the almost in- 
evitable consummation of a transfer of the crown to his own 
brow, and TJmaris capacity to reign was determined for ever 
by the destruction of hh> eyes in his prison at Gwalior. 

No 141 (pL in fig 63) Silver and copper. 'Weight, 54 5 grs 
Very rare a Jr. 715. 

It H ‘ 

xJ\ Jkz 

^ 1 , 1 —— , 

of the prolific pen of Mir Khnsni (7 1 5 a_h ), entitled J.j » J ~ — ~~ ^ 

“The Story of Khizr Khan and Dewal Rim" (Sprenger’a Catalogue of 
Omle MSS p 470} The interest is her tale u, howecer, sadly «haken by her 
after fate — the penalty of her beautj — as the enforced wife of tiro succeeding 
Suiting, one the brother and murderer of her h cabled, the other the foul Parish, 
the Usurper, Khu-rn, against whom her ' Kijpfit blood nest, indeed, hare 


u UAJl 

v\s 


nsen 
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SiXTFrvTH Kino (a ii. 71G-720; a.d. 1316-1 320). 1 

Of all the dangers that heset an Eastern throne, in lati- 
tudes like Dchli, nono aro more fatal to youthful monarchs 
than the free license of ^indulgence inseparable from despot- 
ism In a country where morals wero confessedly lax, ancl 
sensualism was elevated into a study, if not a science ; where 
the enforced idleness of tho mid-da}’ hours was eminently 
suggestive to southern blood, nurtured under a religion which 
demanded hut few denials, and where kings, in their degTee, 
claimed to bo khalifs ; no wonder that theso spiritual supe- 
riors sought to anticipate the imagined rewards of the Turk’s 
paradise, 2 amid the living Houries of the lower world. These, 
and the coarser vices which descended to odious practices 
and obscene outrages upon decency, may well he left for us 
behind the Bcreen of the walls of an Eastern Harem It 
is sufficient to say that while the Sultan occupied himself 
with every vanety of degrading debauchery, all power in the 
State was surrendered to a Hindu, who had been elevated, in 
the first act of the reign, to the ^tyle and title of Khusru 
1 ZikBarw dates the accession of Kutb ud din Mubkrak m 717 (text, 
p 3S1), but the Editors, Tery prop»tly, correct this on the authority of Mtr 
•Ehusru s -work, the 4^ into 716 Thfe Thrlkh Mnb&rak 8h&hi fixes the date, 
with apparent precision, to the 20th Muharram, 716 A h The Tabakht Akban, 
Budaoni, and Ferlshtah, all follow Zlfi B ami’s error, 

* Cap lv “ Eeitakd at Mecca They shall repose on conches, the linings 
whereof thrill be of thick Bilk, etc . Therein [in the garden of heaven] thall 
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Klian, and who imitated and emulated both the successes 
of Kaffir m the south, and his mastery over the reigning 
monarch, till, in the end, he personally superintended the 
murder of his patron, within. the private apartments of the 
palace, and, amid an indiscriminate slaughter of all possible 
adherent^ of the old Muhammadan dynasty, ascended the 
steps of the newly vacated throne 

The public incidents of the reign are comparatively unim- 
portant No Mugbals harassed the soil, no famines afflicted 
the people, but the quiet and prosperity of the land, reflected 
in the luxury of the capital, excites the regrets of the con- 
temporary historian, who pathetically adverts to the enhanced 
price of slaves of all degrees and denominations, and the in- m 
convenient average advance of 25 per cent upon the rates 
of provisions previously established by royal edict 
Kutb ud-dm Muldral Sh&h 

No 142 Gold "Weight, 169 5 grs Colonel Guthrie's collection 
Square piece Kiiibaldd, k n 7 IS, 719, 720 



Square area. 

^ u \ — v- . \h \ 

b - L a.it 

3Iaipn — 

aA jjLz ^jLw <* — j jAih 


Entire surface 

f-ib JLUfl 

i bs 
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Only three specimens in gold aro known— Tradm Kum Knf 
p 81, pi xu, ait 720, Sir T Metcalfs collection,,* n 719, 
Pnosep’s collection, B M 

This com presents ns with tins name of a new place of mintage 
Wo have no direct means of ascertaining tho locality indicated by 
tbo designation of Kutbdldd This, however, is the less a subject 
of regret, os there seems good reason to Bupposo that thc.tcnn was 
only momentarily applied to that portion of tho many citicd Dchli, 
which had the honour of constituting tho immediate residence of 
Mub Irak Shah 


No 143 (pi lu fig 61) Weight, 170 grs 
Circular piece Behli, a n 7 1C, 717 

uU^J IjA-U u Ua-LJ\ 

jA> iil s?\ Lr *j ^jjll j 

j ol 

JLUl^JfaUI 

Margin — 

I J j£m i ^ Sj^ser <La*!t a jjs 


No 144 Silver Circular piece Ddr ul Khildfat, a n 717 
Legends Bimilar to those on tho square piece of 718, No 1 15, infra 


No 145 (pi in fig 65) Silver Weight, 169 grs 
Square piece Ddr ul Kfolafat, a n 7X8,110 
Area I 


u-' o'- 1 - a 

jiyi 

Aiilj 


r l rj\ f UU\ 

C>j 

5jj j 


Margin — 


L5* j\* Sj^zsar aCJI i JJi t—jj*’ 
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No 146 New variety Silver "Weight, 168 gre Col Guthne 
Square piece Bar id Khxlafai, a k 717 


Area 

b ' J t 

0 U=U\ ^ 

j~.\ iUO 


sS ) f.\ , s \ 

^isJl j 

41)1 ^1 


Margin — 

j jiihA i 


J L-1 ^ j\j Bj^s? t—Jjs 


Whatever 'Al^-ud-dln’s designs in regard to new systems 
of religion may have amo anted to, it remained to hi» son to 
disavow entirely the spiritual supremacy of all other Kbalifs 
and successors of Khalifs, and to appropriate that title to 
himself This is evidenced in coins, N 09 142, 144, 145, 146, 
which display a simultaneous change from the comparatively 
humble epithet of “Right hand of tho Khalifat,” etc, in 
conjunction with the marginal record of “Struck at the 
capital, Dehli,” to he found on the early coinage of* the 
reign (No 143), to the assumption of the style and title of 
“The most mighty Imam, Commander of the Faithful,” as 
introductory to his own self-assumed sacerdotal designation 
of A1 Wasik Billah, accompanied by a marginal lfcgend, 
showing that Dehli in this change had arrived at the honours 
of a second Baghdad 

This arrogation of hierarchical honours is still more clearly 
developed on the legends of the coins of the year 718, 
wherein Mubarak calls himself “Supreme Pontiff,” “ Khali - 
jah of the God of heaven and earth ” So that while tins 
eccentric young man was parading himself in female costume, 
to the scandal of all beholders, when the fit was on him , at 
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otter moments he was demoting himself to superintending 
the dogmas of Islam, and erecting mosques with a pious zeal 
worthy ot a better cause and more consistent teaching 1 

No 147 Silver and copper Weight, 55 grs ah 716 
New variety Unique Sir E C Bayley b collection 
Obverse — jjijJl j LjAl!i_^i=a jjlkLJ! 

Reverse— V!1 jjWA...U sli» yd=*3! ji! 

No 148 Silver and copper Weight, 55 gra . 
a H 716, 717 Bare 

Obverse — -jjj jll j LjaIU -ia3 jjUnLJl 

Reverse — Vll ^UsLJl jjj jjUaLJ! aLt^jL-* 

No 149 (pi ui fig 67) Silver and copper Weight, 55 grs 
An 717, 718, 719, 720 
Obverse — V\V jjj.ll! ^ LiAHu-Jal ^UHl 

Reverse — jjUaLJl jjJ jjlJsLJ! illijL* jxk*l! jj! 

No 150 (pi m fig 68) Silver and copper Weight, 55 grs 
An 717, 718 

Oherse—V ] V J\ jjjjJ ! } ,j~*!U!! ljj As-1>. 

Reverse— j ~* ! 4 JJI; c ^5\j5\ u U=U! jji! jjUnLJ! 

151 Silver SS eight, 55 grs Square a n 7 IS, 719, 720 

{ Square area .jaJI * Ljjl!i_^kj 
Slargin, «d!l A . t . ljv . jik*ll y! 

reverse— - U \LLJ1 ^j! u UsLJ! 

1 Pen hub *ap be built a mosque at Deojjir, • which atilt remain*. — Bogs*, 
1 3 ®’ ne ' l!w *l‘pcars to hare completed the Makbamh of ‘AH nd-din with 
1 1 Mosque and Madnaah, in 71" a n — Sjud Ahmad, p 27 
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Ko 151tf A similar coin of mine, dated uun 719, containing a 
large proportion of silver, weighs no less than 80 5 grains 

8 Kb 152 Silver and copper "Weight, 56 grs 

Square a n 720 
Obverse — Same legend as No 149 
Reverse — Vf" s\tSJ^t aUI 

ho 153 (pi m fig 71) Copper Square. Weight, 66 grs 
Obverse — j*k=Ui 
Reverse — ^oJl . L»a31i -hi 

ho 154 Copper Square Weight, 33 grs 
Obverse — JiAa 
Reverse— ls\s^ Sj^r 


Seventeenth King (a h 720 , a d 1320) 

The leading point of interest, in the historical sensp, of the 
present reign, is the sudden and unanticipated re establish- 
ment of Hindu supremacy and the temporary degradation of 
Aluslim prestige Had the fortuitous representative of the 
ancient faith been a man of higher status and less objectionable 
antecedents, the subsequent chronicles of the land might have 
had to he differently told If any member of the many 
royal races, who preserved their tnbal integrity in defiance 
of foreign conquest, and who were already silently reassert 
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ing their place and position against the diluted nationality 
of the Imperial Court, — if nnj- such had initialed or been 
commissioned to lead a crusado for the recovery of India 
for the Indians, tho followers of tho Prophet might, per- 
chance, have had to recede within the proper limits of 
Semitic Islam, now inconveniently placed behind the line 
Ihoso odious Mughals had drawn between Hmdust&n and the 
western world As it if as, the unclean Pariah , l * 111 tho favoured 
minion of the departed king, w hilo outraging the new creed 
he pretended to have adopted, and needlessly offending the 
ono class of supporters of tho throne, whom tho gold of the 
Daklian had often won before, was unnblo to pretend to 
association with the high caste Hindu Rajas, whoso resources 
and courago might, at this moment, have proved equal to the 
restitution of the ancient landmarks, could they but have 
accepted, as of old, a singlo prominent leader, to bo Jlfahat dja 
Adhraja of tho scattered kingdoms and principalities which 
bad latterly lost somewhat of their early facility of agglo- 
meration. The Muhammadan biographer of the day is almost 
pathetic in his horror of Ktirans desecrated and used as 6eats, 
and pulpits degraded into pedestals for Hindu idols ; or the 
equally grave offence, in tho eyes of the faithful, of Khusru’s 

1 , TT^nfh "an indmdaal of low caste, chiefly employed as Tillage 

watchmen,* gatekeepers, porters, etc. Of the three terms for this people — 
'JVllO* ^nrn;, “the first is a court tons or conciliating term, the 
second is n term of reviling, the third a mere appellative without implication " 
Holes worth's hlarithiDietiojiarT " Tha’Birwnc^ nntrasf^whA eats 

flesh of all kinds, and is deemed so unclean as not to be admitted to build a house 
within the town ’’ — Bnggs, Feruhtah, i p. 3S7, note 
Captain Grant Duff, in enumerating the divisions of castes and trades of the 
normal village system in the Dakhan, speaks of the Mhar or Hhrr as the very 
lowest order of Shvmheqatee except the Hang ..... the Hangt are not so in- 
telligent as the Alftari , . both the one and the other . . arc exceeding filthy 

111 many respects." — History of the llabrattas, London, 1826, p 31 
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taking to wifo tho Hindu Princess Dacal Dtcl, tho nidow of 
tlio late Sult&n, and tho coincident distribution of other 
Muhammadan women to Idolatrous masters Amid nil these 
o\ert acts, tho Usurper seems to hate outwardly professed 
Islam, ho stjles himself Nasir ud din, "Defender of tho 
Faith,” Wall Atith al Mutmnin , but whether ho refers in 
tins terra to tho lato Sultfin or to some imaginary “ Cora* 
raandcr of tho Faithful,” is not clear, and Ins titles were 
repeated in the public pray cr with os much formality as if lie 
had been a most orthodox bclioier 

Tor the rest, tho incidents of his reign arc soon told "VVe 
ha\o tho usual attempt at exterminating all the adherents of 
tho lato monarch, profuso distribution of gold, and no effort 
spared to attach tho influential nobles of tho old Court 
Among tho rest, Takhr-ud-dm Jtmtt, the son of Ghun hog 
Tughlak, Governor of Daihalpiir, who chanced to havo rc- 
raamed in Dehh, seems to havo been cither bought over or 
intimidated, until ho had an opportunity of escaping and 
joining his father, who, supported by tho Governor of Uchli, 
defeated tho array of Dchli sent against him, and finally 
advancing upon tho capital, secured an easy victory over 
tho forces of Khusru, who fled ignoimniously from tho field 
only to ho dragged out of his placo of concealment and 
beheaded 1 

2fo 155 (pi m fig 73) Silver Weight, H5 grs Vtttqve in 720 
(Original com, m tho Stacy collection, Asiatic Society of Bengal ) 
Coarsely finished piece, in apparently inferior metal 

1 The Turllkh Itabirak Stffihi fixes the date of Khusru. « accession as 6th of 
Kabt ul an-wal x n 721, and assigns him a reign of four months and some days 
The exact date of his execution is not given, hut Tughlah Shih is stated to havo 
been enthroned early in Shahin, 721 a u Fenshtah has tho 1st Shabin 
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Centre. 

u UsUi ^ ^ Si u l_kJ~Jl 

jy>~ J-jiJi eH^i J 



Margin— « i j 3 /^ • <-i J.XS <— Tp» 


No 15C (pi ill fig 74) Silver and copper "Weight, 55 7 grs 


Rare 

Centre 

Margin — 

u — u lkLJl 


LjjJI j~i\} ^e±. 
U d J-Hj 


Eighteenth King (ah 720-725; ad. 1320-1325). 

Ghazi Beg Tughlak, b}' birth a Karauniah Turk, 1 from a 
very humble start in life, was glad to take service as o pri- 
vate soldier under Ulugh Khkn, the brother of 'Al&-ud*dm 

* tji Ihn Batutah, lu. p 201 “ Turcs cotmns ions le nom Karaounah, et 
qw habitant dana les montagnes Bituees entre le Sind el le pays des Tnrcs " 
See also Lee, p 12o Marco Polos account of this tribe is that their Tartar 
sites followed Nagodar, the nephew of Zagatai, and settled in these parts, “ these 
being men of a light complexion, mixing with the dart Indian women, pro- 
duced the race to whom the appellation of Kar annas is given, signifying, in the 
angnage of the country, a mixed breed , and these are the people who have since 
een m the practice of committing depredations not only in the country of Keo- 
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Khilji ; his courage and capacity, however, speedily won him 
a general’s baton, and we find liim promoted in the early 
days of Kutb-ud-din Mubarak to the important frontier 
command of Daifaalpur, as Lord of the Marches destined to 
receive the first shock of the dreaded Mughals. From this 
position, his victorious advance upon Dehli, and final defeat 
of Khusru, left him almost without a competitor for the 
vacant throne, which, with some possibly feigned reserve, 
he was* finally induced to accept. His rule was inaugurated 
by wise regulations, tending to the relief and well-being of 
the cultivators of the soil, whose importance in the body 
politic was now beginning to dawn upon tbe Muslim mind ; 
indeed, the Hindu subjects were gradually reasserting their 
proper position in the social scale, in defiance of the pre- 
judices of their now partially naturalized foreign rulers. 
This, however, did not in any way interfere with the habitual 
raids to the south, which seem to havo been looked upon as a 
necessary departmental section of the administration of the 
empire. The heir apparent, Eakhr-nd-din Jun&, now de- 
signated as Ulugh Khan, was entrusted with this command, 
the Military Viceroyalty of the Dakhan, and started for 
Warangol on his first expedition in a.h. 72L. Almost his 
earliest thoughts in this independent position savoured of 


barbo (ItudbkT) but in every other country to •which they have access ” hlarsden 
(1818), pp 87, 90, Bohn's edition, p 60; D’Obsson, iv. 46, Onseley, Oriental 
Geography, p 140 , Shenf-ud-din*6 Timur Bee, c alv. , Pottinger, pp 58., 1 39 , 
Femer, Caravan Journeys, 1857, pp 413, 431. 

Shams-i Sir&j 'Afif mentions in his T&rikh Firdz Sh&hi that he has given a 
fall account of the parentage of Tugblak Shfih in his Man&kib-i.Sutthn Tughlak. 
l*o copies of this work have been discovered — Elliot's Historians, m p. 271 

The Ehnl&iat al Taw&rlkh speaks of a tradition that bis mother was a Jatni of 
the Punjab JL~ j\ Mjj CJy u lkL> j<iJ 


i t, 
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treason to his sire 1 Warangol was invested, and on the 
point of surrendering, when certain parties to the immature 
conspiracy lost heart and separated themselves from the 
Muhammadan camp, which left Ulugh Khan no resource 
but a hasty and calamitous retreat to Deogir, from whence 
he succeeded m effectually blinding his father as to his real 
designs by supplying him with a sufficient number of minor 
victims for his vengeance The second invasion of the south 
was more successful, Bidr and Warangol were captured, and 
Laddar D^o, with his elephants and treasures, wives and 
children, was sent to the Sultan at Dehli, and the Hindu 
name of Warangol was obliterated for a short period in the 
new designation of Sultanpur 
In 724 ah the SultSn proceeded in person to Bengal, 
where he received the submission of Shah&b ud dm Bughrah 
Shah, 1 and earned the turbulent Bahadur Shah, King of 


1 This is Ibn Batutah • account (ui. 203) Ztk Barm veils the damaging fact 
under general details 

* I have already adverted to Zfl Barm a mutates » regard to the individual 
monarch then re gmrg in Bengal the original error may very well have arisen 
from the similarity of the names of the grandfather and grandson. I append 
without farther cemment the passage m question as translated by Professor 
Dowson When the Snlthn reached Tirhut the rnler of Lathnant Sultln 
is r ud-dra, came forth with great respect to pay homage to the Sultin and 
without the sword being called into requisition all the Sou and Sanaa of the 
country made their submission. Titir Khin foster son tjn.ar x Uwdnda) of the 
bultin, held tho territory of Zafaribid and a force having been ass gned to hun 
e rought the whole country under the impend rule Bahadur Shah the rnler 
i. _ '* r '£^ nw made some resistance but a cord was thrown upon his neck and 
the 2T “v, 10 t ^ e ® alt5n tbe elephants of the country were sent to 

Ntnr td 1 t° d tte ^ ac ^ tarcd S™ 1 *P°n la the campaign Saltan 
tanopy S 7, * . Bmt ^ and rabmiss on, so the Sultfin gave him a 
JhhSj tl 11101 b3ck « “ d ^ ktkhnauh under his rule 

nock, and the Saltln S&OT waj lent to De hli with a rope round his 
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Eastern Bengal, captive to Dehli. On. setting out upon 
this expedition to Bengal, the Sultan had infatuatedly in- 
stalled Ulugh Kh&n as Viceroy at Dehli. The latter waited 
for his long sought opportunity, till his father’s return in 
triumph to the capital, when he advanced to meet him in 
equal state and ceremony the conventional one stage on the 
way. Having erected a pavilion for his reception,' cunningly 
devised to fall and crush its occupants, the Sultan and his 
favourite son fell easy victims to the trap, whoso mechanism 
too effectually fulfilled its mission . 1 

No. 157. Pale gold. "Weight, 172*4 grs B.M. A coarse coin. 

OScme— ^ j\ j ^UabJl 

The Sultdn, the Gh&zi, Ghias ud dunya wa ud din 
Abu-1 Muzaffar 

Reverse — Area, jjo 

The Second Alexander, right-hand of the Khilafat, 
supporter of the Commander of the Faithful. 

Margin — ..... 11 2 As. 

This is, perhaps, the most carious hybrid piece in the entire 
series, exemplifying, as it does, the extreme haste resorted to in the 
preparation and issue of coin on the accession of a new king. In 
this instance there was less need of 6uch secondary demonstration, 
as the elevation of Tughlak Shih was virtually unopposed ; and yet 
we see the State officials so precipitating the Numismatic proclama- 
tion cfttneir duuseii tjuvemgn ns *topUi lotfn money vrifn’tus name 
on the obverse, coupled with the incongruous titles of a former 
Sol tin, one of whose obsolete reverse stamps has been made to do 
duty, on the urgency of the moment, while an appropriate die was 
in course of completion, which should set forth consistently the 

1 Zll Barni suppresses the fact of the intention, bnt lift Batutah is frsnh and 
outspoken on the subject. 
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titular designations approved of by the reigning monarch, which 
clearly followed, in their pious tenour, a very different order of ideas 
to the vain glonou9 boasts of resuscitated Alexanders or other anro 
gant assumptions of Pontifical precedence 

No 158 Gold "Weight 170 2 grains Very rare 
a n 721 

Olverse— y 

The Sultan, the fortunate, the testifier, the Ghazf, 
Ghids ud dunya wa ud dm 

Reverse— Area, Vft Ajby <d5\ jU yl 

Abu 1 Muzaffar Tughlalc Shdh May God illumine 
his testimony 721 

Margin— fcU*— , y iLA\ JAH t-Jj-P 

No 159 Gold Weight, 168 8 grs Dcnur, a n 721, 724, 725 
Square area 
uyWi 

Lj jJI tijLx 

S V™ H j it 

Margm — t 

j j 4 — j Sj^sT 4&J1 <—>j* 



1 1,0 160 Sllvcr Weight, 170 2 grs Rare Deogfr, a n 721 
Area 

•' — 1 ^U_l! u lUJl 

u U^\ ujiJj UjII oU 

^ ' y k_Jlj ,1 

,uLu XJ\ JJlS 
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Vo 161 (pL m fig 78) Silver Weight, 170 grs (Several 
specimens range a3 high as 169 8 grs ) Bare Similar coin 
to Vo 160, hut struck at Dehli in a n 722, 723, 7 24 
Margin — 

dj -J j jM r. t yjjl d— J { gj 3jmT“<" d£lj\ i»W ‘ 

Vo 162 Silver "Weight, 162 grs Colonel Gathne 
A Bengal coin 

Following the ordinary details of the Imperial mintages, but 
marked both in shape, weight and fashion of the letters in its 
identity with the provincial comage The marginal records are 
obliterated, hut there can he little hesitation m associating these 
pieces with Tnghlak Shah’s expedition to Bengal 

Vo 163 (pi nr. fig 79) Silver and copper Weight, 54 grs 
a n 720, 721 

Obverse — Vf* Lull c£_>La ,jjLll ^jlkJl 

Reverse — Area, alA (jbj 

Margin — U^fcTT WTVeft Br(h Suttdn Gy&sudin 

Vo 164 (pi iu fig 80) Silver and copper Weight, 55 grs 
Dates observed, a h 720, 721, 722, 723, 724, 725 1 

Obverse — ^ aJI j Lull o^Lc ujLll ^UaLJl 
Reverse — U LLJ1 nil yl 

Vo 165 (pi in fig 81) Copper Weight, 53 grs Bare 
Obverse — (_djJ 
Reverse — iLi 

* In two well ascertained instances the tmtt runs on to 726 Jlr Frceling 
long ago observed the one example, and Major Stnbbs a latest selections furnish 
a second and indubitable instance of the insertion of a final 1=6 I do not, how 
ever, attach any importance to these erode definitions of the i , which may well 
have been a mere ignorant rendering of a legitimate r =2 
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P lbn Batutah has preserved a record of an inscription of 
tins monarch on the Jam’i Mu3jid, at Mult&n which he 
states he had himself seen, to the following effect — 

^un 

I have encountered the Tatars on twenty nine occasions and defeated 
them , hence I am called Malik al Ghazi (m 202) 

Zi& Barm has a passage much to the same effect, p 416, 
text 

We have no extant inscriptions of this SuItSn, but he has 
left a very imperishable memorial of his reign m the stu 
pendous Port of Tughlakab&d the construction of which is 
Btated by the author of the Tarikh Mub&rak Shahi to have 
occupied a period of more than three y ears The site of the 
town is prominent on the accompanying plan of DqJiL 
situated four miles due east of the Kutb Jlmar and ten 
miles south of the modem city The fortress is built of 
enormous blocks of sandstone cut from the sfirroun ding" hills, 
and withm the citadel, which is connected with the fort by 
a viaduct of twenty seven arches, is placed the equally solid 
mausoleum of the king The whole undertaking, however, 
proved enlincntly futile as his son removed his Court to the 
old city within forty days after his accession 1 

Syufl Ahmad 8 A sir us Sunodeed p 29 Terjuison s History of Arch tecture 
U. p 553 
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I have to "bring np the arrears of no less than three Bengal 
kin^s, who flourished in undisturbed obscurity as far as im- 
perialism at Dehli was concerned, and to resume the thread 
of the local history, severed for the time being, with the reign 
of ’Al&'ud-dm (p. 154). 

II. SHAMS-UD-DrN FrEt/Z. 

"We gather from Ibn Batutah’s chronicle, already quoted at 
page 146, that Shams-ud-din Firuz, the son of Kdsir-ud-din 
Mahmud Sughrd Khan , was reigning in Western Bengal 
at the period df Muhammad bin Tughlak’s abortive revolt 
against his own father in 721-2 a.h. To his Court fled many 
of those faint-hearted nobles who hesitated to carry out their 
treason in the face of real or imaginary difficulties. Beyond 
this we learn but little of his power, or the prominent events 
of his reign; indeed, bis coins alone establish the fact of his 
possession of Lakhnauti during the period embraced between 
the years 702-722, and (at some moment) of his ownership 
of the "Eastern Brovin ce of Bengal represented by the mint 
of Son&rgaon, A subordinate incident is developed in the 
legends of the coins, that he felt himself sufficiently firm in 
his own power to discard the supererogatory adjuncts of de- 
scent or relationship, and relied upon the simple affirmation 
of his own position os the Sultan ^ILLJ! . 


13 
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Shams-ui-dm Firiiz Shah. 

166 (pi. vi fig 3) Silver. "Weight, 168-4 grs 
lakhnauti, a h 702/ 715, (Col Bush) 720, 722. 


Keveese. 

,ji 


-ii 


_ r ~*i 


Obvebse 

yu , — a » i 

ali JL_k*!l _j_>! 

, } L- i n 


j iLallii 

IT" 167 Silver. Weight, 168 grs. Uwgne 
ion, ah.? Type as above. 


HI SHAHAB-TJD DrN XUGHRAH SHAH 

Neither history, incidental biography, nor numismatic re- 
mains avail to do more than prove the elevation, as they 
seem to indicate the bnef and uneventful rule, of Shahab- 
ud-din, the son of Shams-ud-din Firuz, and grandson of the 
once recognized heir apparent of Balban. 

singularly limited number of the coinB of this prince, 
confined— if the original Calcutta selections be not at fault 8 — 


This com was fi / of niRdlirtin t ®U edition, p 37, com dated 702 a ic 

not at the tin,/! “ 1848 1 then read the date as 702 a it I was 

from tbo Terr diffinil!/^ *? *** deci P termeDt of Arabic numbers, and probably 
accuracy of mv nnm / ? aCU1 *’ P ieco itself, I may tbo more rely upon the 

•waMo t 0 refCT Scjar" 1 ment!0a thlS fact> M 1 ara at 

Itajcndra LM w i !n ° ^° C * C ° 4 a PP car ,a on 7 of the lists contributed by 
remarkable couu from «./ lra8 , comnu “ loned to make a selection of the more 
0ni the Brand total above named 
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to tlircc examples amid the 13,500 accumulated specimens of 
the currencies of other kings of tko land over which l?o tem- 
porarily held sway, sufficiently mark his status in the general 
list of the potentates of the century in which ho lived. No 
dato or plnco of mintage is presen ed on his extant mono} , 
and the singlo addition’ll item supplied by their aid is his 
personal or proper name, which appears on their surfaces as 
; a crude outline which might suggest a doubt ns to the 
conclusivcncss of the transcription of xjti, now confident!)' 
adopted as expressing on optional rendering of the grand- 
father's title of a name which was even further dis- 

torted from tho Turki original by the conversion of the 
medial j r into tho vernacular cerebral ^ or J t—d. Tor tho 
rest, the pieces themselves, under tho mechanical test, in 
their make, the forms of their letters, and tho tenour of their 
legends, evidently follow closely upon Shams-ud-din’s mint- 
ages, nnd ns clearly precede tlio money of the same locality, 
issued by Ghids-ud-dia Bahadtn Shah, who, in 724 A.it , 
drove this, his own brother, Shalub-ud-din, to take refuge 
with the Sultdn, Ghids-ud-din Tughlak Shall.* Bahddur's 
chreer has yet to bo told in connexion with his own coins ; 
but to dispose of Shnbdb-ud-din, 5 os far as tho exercise of liis 


1 The ancient name of BoLbtal notoriety in 350 A.11 

(Friehn Bccensio Numorum MnhammadanoTum, pp 130, 503, 57S), was sub- 
jected to strange mutations ofl Indian tod My authority for the substitution of 
the final j m place of the vowel \ is dented from Ibn Eatulah, who unifonnlv 
writes the word with an 3 (in 231-5, 293) Fenshtah {(ext, p 131} has f 
whence Stewart 8 Sahara (p 74). Dow gam tho name as JTmi, and Briggs as 
Kurra (u pp 265, 270, etc ) • 

2 Tho«e who delight in interesting coincidences might sec, in this name of 
ShahSb-ud-din, s most tempting opportunity for associating hun with a really 
important record hy the Indigenes themselves, inscribed on a stone slab in the 
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miijt prerogatives are concerned, ho seems to have abdicated 
any each rights from tho date when he claimed the aid of his 

fort of Chunhr, jetting forth their Tictory orer a "3fald” Shnh&b nd-dm, 
quoted as acting under Muhammad bin Tughlak, m Bamrat 1300 (a.h 731), 
but I confess I do not myself encourage the identification ChuDSr is certainly 
not out of the range of access from Bengal , but other men of mark may hare 
filled this command, and the name of the fortress itself is nercr beard of in re- 
ference to the affairs of the kingdom of Lakhnanti, in those early dap, though 
the main road of communication between the two capitals of the north and the 
south took its course through Bad&on or Kanauj and Jaunpore The inscription 
is otherwise well worthy of further examination, in as far as it concerns the history 
of imperial influence upon proximato localities , and ns such I transcribe both the 
text nnd Dr Mills's translation of tho bncf passages which chance to fllustrate 
the general subject 
Verso S 



«nsft Mf-raiOTlwft 3fwrf<r ttmf-rfii: i 

“By Mlhauuati, lord of the hostile Taranas SHAH.tB-ci>-i>f*r and the rest, 
though an enemy, was Saib.Ii a, the treasure of benignity, employed as prune 
minister ’’ 

Verse 11 

Wo m ^nfr 

“ Satnyat lo90, in tbe month of Bhadra, fifth day of the waning moon, 6a 
Thursday, was the kingdom set free from Malik ShauXb cd dIx, acting under 
the protecting favour of SaikIja Deta aforesaid.” 

—(See Journal Aj Soc Bengal, vol v , 1836, p 341 ) 

There were several Shahab ud-dmi, men of prominence in these days Among 
the rest CJXaJI ^AIsLj c ilai uiX* at the Court of Tughlak 

Shhh (Zih Barm, text, p 424) Subsequently described as i * 

1 uJA)^ (p 454) in the official lists of Muhammad bin Tughlak s 

nobles and mentioned by Fenshtab as having been invested with the J^irof 
* fc&n (text, i p 238, Briggs, u p 412) A«rari, if it is correctlv placed m 
‘ °» wonla scarcely, however, associate his scene of action with Chun&r 

' ~ 2 f Later ln Pomt of time, there was a Shahhb ud-dlnj Multani, who 
fF^ c “ lt ^ Kktrat Khan, and entrusted with the charge of Bidr in aji 742 
Historians* 1 ^ “* "’ h ° TiTJ * hortl J shelled against hu lord (Elliots 
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Suzerain , and though Z\k Barm 1 affirms that he was event- 
ually reinstated in his dominion, it is not clear und* what 
terms and conditions he was permitted to hold his delegated 
rank 

Shahab dm Bughrah SI ah 
Ho 1G8 (pi vi fig 4) Silver "Weight, 168 5 grs 
ilrnt (illegible) Two coins only, Col Gutline 
Type as usual 

Obveusb 

U U=J-JI 

ib) !&xj jll 

a lhL, ^ u LLUl 

Margin, (remainder illegible) — llj-b ^ 

IV BAHADUR SHAH 

The single pomt in the biography of Bahadur Shfih which 
remains at all obscure is the date of his first attaining powor 
Ibn Batutah records, with sufficient distinctness, that he con- 

V hil«» [( — u ILLj j 1 

J j\ ! . iy.jS JM JifJi.o'w 

Calcutta tet, p ,51 ^ 

c jL. jjU, Sjb [u-)Li] jJu jti c *Uj j 

)£ } tu^kiW ’ J li-ib jjU \j 

Fenshtab, Bombay text, p 231 c*>-j »b illCj 

Bnggs * version differs materially from the original text 0 <0<3) 


Reverse 



jr~+\ 
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quoted and set aside his regnant brother S/ialab-ud-din, at 
some time prior to GhidS-ud-din Tughlak’s reassertion of the 
ancient suzerainty of Dehli over the lightly-held allegiance 
of Bengal, and his eventual carrying away captive the 
offending Bahadur, who was, however, soon to be released 
and restored with added honours, 1 by Muhammad bin 
TughlaL, shortly after his own accession. Indian home- 
authors, who so rarely refer to the affairs of the Gangetic 
delta, give vague intimations of the first appointment of 
IJahadur to Eastern Bengal by ’Ald-ud-din Muhammad in 
a H 1 09,' assigning to him an inconceivable interval of placid 
lepose until a.h 717, when he is stated to have broken out 
into the turbulent self-assertion for which he was afterwards 
so celebrated. But, as we have seen how manifestly wrong 
the Court chroniclers were in the matter of Msir-ud-dm’s 
prolonged reign, we may freely accept Ibn Batutah's state- 
ment as the most readily reconcilable with probabilities, and 
the demands of the, up to this time legible, dates on the coins 
which Bahadur put into circulation in Bengal. I might 
have some doubt as to the conclusiveness of the reading of 
the date 710 on his money in the Kooch Bahar trouvaille, 
hut I have none as to the clear expression of a.h. 711 and 
712, though the singular break occurring between 712 (or 714) 
and 720 suggests a suspicion of an originally imperfect die- 
rendenng ofthe^-10 for ^^*=20* which would bring 


, 1 t ”‘ ~~ J jJUj (jUaL: 1 

Tabdc&t-i-Akban jU I I. i . i / i 

8eo also Zl' r J jU*. Jy ^ ^ 

Z(a Barm, printed edition, p 461 

f ^ C ' mt ' ** * Femhtah (Briggs), j, 406 

dieted to be Ar ^^ lc 8c ^°' aT8 *^ an l hc Bengal mint masters ercr 

won hare been easily determined by the insertion or 
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the corrected range of Bahadur’s dates to 720-724 ; hut even 
these figures leave something to he reconciled in reference to 
their associate places of mintage, for in 720-722, his father, 
Shams-ud-din Firuz, was clearly in possession of the already 
commemorated " Lalhnauti but such an anomaly might 
be explained by the supposition that Bahddur, in the earlier 
days, used the name of Lalhnauti as a geographical expres- 
sion for a portion of the dominions ordinarily administered 
from that capital. Undoubtedly the first appearance of the 
contrasted designation of the eastern capital, “ Sonargdon," 
occurs on tho coinage of his father; but even this sign of dis- 
crimination of urban issues would not be altogether opposed 
to a continuance by Bahddur of the loose usage of Camp 
Mints, of naming the metropolis as the general term for the 
division at large, or inconsistent with the subsidiary legiti- 
mate employment of the designation of the province on a 
coinage effected anywhere within its own boundaries,— either 
of which simple causes may have prevailed, and been utilized 
with a new motive, if any covert ulterior meaning chanced to 
he designed, as implying that Bahadur himself had special 
successional or other claims to the metropolitan districts. 

Tughlak Shah’s intervention in the affairs of Bengal seems 
to have originated in an appeal on the part of the ejected 
Shahdb-ud-din against the usurpation of his brother Bahddur. 
The result of the Imperial expedition to the south was the 
defeat, capture, and transport to Debit of Bahddur Shah ; 
but among the first acts of the new Sultdn, Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, was the release and re-installation of the offender, 
showing clearly that he was something more than an ordi- 

onusswa of the conjunction ^ can, «hich, as a rale, is required to couple the umts 
and the ticentus, but is not used mth the units and tens 
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nary local governor, transferable at will, and that possibly 
the interests of tho Imperial father and sou, in their newly 
established dynastic rank, and the confessed insubordination 
of the latter, were independently advocated hy the opposing 
members of the royal line of Bengal, whose family tree could 
show so much more ancient a series of regal successions than 
their parvenu Suzerains, whose elevation dated scarce five years 
bade, One of the most interesting illustrations of the present 
series is contributed by coin No. 186, in the legends of which 
Bahddur acknowledges the supremacy of Muhammad bm 
Tughlak over* Eastern. Bengal during a.h. 72§. 1 The sub- 
jection seems, however, to have been of brief duration, as, 
sometime in or after the year a h. 730, Bahadur appears to 
have revei ted to an independent coinage, in a new capital 
called after his own title G/iSdspur (coin No. 170), and in 
a.h. 733 Muhammad bin Tughlak is found issuing his own 
com in Bengal, and Bahadur, defeated and put to death, 
contributed an example to insurgent governors in his own 
skin, which was stufFed and paraded through the provinces 
of the empire 


1 Ibn Balutah gists the folios™, addition.] pahcnlan „f EilaSairM It- 
’ ~~“ 11 I**™' b “> To-hUl] to J, d « Bomb,,,,, ra a ton e» 

to . a ™ ">y»e H eaifto .W 

1 , rbra "" 0 oonsmi avec Bebadocr Bonin! qu it 

,7 Cn 1 ”I*“” B 31 b gnlcs momes, q ae l- ari nonjg fo>nnrmcn\ 

ohirtft ' 1 ° e 11 pnirt »»,« , J 

„7f7 "" m,t ™ “ Italia (tls jl comma .tog, 

mLoe'rrr. t 1 “• '*** *“» ^ «■ i-s. i— i„ pre . 

n to" a P*> son fiK comm. a. soil W 

oo dctoc , , „to,, ct, dams son dto.m-, D 

■» Mrs nS. , "™“ dc l ' Iri » »* tottobir «« secerns fio fils do 
( - J ' dn * ““ don l le commandant etait DoldjJ attatary 
FJW Wmbatt,reat et Ie tnirent , ell* Ic 

‘kuu lea provinces ^ ^ ^ ^ 3 ^ e > ct 1 u ' on promena ecsmto 
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Bahadur Shah. 

Bo. 169. Silver. Size, vii. to viii. "Weight, ordinarily, 166 grs. ; 
one example is as high as 167*5 grs Bare. Lnkhnauti, a.h. 
710,? 711, 712, 7-3, 7-4 1 (heal), 720, 721, 722. 


Obvebse. 

{Jfelt JJtz JlJI 

LULC 

yilidl yl 


. Beveese. 



ti 


Margin — £>Uj <L~> Jjyail (SJj^zss^ l-)j£ 


No. 170 (pi. vi. fig. 5). Silver. "Weight, 166 and 164*6 grs 
Very rare. Two coins. Col. Guthrie. Second mint, Ghfcispur, 
Bate, 730. 

Margin — + jjJXJ A-^S aCJJ AJb. * 

1 have reserved for its more appropriate place among 
Muhammad hin Tughlak’s own series of silver pieces the 
remarkable medal struck by Bahadur Sh&h in honour of his 
Suzerain in ajx. 728 (No. 18G» p. 215). 

1 The dates 7-3, 7-4, may, perchance, be obliterated records of 723, 724 I 
bare placed them among the lower figures, but I bare no sanction for retaining 
them m that position. 
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Nineteenth King (a.h. 725-752; a.d. 1324-1351) 


The destinies of India were surrendered for twenty-seven 
} ears to the eccentric domination of Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
a man of mark apart from his kingship — generous to pro- 
fusion, an accomplished scholar, abstinent, a stern defender 
of his faith, and the most experienced general of his da}'. 
Against these many merits had to be set a determination 
which hesitated at no means m the compassing of his own 
ends a ferocity possibly inherited from the desert tribes, 
which could conceive no punishment effectual but death, 
combined with a perversion of intellect which induced him to 
aUow despotism to run into insane fury at any sign of oppo- 
sition to his will. His mind was cast to know no mercy or 
compassion as a judge, and he was led to carry out his best 
intentioned measures with an utter disregard of human suf- 
ferin D , as instanced in the transportation, in some cases with 
brutal violence, of the inoffensive citizens of DehU, cn masse, 
or the mere purpose of filling his newly created city of 
e0 ° ir ’ or ^termination of whole tribes as if they bad 


J-!?' “T”I “”“ l ot .» part as cp, wtaeae of the 

P " ,de ” r penetrated m canj- 

ond a™, ' B Mtl “ ” ,derc<1 a 11 mhalilanti to quit the place , 

<. >■' made a proclamation, stating that what ' 
b. Lad i an, off. 

out bat hum ‘ ° aV"™ '”"<>‘ 5 “ punishment Upon thia they all weal 
oao .. ltt„T; * kkn1 "” “ »” the houses aod a bedridden 

» baluta, and ft. v, I “P eror ^commanded the bedridden man to be projected from 
the dJT™ 006 * * *»«* his feet to DaidatbbH which m at 
the way, only oae 0 f 6 Was *° bot his limbs dropping off by 

thrown into it f or ft. ^ ron obt to the place intended, and was then 

I entered DehU n wa _ heen that th *y 8 boold go to this place. When 
“^ost a desert.- <‘IU buddings were rery few, in other 
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been vermin, whose single hope of solvation, in this world, 
was the profession of Islam 

In the early portion of his reign he held in full subjection 
an empire far more magnificent than had been given to any 
of his predecessors circumstances, howevor, were adverse to 
the permanence of his power The dominion covering twenty - 
three proraces , 1 or independent nationalities, became, in the 

respects it was quite empty —Dr Loess edition Oriental Trans Fund, p 1H 
French ed tion, m p 31 o 


1 Siradj eddin Abu Ifatah Omar natif de 13 province dc Oud qtu arait 

t/cu a la cour du Sultan de Dchli nons npprend que les dtats de cc mocarque 6e 
composaient do vingt trois pronnees pnncipalcs, savoir 


1 

DehU 


13 

Badaon 

vA r 1 -' 

2 

Deogfr 

A 3i J •* 

14 

t)ude 


3 

Itultan 

oU-J' „ 

15 

Kanauj 

tH' .. 

4 

Kohram 

r'A ■■ 

1C 

LaknauU 

JA » 

5 

Samanah 


17 

BihUr 

jV .. 

6 

Siwistin ] 
(Sehwan) j 


18 

19 

Karrah 

Jfalwa 

*/ » 
».i. „ 

7 

Uchh 

As>-j\ ,, 

20 

Ldhor 

A » 

8 

Hansi 


i 21 

Knlanur 

jA .. 

9 

Strati 

L5 ^ ” 

22 

Jnjnagar 

JL=- U- „ 

10 

ilalabdr 

j-XA J! ,, 

27 

Telinga } 

M 

11 

Telinga 

„ 

24 

Dwara 

) 

12 

Gojerat 



Samanda 

J .. 

— Lot ct Ext xiu p 170 Z h Barm a 

i list is less complete 



1 


7 


2 

«=V 

8 

J** 

3 


9 

1 — -ly 

4 

A ?* 1 

10 

<JA 

5 


11 


6 


12 



— Zih Barm, pp 467, 473 Calcutta test 
The author of the Mas&lik si Abs&r m 


another part of his wort, while 
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vet} number of its sections, essentially incoherent Local 
feudatories had of late been superseded by governors ap- 
pointed by tho head of tho State, and tho selection of fitting 
and trustworthy representntnes was attended by far greater 
risks than of old, now that tho national bond, so effective 
nmong tho ruling classes under tho dynasty of tho Turks, 
had disappeared amid tho dissensions of Turk and Khflji, 


speaking of his means of obtaining information upon Indian matters, remarks — 
Dea Toyagcurs do notre pars (Egyptc) to rendent continucllcment dans 1 Inde 
aussi somites nous parfaitcmcnt tnstrmts dc ce qm so passe dans cclto contrfo 
(p 202) It most be remembered, also, that these data must bare been com- 
mitted to writing within a scry brief intcrral after tho return of tie several 
contributors, as the compiler of the Masilik nl Ah sir died about the same 
.mo as Muhammad b,n Tughlak h.msdf (that is to say, ,n a n 719, or, at 
latest, 7°2) Hu informants seem to hare been very faronrably impressed 
with the high standard of cmliration exist ng m Dehli, one of whom deposes, 
Ics habitants do Debli se distinguent par lenr espnt ct lcnf intelligence 
la eagesao de leurs reflexions, la nettctc dc lours idtfes. Us scxpnment arcc 
Elegance en angue persane et en Jangue indennc (p 217) But the most 
f* k ° l . / ir CU t,Tallon ,s “forded by the accomplishments of the women 
of whom the Africans speak with great adm.rat.on The author contmues- 

f C „ 6man M cba< ' Ua de ccs T0 J°S<inxs, en particular, comment nne csdare 
femelle poUTUt .ttemdrs crtle „ mane 

”* 04 { “ 1 “ k0 " “™«. me Kpondit qp, c.tl. dtfKrme 

? T - ““S™* P» 1. bnule d 5 foma et 

3“ ie q» P»»I. plupart, dies pendent 1 Al™, ..rest 

T ^ h “ t ”‘ ,C * »“"»* *>. U „™,„ «*, ,™t 

fi&res de re 3 ^ J ° Urraai ddtMi Qtl: dfs Cer jemws esclares rent toutes 

a i be» fan™ a. 1 Inde, to™ 1, ropp.rt 

“ """ d ' T “'1“ « *> KnptdntL, on outre, diet « 
In ahi w L*. °. ?railde ^^ctiou et une extrlme vanete de talents (p 200) 
•be ..pen*/., ^ * ‘ Allar ’ “l" 11 ? c "" fe ”" 1 

declined to study thn Tc « , ° P ersons a ^‘ eB to ha own faith, who not only 
of portions of tLl; ’, C0CTCcd the “‘S’ 11 ? “<»“rch into the acceptance 
Emperor was subiect tn !!* ° De of,lm °' wn biographers remarks “The 
• Harem who had w inft i * m nence *be numerous Hindu princesses of the 
beef garlic onions and tlT* 4 * aScendaac f 0Ter him as to make him forswear 
avoids — Eadioui, quoted ht m*T S ° f * wij ch th «>gs His Majesty still 

l^ted hy Blocbmann Ain i-Akban, p 193 
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botlx of whom had henceforth to bow to an alien Sult&n of 
curiously mixed breed. In the Muhammadan distrust of 
unconverted Hindus, all manner of foreign adventurers were 
installed in divisional posts; 1 these men having little or no 
interest in the stability of the throne, were ever ready to aid 
any projected rising, or to join with their combined forces 
any of the more influential rebels. So that the annals of the 
period present a mere succession of outbreaks, — no sooner 
was one section of the empire brought back to its allegiance 
than another division would seek to assert its independence. 

The Sult&n was often obliged to command his own armies ; 
and though he was usually victorious, the very fact of his 
absence in distant parts encouraged the disaffected elsewhere. 
The old proverb, "Dehli is distant,” 2 found a new applica- 
tion ; the royal forces were often less near to the threatened 
pftint thfci the inconveniently sitilated capital itself, whose 
distance from the Southern States had already suggested 
its supercession by the more central Deogir. A parallel 
obstacle to the permanent subjection of the provinces was 
to be found in the state of *the roads and the general in- 
security of the country at large, evils that extended to such 
an extreme that the tnbuto of the south was allowed to 
accumulate at Deogir, merely because it was found impos- 
sible to transport it to Dehli, and eventually the whole trea- 

1 The majority of these mercenaries seem to haTC been Khorasams, whom 
Mohammad bin Tughlalc had collected to aid in his contemplated conquest of 
their own country Ihn Batutah rematls incidentally that the people of Dehli 
called all Asiatic or African strangers indiscriminately “ Khoras&ois" (m 229) 
Mughals were also engaged in large numbers, so that, on the Sultan’s death, this 
section of hu army, compact in its nationality, at once proceeded to harass and 
plunder tho now ill-commanded force to which they were attached — Eliot’s 
Historians, edition 1849, p 324 ; new edition, vol ul pp 251, 266 • 

* Li — jtii J “ It is a far cry to Xochow ** — Bob Boy. 
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suro was diudcd on tho spot among somo temporarily suc- 
cessful insurgents. 1 

Tho end of sueh a state of things might easily ho predicted 
Tho Bengal Mints occupied themselics in coining money for 
independent rulers , tho Sultin's early triumph, IVarongol, 
resorted to its nnciont namo in tho hinds of other masters , 
Deoglr, Ins chosen capital, submitted to Ilasan Gungo, the 
founder of a new race of kings, tho Bahmani dynasty of 
Kalbargn, who were destined to piny a prominent part m 
tho destinies of tho country , and, finally, tho owner of so many 
kingdoms died, miserably, of a fever, near Tlintta, on the 
lower Indus, with lus army “like ants or locusts” around 
him , and his cousin and successor found some difficulty m 
getting safe home to tho cherished Dclili, Muhammad bin 
Tughlak hid once dono so much to desolate and destroy. 

It is, however, in his role as a Pnneo of Monikers that 
Muhammad bin Tughlak claims our peculiar attention His 
mintages are instructive both ,n tho novolt, and variety of 
their types, admirable in tho artistic perfection of their 
design and execution, and especially significant ,n them 
reflex of the individuality of the Monarch himself, marking, 
as they do, the various phases of h.s earcor-his carlywealth 
and reckless profusion, its resulting poverty, which he a* 
emp e to meet by a forced currency, and equally Ins ready 
m ° ?™ ey pay ™ onl8 011 its ascertained fadure Next 
4 ey exem P llf y the doubts and difficulties concern- 

Pontiflcai™ in U ° t0 ‘ he ' mconfirm «l a® it was by 

Pontifical authority, which he remedied by the curious pro- 

1 On another occasion (745 * H „ 

9 ro 7 al stables and a j ' J , tnbute of Gnjar&t With the horses for the 
Amir8 at Biroda, the^^5 "” 4 “ ,>a “ e was plundered b 7 the foreign 


to organize a serious 
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cesa of the omission of Ms own name and the substitution of 
that of an Egyptian scion of the house of Abbas, who, as 
ehnnCe would have it, was already in his grave. So im- 
portant, indeed, did he consider all matters connected with 
the public currency that one of tbc earliest actB of hia reign 
was to remodel the coinage, to readjust its divisions to the 
altered relative values of the precious metals, and to otjgi- 
nate new and more exact representatives of the subordinate 
circulation. These innovations will he noticed in detail in 
connexion with the representative monetary specimens in as 
much of consecutive order as the materials admit. 


Muhammad bin Tughlok. 

No. 171. Gold. Weight, 198-5 grs ; highest weight of other 
available specimens, 199 grs. (See also Marsden, dccxiy) 
Draw, ah. 725, 72G, 727. 



Circular area. 
uJLj 

gUOJl 4 Li 

Margin. — 


J w l M 
jui mi <_ji 

£ jj j 

“X testify that there is no 
god but God, and I testify that 
Muhammad is his servant and 
apostle.” 1 


* This is the d;dn or call to prayer, usually chanted from the turret of 
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No 172 Gold “Weight, 167 3 grs Unique in gold Colonel 
Guthno DXe to IstXir, a n 727 



Circular area 

3 ! ^ 113 

AA.S* dl 11 



t — Ul 

Margin — 

(*L»3I jIaj aCJI x±£> l-3jc 
ulA* S ^ 


sLi ^ a**?* 



The wamorin the causeof God, 1 * * * * * * 
Muhammad bin Tnghlal fihih 
Abubakr, ’Umar, ’Usman, ’All 


l lTZ (f0Ur tlmeS) ’ ® 3w J IS' (twice), **\ 

^ J f*J (twice) —Lane Arabic Diet , a ,b toee 

Te ““ “ naU7 S ° “ Ub0U3 m hu cntlc,sm5 > and who had gone through a 

was called unon'T^ *” v ^ PaIl °" rapliy 111 ™nous introductory senes he 

the free fl QW n r ° ° P proTei altogether at fault when he came to encounter 
^sudd^blTrJ^ 8 '**#*'** Muhammad bin Tughl.lt 
, ' Tf ' ^ t0 Wch ^tion in these mmt dies Onent p 634 

Batutah m 215™ *** P 196 EUl0t8 Brians iu p 143, Ibn 

»n a secondary C ° thls P^ticnlar title and condescended to engage 

w» the part 0 f the'laeai w . obtain it as a presumedly roluntary offering 
hlSl f ° f *• Creed ’ *»« their too ready compliance 
»ny such distinction **" SCTUplc * “ to tie roffi c l ency of Ins own claims to 
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No 173 , Gold "Weight, 198 5 (198, 197 3, 197 3) A most per 
feet coin Colonel Guthno Dehu, a n 737, 728, 729 (See 
also another specimen engraved in pi ui fig 83 ) 


Olvtrse — Ij* ‘Last* «sill t — y - 2 

Reverie — Circular area The Kahmah. 

J/arjin— A>L**~5 • A— j jLj.aJU.XS> 



No 174 A specimen of this class of money, m the collection of 
Col Stacey, now in the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(in weight 199 grs ), 6 tract at Dtacfit, uun 7 27, has the fol- 
lowing exceptional marginal legend — 

See also M Soret b coin, No xix of my Supplement, Nam Chron 
1852, XT p 129 

Deogir or Daulatabad was specially designated at this period by 
the prefix of j»)LiU1<Lj Masalik al Absar, Notices et Extr xui 

p 210 1 ll 


1 An rapport dn Bchelkh Ifoabarat le roptnne do 1 Icde a poor capitale la 
Tille de Debit Enjmte rtent la nlle de Dewakir, qni fat fondle par le Sultto 
da cet empire, et nominee par lui ^U-j5Uus mitnpole de V ulamume Cette 
place ajonie le Kheikh est sitc£e daos le trots: toe climat Lorsqno jel ai qtuttee, 

ll y a six ans, les constructions n dtaient point acberto et je doutc qn aajonrd’htu 
cllts *o cat teiroinfe* & raison de 1 ns a true ftendno de son enceinte, el da nombro 
prodigteax d edifices qn elle derail renfermer Le prince 1 arait dirxsee en 
quarters, dont ebaenn £toit deshnd d des bommes d fine meme profession On 
d stingunt le quartier dcs troupes, celtu d« nitre et dcs ecnnuns, celm dea kadis 
et des savants, celni des acheiibs et dcs fakirs ecltu des marctands et de cenx 
qui cvcrcent dea f tats lucrafa&. Cbaqoe quartier derait renfemer tout ce qui 


14 
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No 175 Gold "Weight, 170 grs SoiTXjrrdK (WnrjDgol),' 
An 729 Very rare Col Guthrie 



J-jLu 

, Margin — 

J s — 


< — »J J 0*11 
o il j a ! !1SI 

!TA-fi Ioo-iT* U 1 

“> ! j a 


poumt nan 1 ton lei InoiM.lnnciqtifci, It, mmmli, la mmbli ltibrai, 
es moulini lei four,, et lei artiiam de lent genre juiqn aui forgeroni in 
emtuners, aux corroyeure , ea sorte qne Jes habitants n eussent ancon besom do 
recounr l A aotres pour leurs rentes Ieurs achats et les antres n$cesBit& de la 
Tie et qnf chacnn de ces qnartiere formit comme one rills sdparee, enticement 
mdependante de celles qui 1 avoismaient— Not at Ext xiu p 172. 

See also Ibn Batutah, ui 182, 191 , lT 46-61 The rerenne of the province 
is incidentally stated to hare been farmed at 17 Iron of Uurlaht, p 49 Dr 
Dees s Translation p 163 

“If the visitor passes his eye o T er the modern town of Eozah (which occhpies 
mere y a mall part of the site of the rust old city), he will see in the distance the 
or esa of Danlatih&d all the intervening plain f or about six miles must have 
c 0f 016 0,d C1 * The “«* reservoir of the city, 
p. 7 , a, V- Rwan Sdlah or the Pan Taldo'u situated about two miles S W of 
oleasM nr v° ^ ° dd Clt 7’ an ^ perhaps its traditional history, must have 

Dehk am “ 3d bm T ®8 MA who lw *ee attempted to force the population of 
Talko irr^H 0 14 Tdie mnt or Tu>1 “51 of this king was close to the Pan 
currency . “ ®“ t ^ era com&i the mohurs and rupees that formed the fictitious 

r •“* «r «.« Ptatf. •' tt» 

1 Scop 188 ant T Tr emlow, J onr Bombay Branch, E A S 1853 p 376 
P W *-* ^SS.long 79M0 —Grant Duff, i 47 
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No. 17o/i • Goia. Weight, 170 grs. Sdtanpur, a h. 729. Col. Guthrie. 



Legends identical with those on No. 175. 


No. 176 (pi. in fig. 84, and ITarsden, uccxn.). Gold “Weight, 
169 3 grs. Dehu, a.h 727, 733, 736. 

Circular area. 



r^'j lt-*- 5 ' 
AyL.i.i\ 

“Dens est dives; vos autem 
indigi estis ” 1 


No 177. Gold. Weight. 99 0 gts Unique Hr. E C. Bayley ’ 


u>» 

,uk 



"Defender of the laws of the 
last of the Prophets ” 


1 Kar&a. Surah 35, 15-^1 ^ dj| J] U l 

" Oh men, ye have need of God, but God is self-sufficient, and to be 
praised.” — Sale. Frahn. p 177. Be 6acy, J. des SaT. 1827, p 277 
3 I regret to say that this valuable coin ha3 been lost. It was made over to 
Mr Basire some years ago to be engraved, but it was abstracted from his drawers 
vnth many other choice specimens from 3Ir Bajleya collection I myself outlined 
the above woodcut from the original coin, and published it at DlHi in 18ol 
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Coin struck in memory of hvi Father 
No 178 Gold "Weight, 215 grs (A worn com) Unique 
Col Outline a n 73- 



This 19 a most interesting com, seemingly Btruck by Muhammad 
bm Tughlak, m one of hi3 eccentnc moods, in memory of his father 
There 13 nothing definite in the legends to proTe this assignment 
except the decimal in the date, which might be questioned m the im 
perfect marginal legend, but which is Bufficiently clear on the original 
piece, though scarcely legible in the English engraving The type 
of the com, which was only introduced by the son, takes it out of the 
cate D ory of the mintages of the father, and the exaggerated weight 
qually points to an exceptional issue, a coincidence in which the 
pieco accords with the posthumous medals of Muhammad bm Sdm 
9 «qird) But the crucial test of the date of the coin con 
.. , 1D superiority of the caligraphy and the improvement in 

executwa by Muhammad bm Tughlak * 

weraa equally i a P ece (™ we ght 61 grains) of fine silver which 
themselves are a m a 9 * J**? pen ° d tllaa the 16 S* of Taghlat Shlh The legends 
hat not identical with, those of the gold coin, No 178 
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ho 179 Gold Weight, 1G9 grs Unique Gen T P Smith 
ah 739 

Ohvtrse — ,_vJ <x*^sr* <JJ1 ^ 

Jlectrtt — AiU*«.i j ^-iiS « J *5—i *t-i» *A— ^51 <A***Jl 

SILVER COINS 

Iso 180 (pi m fig 87) Silver 'Adah Weight, HO gr$ 
Benu, a n 725, 726 

0>^jL> 

u LkUl jLi 

Margin — 

Sj^sT jJOJiil \A5i t~-3js 
4jkvx_wi t A— 1 

No 181 Silver ’ Adah Weight, 138 grs a n 727 Ijntquc 
Dchli Archxological Society’s collection Similar legends, but the 
form of this specimen is changed in shape from tho usual broad 
pieces into a thick and narrow com, like No 88, pi m 

but the superior metal the form of the piece and especially the ffshioning of the 
letters associate it with tho issues of Muhammad bin Tughlak The legend 
runs — 

Obv - — Liiill i-ijUx uyWl a— ill a— it u lLUl 

v *"! 2 A>by iilljlit jjlisLJt *Vi» jsnz * It o\ 

The date is nearly obi teratc 1 but the most important figure the r, seems to be 
pos tire 


ij* 

.> v ill 

i. ]. tj, 3i— 
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No 182 (pi m fig. 88) Silver (largely alloyed) "Weight, 140 grs 1 
* a n 7 28, 729, 730 

■ MJ1 




' iLl | i*=-j y^r 11 

J *-J | i-A=T* A 1 1 ' 

fllMuta 

Ko 183 Silver and copper. Weight, 140 grs a H 732 
Unique Hr E 0 Iiayley 

Coin eunilar in its form and the details of its legends to Ifo 182 

So 184 (pi m fig go) Sdver Weight, 168 5 gra H 
An 730 


. it A ||J 

A*jsr* <5 Ul 

Margin— . aiLJl jjj, ^ 


>y' 

•J ey i-oU 4 ! r 

s 4 LJ\ p" 

ali ^*1*7 ij) 


1,0 18 “ 8llrer "'eight, 168 0 gm Sotgaon, A u 730 
Areas as above 

. Kargin-AsU-, ^ 4_ ^ aCJI Ails <_v. 

“ raCk b J S »lMnr Shah of Seagal ,n the name of Muhammad 
In. Tughlak (referred to at p 201 „,pri) 

oWrrel ‘ ,1 “ :W *I>ramen. 139 6 ^rairu, highest weigh! 

coins of 730 juh range as 
thw **•« "right nc ( j no* ” c plcfcs “» more largely alloyed vrith copper, so 
»“rc l>« ra M mc h cared for 
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18G Silver "Weight, 140 grs Sonlrgaon, a it 728 XTmque 
Dehli Archeological Society 


Olverse 


Area, sLt» c Jjy C-i^a 

Alar gin, j uj a~ j <s.CJ^ 

^ AiUam) j S 


Hecertc — yl ,_jaSI j UijJl tijLn ^kvJ! ^UsUl 

U U 3 JJ1 ill yk*)t 


lio 187 (pi vi fig 6) Silver Weight, 168 5 grs 
Lakhnauti, a.h 733 Areas as in No 18-1 
gin— <dUju-j j j tllSi i — ) ^JySi jCJLi LaA\ JAi C 

o 188 Silver Weight, 168 grs Unique 1 (My cabinet ) 
Dar ul Isl£m, a n 784 


• <_J 

Margin— <oU *~ j * <* — i j*LJ1 jljj 




S railar to gold com ho 115 tvprd pi m fig 84 and Madden dcciti 
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SMALL COINS SILVER 

So 189 (pi 111 fig 91) Sliver Weight, 56 grs 
a H 726, 727 
Oherse — jjlLLJi 
Reverse — Vf 1 ali y 

No 190 Silver Weight, 52 gra a h 725 
Obverse — <dl\ J ^ A£>ls^1 

Reverse —' Vf o all. y iUJs* 

No 191 Silver Weight, 52 grs a h 730 Col Stacey 
Obverse— 

Reverse — Vf" ali y Oa-st* 

So 192 Silver Weight, 51 grs a it 727, 732 
Obverse - lUjLj y ^ J.'Ul J*U\ ^ y 

Reverse-* U*_ j y *lJ=L, 

So 193 (pi m fig 93) Silver Weight, 55 grs An 732, 733, 
731, 735» 730, 738, 739, m copper, 732 , in brass, 733 
Obverse— aU 

“ Dominion and greatness are of God ” 

Reverse— \TX c d*J y*\J\ ^ 

Silver "Weight, 51 5 grs a n 727, 730, 755 , 731, 
735, 736, 737, 738 

0! " r "-^' a ^ 

1 tv rr«— it ,, 
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MUHAMMAD SIN TUGHLAE’S CURRENCIES. 

This may be the fittest opportunity of adverting to the 
change effected in the national coinage of India between the 
epoch of the first establishment of the Muhammadan mints 
under Altamsh and the reforms introduced by Muhammad 
bin Tughlak. It is a curious but readily explicable fact that 
all attempts to discover, from the writings of indigenous 
authors, the authoritative 6cheme or the relative values of the 
local coinage have hitherto proved futile. The contemporary 
writers necessarily spoke of things around them as matters of 
course, regarding which no details or explanations were re- 
quired ; they mentioned from time to time the various coins 
of the realm, but only in general terms with reference to 
prices, payments or gifts, without defining the current inter- 
changeable rates of the several coins thus adverted to.* The 
later Indian historians seem themselves to have had a diffi- 
culty in fixing and determining the system of money values 
obtaining in earlier times, and it was left for chance travel- 
lers, like Ibn Batutab, to supply many important specifica- 
tions of tbo current rates of exchange, which could not be 
gathered from home sources ; but a still more communicative 
visitor to the Court of Debli at the same period has left upon 
record a full and complete epitome of the various descriptions 
of money employed in Hindustan. 

The narrative of Shaikh Mubarak bin Mahmud Anbati, the 
traveller in question, has been incorporated in an Egyptian 
work entitled (jLsjVI STasdliL al Ahs&r} a unique 

MS. of which is to be found in the Imperial Library at Paris. 
The contents of this MS. have been examined and copiously 

1 The compiler of this work also quotes, among his other authorities, SirSj-ud- 
din -AbuTfath Omar of Oudk. 
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abstracted by M. Quatrcra6re in toI. xiii. of the Notices et 
Extraits (p. 51, et scq.). It is from this excellent article that 
I dcrivo the information which I havo thrown into tho sub- 
joined tabular form. Tho statements now contributed aro not 
only very coraplcto in themseh es, but aro so consistent with 
tho numismatic data, that I accept them unhesitatingly ns 
setting at rest many necessarily crude speculations wherewith 
I formerly attempted to arme at a solution of the problem,— 
conjectures based primarily upon tho weights and intrinsic 
contents of tho coins themselves, aided by tho very imperfect 
light our nativo authors had chanced to throw upon the 
inquiry. 1 Thcro is one point that it is necessary to bear in 
mind in regard to tho statements of Shaikh Mubfirak, which 
is, that they refer to tho latter portion of tho reign of Mu- 
hammad Tughlak, and illustrate a somewhat complicated and 
transitional stage of the currency, moro especially in the 
matter of the double silver standard created by the Sultdn’s 
introduction of the new *adah of 140 grains, which he him- 
self seems to have again superseded by the approximate 
weight of the old tankah, in his silver money of 734 A.n 


• 10 m7 ' Ied me t0 !a ? the JW« was probably the 

S P** Sult!i “' lrt ed “ . P CD, and so it has proved, though 

CatllCTDatlve aufhoritl « tad cast a doubt upon Fenshtah s 
was no? Ml I', * ^ r™ COnfeSa1011 of ‘Sno^ance as to the nature of thejllal itself 
Translation ^ 3 rem ° Te Tte original passage is quoted from Briggs's 
ua to , “ f. f®* >uprd " ** tte *P°hen languages of the Pe mnsnla enabled 
Dravidian tiL** t™ “eamng to the misinterpreted Sanskrit J tarda, so the 

vocabularies, but which * eiI>lm th8 Um lan, > wh,ch £nds CQ P laco m • Ar 7 sn 
mg tbe soutbwnr^ '™ mCOrporated Ult ° vernaculars of Hindustan dur- 

(Window) Wilson’s ? & la Canarese, A (Reeve), and m Tamil £ 

k, or sometimes T« 5"^* ldn '< com P%. Mwmy Tel Torn. Kara, 

modem hooks, and in th * W \ U Baj,!e ?' kte Madras C 8 , tells me that in 
calculations, the w « ? evcty °f ^ Poetical measurement of land or other linear 
quoted in the Madras estuoated a t h The degdm or doodee is still 
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(Coin, No. 188 ; weight, 168 grs.}. Though no very definite 
conclusion, as to the effect upon the general circulation, can 
be drawn from the appearance of this silver piece, which may 
have been the result of a momentary vs him, and there is, it 
must be confessed, a marked absence* of any other representa- 
tive silver coins, whether tankahs or > adalis, during the con- 
cluding eighteen years of Muhammad Tugblak’s reign, though 
gold of the old standard of 175 grains was freely issued. 


Tire State Coinage and its Inteb changeable Rates undeb 
JTuhauhad be? Tuqhlak . 1 

1 Kfini=l Jitah 

2 „ =I)o-kani or Sultdni. 

6 „ — Shash-kani, ’ of Hasht-kani. 

8 „ =Hasbt-kani. 

12 „ =Duwdzdah-kani. 

16 „ =Sh&nzdah-k&ui. 

64 ,, =1 Tankah. 

64 Rflms=l Taokah of 176 grs. pure silver. 

32 Do-kdnisrml Tonkah of 175 gra. pure silver. 

8 Hasbt-kani3s=T Tankah of 175 grg, pure silver. 

4 Sbdnzdah-kanis=:l Tankab of 175 grs pure silver 
The Kani exchanged against 4 copper FaU \ So that, the full change, 

„ Do-kfim „ „ 8 „ (in copper pieces, for the * 

,, Hasht-kani „ 32 „ j Tankah, amounted to25 6 


1 The coinage as amplified and extended under Firdz Shfih. (The text of 
Shams-i-Sirfij, which furnishes these details, will he found nnder Firfhs'a coins ) 
61 K Cm is —old Tankah of 176 grs. 60 Kfini8=snew ’Adali of 140 grs. 

The irregular sub-dmsions or the concurrent Tankah of # 64 and 'Adah of 
60 K finis are as follows —1 Kfirn, 2, 6, 8, 10, 12, 24, 25, and 48 The 1G Kfini 
piece is not quoted in the later list#. The 10, 24, and 48 Kfini pieces seem to 
have been additional sub-divisions introduced by Firfir Shfih. The 25 Kfijn 
piece wj probably only tbe old Nijfi or half ’Adali of Mnhammad bin Tughlak 
FJrdx Shfih also claims to hare produced for the sake of the poor J Kfims and 
l Kfims; in mixed copper and silrer, I presume, as the 4 Fals already supplied 
any broken change below the single Kfini or JItaL 
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The most striking item disclosed by the details of the 
above table is the essentially indigenous character of the 
divisional contents of the tan 1 ah and its analogous fractional 
sub-divisions, both of which follow the ancient Indian qua 
ternary scale of numeration in all its integrity Fites and 
tens aro hero positively unknown quantities, and decimals of 
no account 

Altamsh was supposed to havo recognized, in a general 
sense, tho existing local standard, but it would 6eem that 
he must havo adopted tho prevailing monetary institutions 
"eights, measures etc , cn bloc, and that these remained nil 
disturbed till Aid ud dm in tho first instance, and Muhammad 
bm Tughlak m the second, gained new and enlarged news 
associated possibly with other Indian traditions, during their 
expeditions to tho Dakhan The retention by Altamsh, so 
unreservedly, of local 6} stems of reckoning m tho minor 
sums up to tho measure of the tanlah would 6ccm nccessanh 
to imply that the latter weight itself formed a defimto unit 
Iwtli theoretically and practically, m tho prc-cxisling mone- 
tary computations. This is a concession which could not 
1 rcviously have been claimed, ns Altamsh might havo been 
supposed to hayo retained a leaning to Ghaznavi standard* 
and tho new tint ah might well havo stood for a double 
dirt a i The turning point, howeyer, in this identification 
< spends mamly upon the authentic weight of the true 
l” l . 3n Umt ^ ,e rnl ‘> n ’ recognized at tho period in the exact 
tl t * V ^ ^ Mint, nnd it is not impo*-«ille 

rmr ,! ° 00,115 *““3 a*d in fixing this still tmlctcr 

* ™ T, "> 1 -crr then , n.cnf, .Self « to !.o* 

?T ntair: T] 0 taikth tins estimated to 

ly 0 e r ari,|Vrcr w »thm reasonable limits suggested 

on of fwrt in the table ju*t given, would be 
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96; tut it is a very singular fact that the old Tables of 
■Weights in Manu do introduce a decimal element after 32 
rahs in the silver weights, and after 320 ratis in the gold 
weigbments, the latter haying already felt something of the 
decimal action in the initial use of the 5 rails to 1 masha ; 
and, finally, we have an absolute silver satamana or 100 mam 
weight. 1 A very important hit of collateral evidence is con- 

1 a Ancient Ikbiax Weights (from Mann, c yui } 134) 

Sitte r. 

2 Batts = lM&sha 

32 „ = 16 „ = 1 Dharana or Puihna 

320 Jf =160 „ =10 „ „ =1 §atam&na 

Gold 

f 6 Batts = 1 Misha 

80 „ = 16 „ =1 Suvarna 

320 „ = 64 „ = 4 „ =1 Pala or Nubia 

3200 „ =640 „ =40 „ =10 „ „ =1 Dharana. 

Copptr 

80 ratis = 1 kirsh5pana. 

b The subjoined table of weights u valuable for the purposes of companson, 
as possibly owing its origin to an independent section of Indian progress It has 
been preserved in the Atharva Panjuhta, a wort supposed to date some centimes 
B.c , where it is expressly stated to be designed for the weighment of ghl, or 
the clarified butter employed in the sacrificial ntes of the Brahmans 
Among other curious items, the text records the fact that the assumed unit in 
the descending scale was the drona, a measure for which a dinne origin is 
claimed, as having been “ given of old by Brahma himself." 

6 Batis = 1 Misha 

320 „ =. 64 f, = t Palm 

10,240 „ = 2,048 „ =32 „ =1 Prestham. 

40,000 „ = 8,192 „ =128 „ = 4 „ =1 Attain. 

163,840 ,, =32,76S „ =512 „ =16 „ =4 „ =1 Dropa 

— Ubcr den Veda It slender, Namens Jyotisham, von A Weber, Berlin (1862), 

p 82 

Thu table u highly interesting, not only on account of its antiquity, which 
probably approaches that of the parallel tables from Mann, bnt for the indications 
of a combination of two independent systems of calculation which it discloses I 
gather from the text quoted by Professor Weber from the Atharva Pan?ishta 
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tributed by the subsequently-devised * adalis , whose weights 
aro much more closely defined both in the beautiful silver 
coins of Muhammad bin Tugblak, and in the better sped* 


(Jyotisha, Abbandlungen der Kgl Ale der Tu , Berlin, 1862, p 82), and othir 
illustrative items he has collected from the early Sanskrit authorities (Zeitschnft 
(1861), p 129), that the drena “ measured by Brahma,” and tho pah, stated to 
he jjjth of the former, m the same passage, were weights affected hy the Vedic 
Aryans, the pala alone is mentioned in the Nirnkta, and the m&thaka is not found 
in any texts “ supposed to he” authentically Vedic , while in the slokas which 
furnish the details of the present table, the pfulha is directly and tbedffofa 
(ddkaJca) indirectly pronounced to be a Magadha weight It wiU be seen that 
the table is identical in its details, in the ascending scale, with the senes of gold 
weights from Manu, np to the pah or nuhka, when the Indian fourt reassert 
themselves in the progressive advances, In lidu of the ten palat, which constitute 
the nest increase in the earlier scales for the measure of gold, 

I have collected the subjoined tables from various sources, with a view to illus- 
trate more completely the general subject of Indian weights 

t Table or Indian Weights (from Bhbar’e Memoirs, p 332) 

8 Ratis*= l Misha. 

32 » “ 4 » * 1 Tang 

40 ” * 5 = 1 Mifkil 

96 « - 12 „ «= ITolah 

1344 „ = 168 „ = 14 „ ~ i Sir 

63760 „ =6720 „ =560 „ =40 „ ^1 Man. 

* And 14 1S that eTer ywhere 40 Sirs mate one Man . They reckon jewels 
and precious stones by the Tang ” See also note, p 16, Ain-i-Aiban, Bloch- 
mann’g translation, Calcutta, 1868, and text, pp 31, 36 


* we, ° ht3 ! bom the Afn i Akban, u . p i 56 , Gladwin’s edition - 

1 Tolah- 16 mdshas of six ralu each, or 96 ratis. 

1 AVate. U Mm, of «i roto ,„ b , „ , ft, DeU» 

gold tnohur. 

Haltamu is a small coin of 9 m dthai or 64 rat,! 

t’‘t e U 3 C ° Pper Com m TaIue i ddm . also called kuwrc* 

Bdrahganx is \ th epuncte, or £ ddm 
Shuin is A idratgini 
4 Funtheet or luttirtht-l hut 

>«" «c.-i mju :^:r d li 

^ ry <nn and even manufactures are estimated in Kharwars of nee . . • 
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mens of the brass tokens which were designed to replace 
these 50 A ant pieces in the general circulation. 

These coins, os a rule, touch very closely upon the exact 
140 grains, and it is scarcely possible to doubt that this 
weight represents the 80 rah gold suvarna equally with the 
copper larsha of liana’s Tables, the copper let, tbe autho- 
ritative unit of the ancient Egyptians 1 If the former 
association is conceded, my estimate of the rati at 1*75 grains 
falls in with singular evenness; for the ’adah, 80 x I ‘75=140, 
for the silver tanlah or safaraltila, 100x1 75=175. 2 I do 

They have a weight of 2 ddmt, called pul, and they also mate use of the half and 
quarter of this weight , 7J of these puls make 1 tlr, 4 tin a man, 4 mant 1 
turel 

ii page 196, “ Coma tl Kabul. 18 dinars =1 tuoan, which=800 dims.” 
e. Table or Indian and otoee Foekox Weights, from the Haft Kuhum 
1 y>- jao barley-corn =1 hall&t, ‘ a gram, a seed.’ 

1 ***J tasu = 2 iU=- ,, , 

4 y>- barley-corns = 1 bJ^-5 lirif (/cepaTiov) Carob. 

8 „ =1 (a. iang (-£th). 

48_jr»- „ =1 (a. ^i3) dirham. 

68 ,, =1 jJUl* miikal (^)pJ7). 

306 or 4£ = 1 jt-j'l ait dr, »5r (^335). 

510 or 7i miskaU = 1 L3^\ auliat (ounce). 

6120 or 12 auliat — 1 Jbj raft (pound). 

12240 or 24 auliat — 1 matin. 

See also nmanls in Am-i-Akban, Blochmann’* Calcutta edition, p. 36 . 

1 E. S Poole, “ Weights and Measures.” — Smith t Diet Bible. 

* See ante, pp 3, 167. Sir W Jones rated the rati at 1 ^ of a gram. Gen. 
Cmmmghaia’s estimate of theweightoftheroliisl 8229 grains, Mr Maskelyne’s 
1 So — Initial Coinage of Bengal, p 9 

Sir W Elliot, m answer to my inquiries as to the assimilation of the Southern 
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not wish to claim this coincidence for more than it is worth, as 
it is but one link in a long chain, and the primitive weights of 
India had no doubt already been largely modified in different 
localities, and were somewhat advanced in their progress 
towards the extraordinary multiplicity of provincial stan- 
dards, that so offend against the English idea of uniformity 
at the present day Concurrently with the development of 
the 'adah, in which a reduction of Jth, or 20 per cent , upon 
the old ianlah of 175 grains, was effected, there appears a 
new gold piece, which is raised in weight abovo the old gold 
tanlah of 175 grams by Jth, or about 141 per cent., forming 
a coin of 200 grains, specially designated on its surface as a 
dinar. This particular type of coin was destined to have but 
a brief career, as the dates 725, 726 a h., npd a single speci- 


. . . ? at f affor ‘ j€l1 b 7 the Dehli coins, has favoured me with the sah- 

' eBU J ect — “Ihave never met with a coin answering to the tankah 

Tte *■«* P le «es I know range between 65 and 60 grains, 
6 . 78 « U ? 6121113 (batIhaye one of 66 9 grams) They goby thenamcof 

i" Padm ;; tanl£ah ■” “mkha-tankah,” etc Some of thei are figured 
m my Gleanings ( fig8 28 and 33 of ^ ^ ^ figs 1 ^ , of No> 2) ^ 

2 relat,0n ‘° *** The *««**•» 1 to bave 
This it h ° r *T 8 ’ ^ tbese Southern tankahs I suppose to ha double pent 
Tim » ion,, out hy ft, old mtlntol table., » rehteh „!> „U1 left 

1 dngala <=., r„ am) 

2 dogalaaBl chayala (= the ponajn or £utam). - 

2 chavalas=l d hlrana 

2 a hi™, j h . w ( _ Ile pratSpil> madl 

Th.„,„ 2 <= u " » 

I have weighed JLih T “ ***• r ° tl ° T Sanslm the seed of the abrns 

™ “ 3 f °” a t. vary Lm 1 j to 2 gram, « 
and Pnzmep, deducing t hT Tb* ^ ^ S ™ M JerTls t^aiglits of the Eonlae) 
Eat tahtng w "S th f ™ the no, I,, make it 1 93 grata. 

Mfu, exactly 175 „ grauls > TTe S et your tanJcah or gaf-rettiin-IOO 

^ os > *o that the weight m ”* ^ P er fect condition , so to say, new from the 

*'■ 33 2-1- a t^‘"L?r » The half Ldr, He 177, 
lcst of the true issue weight. 
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men of T27 a u , ate all the examples that can be cited from 
the ten or twelve specimens accessible in modem cabinets; 
but the same weight is preserved in the varied typo of coin 
Nos. 173, 174. The change in tho form of these pieces seems 
to have been made upon artistic and mechanical grounds, and 
not to have had any reference to weights or values. 1 Some 
of these latter specimens are met with, ranging os high os 
199 grains, coined in the course of 727 a.ii , but rapidly de- 
teriorating in w eight, till examples of the same year’s issue 
fall to 188, 108, and even to the ignominious 137 grains, 
which, however, may, each and all, have suffered from the 
sweater’s abstractions. 

One coincidence in tho scale of the minor subdivisions of 
tho silver standard must not be passed over in silence, ns it 
evidences a singular concession to ancient custom, in the 
weights assigned to Muhammad bin TughlaVs small silver 
pieces, Nos 189, 190, 193, 194. The annual dates on these 
varieties, taken in broken order, cover a period of fourteen 
years, less tho temporary break due to the forced currency. 2 

* “ I had previously noted the mo tires for this change, which extended to the 
silver pieces of the same epoch The years *27-728 ji.ii present us with fresh 
modifications both in the types and legends of the recently revised coinage of Debit 
The examples, gold 173, silver 180, 180, exhibit the same elegance of design and 
accuracy of execution that mark the earlier efforts of Slob am mad bin Tughlak's 
mint artists The form of com now adopted was probably held, in many respects, 
to be an improvement upon the broad pieces antecedently put forth, as tinder the 
Oriental method of preparing the planchtU (blanks), the equable dmsion of 
each could be effected with far greater facility when cut from a narrow bar than 
when divided into the thin plates necessitated by the ingot of the larger diameter 
calculated for the broad coma In addition to this advantage, the smaller size of 
the dies, and the diminished depth of the engraving of the fine !mt3*of the 
legends, demanded less labour, in the process of striking, to produce a perfect 
medal, than was required to complete the impression of the broader and coarser 
coin of earlier days ” — Path in Sultans, Snpplt , Nnm Chron , p 1 

* &. u 725, 720, 727 , 732, 733, 734, 735, 736, 737, 72S, 739. 
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Thera can bo little question, whatever may be held to be the 
true weight of the rati, that we have in these pieces the 
medieval representatives of Ifanu’s 32 rati silver purina, or 
the successors of the earliest description of money prior to 
the introduction of the art of coining, the punched dominoes 
of silver, which aided the first step beyond barter, among the 
pre-Aryan Indians.' Fifty-six or fifty-seven grains will not 
divide evenly either into 176 or 140, but ten such pieces of 
grains, being 1*75 grain to the rati, exactly answer to the 
old silver gatamana of 320 rails (560 grains), of which men- 
tion has already been made ; and, curious to say, the silver 
piece itself, allowing for a fractional depreciation in the 
eta , represents the value of 80 copper fah, as they are 
ate to have exchanged with the other subdivisions of the 
ankah. The 20 Uni piece,* thus retained in the general 
mo of tho Quaternary distribution of the Bilver coinage, 
and for which a counterpart was provided in the forced cur- 
} , may onco have belonged to an independently devised 
Bjs cm i ; at both the 32 and the 80 rath, the advance of 16 
cIosel y with ancient calculations, and 
spooia y with tho progression to the 80 rath, in the Gold 

««r ( mi/ P 7*? aWCa ° f ManU ' TFhich formcd aUko thc E° ld 
nml th0 copper larsUpana. 

re*™ 1 ? com P lct «l review of comparative weights, it 

Uni niJ' ^ and ascertab Talucs - The new 'adahs or 50 
silver 4 i CC3 , a /°’ ^ a PP C3ra nce, composed of less pure 

f ° f 64 leprccistlou 

5 T ° W “to*— « otfionviso,' but it looks us if it 
&Jtn * . 

* Ter P’«*« «om to fill C ff {Tom tha itaadinl 0 f 
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bad been designed to meet some alteration in tbo other 
exchanges. Coincident with the production of *adaha, men- 
tion is made for the first time of shaihhunis, or pieces of six, 
which Shaikh Mub&rak intimates were useful in exchanges, 
and perhaps designed for the purpose of settling uneven 
payments, being, os he remarks, | of the established Jmht- 
Kdnt, eight of which, as their name implies, went to the 64 
lard tanlah 1 These Shashldnis would not run in even sums, 
either into 64 ot 50, though they made a second division of 
8 into 48, a total seemingly of some prominence in the bdz&rs, 
as Firfiz Shah subsequently presided a distinct denomina- 
tional coin for that amount. The hatfitldiM appear pre- 
viously to have formed a very important clement of the 
general currency; 2 they were composed, like so many of the 

white silver , his Dakhan gold, on the other hand, is unpleasantly white See 
coin No 131, ante. 

t Be lath nut cent miUe tankah et le tank ah hnit dirhams —Not ct 
Ei L sui. 182 

1 1 have to correct my reading of the passage from Tbn Batutah, quoted at 
page 17 of my Initial Coinage of Bengal I now see that the conventional rate of 
exchange of gold and silver in the later period of Mohammad bin Tughlak’s 
reign was 1 10 Ibn Batntah in other places (u. 76 , ui 108, 187) distinctly 
sets this question at rest, even if Shaikh Mubarak did not inferential!/ confirm the 
fact (Not. et £xtr xui 211, 212). The concluding portion of the pas_age from 
Ihn Batntah is as follows — 

*lj-l (LlllJ ih jJI 

14 Celui ci pe dm hr d argent] Taut hnit drachmes, et leur drachma dquivaut 
absolument 4 la draehrae d argent ' (rol ir p 210) I was misled by the use of 
the word dinar, which is so specially reserved for the goltb pieces in the Debit 
coinages, into supposing that the passage had reference in some obscure way to 
the rate of gold to silver , but further examination proves that Ibn Batntah had 
an odd way of applying^ the term dmdr as etc (m 254, 387, 422) 

(See also Col Yule’ s su mmar y of Ihn BatutaVs notices of money in his excellent work 
on “Cathay and the Way thither,” p ccxlvui.) All Ibn Batutah appears to mean is 
that the dmdr of silver (i e tanlah ?) is equal to 8 dirhams {hashtkanC), and their 
dirham is identical in form with the silver piece But ccnaderable doubt must still 
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indigenous coins of historic sequence, of a mixture of silver 
and copper in the proportions requisite to represent the value 
of Jth of a tankah, and are specifically described by the 
western travellers as identical in weight and partially in 
appearance with the silver coin itself. They may be iden- 
tified with some of the examples of No 182, the intrinsic 
contents alone determining the value in each case, so that 
the pure silver coins stamped with tho same dies 1 are, 
doubtless, revised forms of ’adahs, equally as their more 
extensively alloyed associates may bo found to answer to the 
value of a s/mhkani. This modification in the form of the 
(tdali took placo simultaneously with the alteration in tho 


exist as to tho true meaning; of the passage, inasmuch os an almost counterpart etatc- 
r ; e ? fa!flhk al Ab ? &r the nicer d,r, iam “of Egypt - “Le dirhem 
jcMa,,, a le m6mo pouts q U9 !e dirhem d’nrgent $ <1™ a coun «n 

nff C ? " * P " U ‘ TaIcQr rune et UatopiTit L> mime.” M 

On r * » T ° * XUL ^ 2l ** * remark that Shaikh Muhlrak, if M 
m w M n S^tly apprehended the passage quoted below, also diiignsta 
I , ' a< * aIi * 03 a enrrent dmdr. This irregular uso of the word U 

1» » b, ted lh „ „ M ^ 

tJj . Al . J / . . t* U- * 


J JJ j* j j jj jL»o (Calcutta text, p H3) 

ir .v. . I k* CD In to the apparent inconsistency of Shaikh 

hiihtV ma if ” t, “ ated tho J,ndr or »>lTcr dirham at 0 dirhams, 1 Moflode 

J . nn ?“ tremJrC, ‘ tramUtlon u 8* follow* “800 Toumlns dent 
-Z TJ ’ ^ e0UranU Ct 10 6 **«». * -rtc qua eet'e 

(Not. «t r,,° n lt , 0 nuIboos do <3,nin courints on tS millions de dirhems” 
UV j t T - l) 1 ,nPP0,C ,h9t tbc dfnir Lore meant «. tb. 

rough enlealat on ° Il'ich, excluding fractions, would run, in » 

ti* HO or 18 “*‘«d of tho SO kims required u 

«Tut»Insu BuTW IWCe ^ alM *° B * conftu,oa 5a ‘bo statement of nominal 
‘•nruttej to 4 ji_ * #n,<:a k° ra _ tbo ® *b«hkS?w 1 that would bare equally 

Ne * T' * h ’ eh "* b 723, 726, 727a * 

* *vxl twxtl, t f jjy t t *^ e lb ° ,uccr#!,on i and contribute the 
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gold pieces alrcndj* averted to, and seemingly for similar 
objects, t.f. of securing less irregularity in the separation of 
the exact weight of siher required for each coin, from tho 
bar or rod, into which tho metal was fashioned, and facility 
of stamping, In tho reduced size and relief of tho letters of 
tho legends 1 I may repeat, that tho entire schetno of tho 
sub-divisional currency intervening between tho pure silver 
piece and Ihe copper coin, proceeded upon tho plan of mixing 
silver and copper in tho definito proportions required for the 
several intrinsic values. Thc«c alloys were formed into coins 
identical in weight, iihajie, and device, so that bujers and 
tellers, hvl in each ease to determine by the eje and the 
hand the vnluo of tho piece tendered in payment. A state 
of things inconceivable to European ideas, hut practically 
involving but Xittlo difficulty among tbo natives of India,* 
even if tho over-ready money changer wero not within call. 

Theso numismatic details, aided by tho information con- 
tributed by tho African travellers, enable us to set at rest the 
real import of tho passago in tho TaMhat-i-Akbari, which 
Ferishtah bo strangely perverted,* and which led General 

* Abu’lFoxl tells us tint the tntUl wsi “cast into round Le go Is, ’* In HindfiUia 
the workman, without “such mathino * u they require in rerun, to U the sections 
“with such exactness Uut there u uot tho dilTerrnie of * single luir "—Ala 
Akbaru 

* “Practical men can distort! from the cotoar of the eompotrai which of the 

alloys (lead, Un, or copper) is prevailing Atn-i-Aklan, Ulochmaan, i 22 
Gladwin, u 16 • 

* In referring to the early profusion of Muhammad bin Tnghlak, and the 
enormous sums he is reported to haro squandered in gifts and pensions, Fcrulitah 
incidentally all odes to the intrinsic talus of the money of this monarch, affirming 
that, “ Niz&m ud-dln Ahmad Fakhslu, surprised at the rastsums stated by his- 
torians to hare been Unshed by this pnnee, took tho trouble to ascertain, from 
authentic records, that these tanJca\t were of tho stiver currency of the day, in 
which wm amalgamated a groat deal of alloy, so that each tanlah only exchanged 
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Briggs to assert {tat tte silver iankah of Muhammad bin 
Tughlah was "worth only about 4d instead of 2s” The 
true reading of the original is to the effect that the ianlak 
of this period was slightly alloyed with copper, so that it was 
only worth eight black tankahs Eight shashkants would, m 
effect, be equal to 48 / ants of real silver, or, admitting the 
alloy, to an adah of 140 grams This rectification is of very 
considerable importance, as it determines within certain limits 
the value of the black tankah at about 16 4 grains of silver, 
or 21 pence, a definition which will prove highly useful m 
estimating the worth of the subsequent issues of the Sult&ns 
of Dehli Under the new aspect of the inquiry now pre- 
sented, I must not fail to amend my own*suggestion at page 
17, as to the possible identification of black tankahs with any 
o t e moderately alloyed silver pieces of the generic name 
minted m Bengal or Hindfistdn 

he shashkani , if it exists in the composite form of mixed 
, seems to have been but little affected by the people at 
large and probably remained for a long tune more of a theo- 
retical than a practical benefit Aa iar as can be seen, no 


BngefsTemhf^/p^O ‘ ^ " aut “ d ° f “ 

^ t6Xt ° f ' 1116 Wl passage „ as follows - 

** * ^ ^1 r \ki terU- 


f-k t_r-* 


r.b iS 


L '~ ub' Jk j «-ib 

Bombay test i p 236 Bn Eg «, I 410 

.J, * ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ b ^ 

. Akbnn MB FT T k aL ~> ^ J 

Ubnt7 N ° " 7,P 75 

'°PJ •“stead of layin? ° f *^ ose tcit u reproduced Yerbanm in the 

“nlah »a* faua> nmply states that the current 
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provision was made for its substitute in /ho forced currency 
of 730 a.h ., 1 though tho hashtkdnis ore common enough. It 
will bo seen hereafter that Firuz Shfih claims to havo in- 
\ ented the shashkani, which would also imply that tho num- 
ber coined in the previous reign must havo been to a certain 
extent limited. One novelty for which Muhammad bin 
Tughlak claims credit was the dohdni, or piece of two Aanis, 2 
which Shaikh Mubdrak mentions was entitled after its royal 
deviser, SuHdm. This must havo been a highly useful coin, 
“four going to tho hashtkdni, three to tho shashhani'” and, 
finally, our translators concludes, “Uno piece qui est lamoitid 
du dirhem Sultani 60 nommo piece d’un ct vnut un 
J— o-.” The counterpart of which legend is to bo found on 
Gen. Cunningham's coin, No. 207. 

A point of considerable importance in tho history of the 
monetary transactions of this period is tho rclativo values of 
gold and eih er. The standard, if any distinct conception of 
its meaning, ns wo understand it, existed at all, seems to 
havo been based upon tho primitive copper currency, which 
was of such universal distribution os to bo confessedly less 
liable to fluctuation than gold or silver. Certainly, in 
Akbar’s time, when theory was moro distinctly applied to 
tho subject, copper was established as tho authoritativo basis 
of all money computations 3 Silver in its turn, next to cop- 
per, was necessarily most fixed and determinate in value, 

i At one time I imagined 1 had di&eorercd & token thathkdni, as the six dots 
of the seemed to bo unquestionable, but as tho second set of.*, maybe 
intended for the marks of tho final in hdm X do not think it safe to quote a 
single specimen. Tho initial h & takes the form of A ^ • 

* The Arabic word quoted, in all its imperfection, by M. Quatrem&ro is AjISjJJ. 
There can be little question as to the correct restoration. 

* Ain-i-AVban, l 3, 4, 37, etc., Xnm. Chron ir 118, Ond Fast i 220, 
Lucretius, v 1275, Madden, Jewish Coinage, 278 
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whorcas gold, from its comparative rarity, and the anxiety 
with which it was sought for nt all times in India, whether 
for tho purposes of lioardmg' or the construction of mi- 
ments, rendered it peculiarly liablo to ho otTeclcd by the lam 
of supply and demand I am Btill sanguino enough to be- 
liovo that tho ncwly-dovrscd gold and silver money, with 
which Muhammad bin Tughlah inaugurated his reign, will 
enaldo us to determmo from tho relativo scale of proportions 
tho actual rate provadmg at this period. It is true that the 
margin is wide, and tho figures involved contribute more 
than ono sum consistent in the several relations, but the 
predominance of evidence points clearly to 8:1 and 7:1. 
o not in any way contest tho fact that there is evidence 
a ow that ten sdver pieces exchanged against ono of gold 
er in t is reign, but this concession by no means implies 
that the ratio of tho two metals was as 10:1. As has 
n said before, there is considerable obscurity in tho narra- 
so t e western travellers in regard to tho definition of 
dirhams and dinars. About the old tanlahs no possible cues- 
can arise, whether of gold or silver ; they followed the 
same identical weight of 175 grains • We have seen that 


notice of thawtem of th^ ^ preserTed a TOnc,m contemporary 
"Lea habitants d I„de ont T 7* ° f lDd ‘ a “ Wuhammad bm TuS Uai ’« b® 6 - 
th&anner Sral f a ? patabon d ™ a amasser dee nchessraeti 
>1 rfpond J e ne 6 ° B emaad9 ^ 1 «n d entre eux combien il possSde de bien, 
bavaiUe a accroitre'^fd miUS le 6econd 0,1 k troisiSme de mi famflle, qw 

pints , et j ignore & c 1?°* ^ U6 m ° n 81EU * 8 dans teUe carerae, daca tel 
puits pour y renfermerle ^ 'a 6 ° m ° n ^ e ^ eM on t 1’nsage de creaser des 
Une Mcantion en forme T* **» 8 ° r ** ^ ue 'l nCT-un8 pratiqnent dans leurs maisoru 
quo 1 overture nfccssaire l ° en, . e ’ fcnncnt en snite arec gom, n y Iaissant 
®mlent leurs nebesses T uT 7 ntrodwre des P lJces d’or Cest ft quits area* 
dln3 U de la fr auda . re ^ ,Teat I»“t 1 or traxaJld, bnsd on en Ingot* 
* Tb « Tabilat uN&sm , B0 prennent 00 que monnajd ' (xiu. p 218) 
ipt ^ (p 162), ,_yU ii . J 
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the Sult&n borrowed theso foreign terms and introduced them 
for the first time into tho mint phraseology of Dohli, the ono 
as applied to tho 200 gram gold pieco (No 171), tho other aa 
engraved on tho tokens of the forced currency, which I sup- 
pose to havo represented the early *adah of 110 grams of 
silver (No 202) 

The leading motne in theso exceptional issues, and the 
subordinate readjustments consequent thereupon, seems to 
have been tho utilization of tho stores of gold which filled 
tho Sultdn s treasuries , and without proposing to introduce a 
definite gold standard, which, under the surrounding circum- 
stances, would doubtless havo proved impracticable, ho appears 
to havo aimed at a largo expansion of tho currency of tho 
land by direct means, associated with an cqtutablo revision 
of tho basis of exchango between gold and silver, which had 
been disturbed by tho large accessions of tho former from tho 
Dahhan, unaccompanied by any proportionate addition to tho 
t supply of the latter 

Tho early Path&n kings, judging by their numismatic re- 
mams, put forth gold m very limited quantities, and merely 

(p 18*) » tjU (316), and carefully discriminate* the contrast of tho term 

(P 167), 372 391, Calcutta text) 

Tho Jvhax&in ul FutOh of Mir Khusrd makes play upon the xanous forms— 
jjjiy L-fy Xoj ^Sjyo j J JJ 

uhli' 

Zii Barm also xanes his phraseology— lu) j jyy a( j 

uir 1 (p 118 alsopp 130 492), 

(pp 137,247), (p 312), fjJj ^X,lj (p 469) 

As late as the time of Kaikobid foreign dutdri seem to haTe been retamed in 

th» ««d .fte -, jj dj j, jU) j ,^ 3 

(Calcoiu edition, p 143) tyj 
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ns nn adjunct in complement to tlio xnoro abundant tiker 
tanlah*. AM-ud-din's plunder of the Dakhan, with its im- 
memorial wealth of gold, is associated with a correspondingly 
ample increase of gold (anlahs for homo uso. This influx of 
the higher metal, aided by* tho later contributions of K&fur 1 
and Khusru from tho same sources, indicated in tho min tages 
of succeeding reigns, may well have disturbed tho ancient 
relations of tho two metals. I had estimated tho relative 
values as about 8 1, without pressing tho assumption that 
this rato represented the normal and immutablo condition of 
things, but as a onco existing and possibly recurring ratio 8 
Col II. 1 ule, who has investigated theso questions from an 
independent point of view, by tho aid of tbo written testi- 
mony of ITnrco Polo and other western travellers in the 
ast > ^ as BU SS cs ted a probable fall in tho value of gold, at 


plQnder ' W b ‘ to DeU. I.71U*, 

m the trpitnrr • aa °t guld , which was “melted down , coined , and lodgtil 
The Wasihk al Ah ’ * U “ 0t “ * 1:0111 “ the eonth .— Briggs , 1 3J4 , 

de t-randes r<m a/* n ° llce ‘ " 0,1 dc * prfdfcesseurs do ce Sultin spat felt 
ow “* 

PoIoXT™**” P 16 1 ' RAS ’ K s • ™> “ P 16° , “*"• 

to d't 111 lt1l0l ' ae ,J ron the 10 1 as the nonwl rate, has 
10 l to 7 l ° probab,Iltles la Claiming so sudden a change as that from 

gold from ’ tll . M wv bnef penod - “ d attributing it to the influx 

in 693 AH or B U ’ Whlcb m trut h commenced with AH ud-dfn’s conquests in 
Tughlak The int ™ 6 pears pnor to the accession of Muhammad b ,rl 
10 silver in eitant 1 **" reigna s}l01T R we U maintained proportion of gold 
gold as the result of v* vtT’ ™ bear of no particular accession of southern 
father B lifetime CnI % ° d ~ d!n Jdni 8 com mand m that direction during h» 
that the changes made 1. re marks— “It has occurred to me as just possible 
^rence to th e dZl/ ^ bul ^hlak in the coinage may hare had 
that age Thus, prenm.w ° f ,5 0ld 0W1Dg to tlle * S reat Dekhan pnze money’ of 
We ’°^t> and bearing ° fuEe we hare gold and silver coins of equal 

Tat 'o of tea to one it u >. * b . tbe Tlew ^hich has been explained) a nominal 
unammad^on coming to the throne finds that m conse- 
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the period of Muhammad hin TughlaVa accession, to a pro- 
portion as low as 7: 1; and, singular to say/ these two scales, 
viz ,8:1 and 7 :1, are those which most consistently tall in 
with and exp lain the figures in tho subjoined table, and lead 
to the preferential conclusion that at tho moment of revision 
the old rate of 8 : 1 had sunk to 7: 1, and had been provided 
for accordingly. It is not necessary to define when this change 
camo about ; it is sufficient to say that th<5 fact was officially 
recognized on the occasion of the reconstruction and remodel- 
ling of the coinage undertaken in 725 a.h 


Table op EicniiGE Rates op Gold axd Silv^k Cdrv iy Ivdia. 


Conflicting Scale, on the Accession of ITuhamrnad hn Tughlal 


80 LT 1 MLTt*. 

7:1— 175 X 7=1225= 
8:1— 175 X 8=1400= 
10:1—175x10=1750= 
12:1—175x12=2100= 
14:1—175X14=2450= 


7 old silver pieces ( 7x175=1225} 
9 new „ ( 9x140=1260] 


Sold f , „ 
10 now „ „ 

10 old „ „ 

12 5 new „ , 

12 old „ „ 

15 new „ ,, 

14 old „ „ 

17 5 new „ „ 


( 8x175=1400) 
( 10x140=1400) 
( 10x175=1750) 
(12 5X140=1750) 
( 12x175=2100). 
( 15X140=2100) 

( 14x175=2450) 
(17^x140=2450) 


* Jterised Scale , introduced to meet the fall tn gold 


7:1— 200 X 7=1400=J ^oldsdve.pieccsf 


8x175=1400) 

10x140=1400). 


8:1— 200X 8=1000= ( .? old 

\ 11 new , 

10:1— 200X10=2000= ( }J'H? oW ’ 
( 14 285 new , 

12:1— 200x12=2-100= ( 32 li 4 old ’ 

( 17 14 new , 

14:1—200x14=2800=! ?® o!a • 
( 20 new , 


( 9x175=1575) 

( 11X140=1540) 
(11^X175=2000) 
(14?^X 140=2000) 
(13}ysX 175=2400) 
(17^x140=2400) 
( 16x175=2800) 
( 20x140=2800) 


qowwe of the great influx of gold the relatneralne of that metal has fallen 
greatly, say to something like seven to one, which aa a local result where great 
treasure in gold had suddenly poured in, u, I suppose, conceivable He issues a 
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On previous occasions, whero I have sought to discover, 
from tho internal cvidcnco of tlxo coins themselves, the object 
proposed in tho changes they boro testimony to, I was misled 
by tho supposition that tho 140 grain silver piece was on 
innovation of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s own conception, 
devised and given effect to simultaneously with tho prodac* 
tion of the novel 200 grain gold tllndr. I now see from the 
pnssago in tho Khaz&in nl Futuh, quoted at pago 247, that 
this com was tho invention of A16*ud-din Muhammad SMh 
(No. 14 of tho general list), designed Apparently to aid the 
general sclicjno of reduction of tho pay of tho troops. 1 
Whether any partial or comploto mintngo of such money 
ever took place, wo need not stop to inquiro ; bat the net of 
recognizing tho cxistcnco of such a theoretical measure of 
value at onco reduces tho abaoluto innovations of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak to tho srnglo item of tho now gold piece, and 
eaves us the moro sirnplo task of detecting tho motive of a 
single modification, instead of entering upon tho complica- 
of a doublo variation in tho leading representatives of 
gold and silver coin. At tho rato of 8:1, as will bo seen 
rom the figures given above, eight old silver tankahs and ten 


Pieces hi, * * *° ttu new ratl °* acd J et preserve the relation of t 

Pieces R n ° ° ne i^ 18 8CC0unts for hu 200 grain gold and U0 grain dr 
v»i uc of Jears ater ’ afler tto ‘hsaatrous result of his copper tokens, t! 
(m Si h “ "f*"’ ,Dd he reTerta 10 standard oT 175 grains, Irani 

L! " 1 Mn ^ lher ) piece at » U reduced 4t the rachsn 


far ax T n f en ' ,n “ ^® 16761(3 to tha old standard oT 175 grains, Iran 
of ten ““ Sat , er ^ th0 * lIrcr piece at lU reduced weight. At the eichan 
one CathavTd E " old| tlus now represents a relative value of eight 

, „ S* 7 d 9 Way thlhcr - P 

creased his * " ® PI ’ re * lras,T0 of another invasion of the Moghuls, he i 
revenues, and whaMr^™*^* ***** n ^ on c *k n latmg the eipense, he found i 
ahovasny earg r ,, ea8 y eS **ad himself amassed, could not support thi 
it occurred to him Jj, a , 1 dein,na h® resolved to reduce the pay of the anny, t 
proportionahly the not <3on ® -w, th propnety, without lowent 

, >« tn “ " f proYmon."— -Enggs's 
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new Wafts went to the old gold tanlah , in the variation, of 
the rate from 8 1 to 7 1, a corresponding reduction had 
either to be made in the number of silver pieces, as the 
received equivalents of the existing gold piece, or a new gold 
piece had to be produced which should leave the old nume- 
rical rates of sdver corns untouched, and this is exactly what 
the 200 grain dinar accomplishes eight old Bilver tanlahs and 
ten new ’adahs constitute the change for tho new dtnar As 
has been shown •above (coin, No 173), this description of 
piece was continued in a different form, though eventually 
the gold coinage reverted to the ancient standard of weight, 
or 175 grains A momentary attempt was also made to re- 
vert to the old silver tanlah in 734 a h , but this movement 
does not seem to have heen sustained , and thus it would 
appear that the 140 groin silver coins continued to hold the 
position of the largest silver piece supplied by tho mint, and 
it is to these pieces we must understand the African autho- 
rities refer whom they fix the rate of 10 dirhams to 1 gold 
175 gram tanlah, which brings us bach to the previous 8 1, 
a rate which would bo readily restored without State inter- 
ference by the limitation of the supply of gold, its inevitable 
absorption by the masses, and the importation of silver from 
proximate lands, which the anomalously high rate would he 
sure to encourage It would seem from tho way in which 
Ibn Batutah reserves the name of tan! ah for the gold corns 
atone that no full weight silver fanlafis whatever were in the 
course of issue from the mints at the period of his residence 
in India , and the very curious combination of the term of 
might almost be taken to pomt to the dirhams, 
which were associated in the public mind with the mtro 
duction of the prefixed Arabic name, which had been made 
special to the new gold coin, in supercession of the indigenous 
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denominations hitherto in use. So also the passage from the 
JIasSlik al Absfir already quoted (p 228), speaks of “dinars 
eouranta” of six dirhams [ ka'htkanis ], and eight milli ons of 
“ dinars courants ou 48 millions de dirhams” "These are 
clearly 140 gram coins, following on with the conventional 
J\>- “current,” and L5 c r i “legal,” of Nos 201, 202, and 
the distinction is further maiked m the same work in the 
General Table of Coins, which follow the old system, and 
expressly designates the silver piece of 8 dirhams hashtlani, 
as “ le tanhah d’argent *’ 1 * 


1 On further consideration, I have decided to reproduce the original text in its 
entirety, from M Quatrem&re s article, in order that there may he no misapprehen 
Bion as to the sources of my knowledge or the accnracy of the interpretation I put 
upon the data supplied — “Suirant ce quo ra’a raconte le scheilh Moubarak, le he 
c -^' contient IOD 000 tanlah (d or) ct le lac blanc ^1] ijUl 
100 000 tankah (d argent) Le tankah d or, appclS dans ee pays tanlah ronge 
Squivaut a trois mtlhlalt^etle tankah d argent gyj\ jXJI 
comprend hint dirhems htschtkamt Le dirhem hcsthlkm a 
le meme poids qa9 ] e dirhem d argent SjJ\ f q ui*a cours en ^gypte et 

en Syne La valeur de 1 une et 1 autre pi£ce est la memc, et ne diffSre presqtw 
en nen Le dirhem hcschlkam rfpond k quatre dirhems Sultanu, antrement 


nomm* doukanu [do k&m. No 206] Le dirhem Sultan, mat 1( 

tiers dun dirhem .eluchlan* p:*ce de sir), q* 

troisifeme esp^ce de monnaie d argent qui a cours dans 1 Inde, et qui 
eqaivaut aui trois quarts du dirhem hetchtkani TJne pi&ce, qui est la mom* 
em Sultan,, te nomme yekam {pi£co dun), et vaut nn dj‘t«‘ 

[No 207] Un autre dirhem, appele douazdchkan i < 

annelpB ! 7 d0OZ ^’ a eoura P our hetchtkani et demi Une outre pi?« 
les mon ' ° ni correspond k deux dirhems Amn 

le dirh ^ a r D ent, en usage dans 1 Inde, sont au nombre de six, savmr 
eta » f Ie doua *j aw , ^ . , htschtkam, 

le«A "cn am ,1/ , , 1-5 

p * CM , e ® ' Ultam et le y* lani ^16 . La moindre de ces 

®erce, ct «ont reettm ,? e * tT0!3 es P^ ces do dirhems ont cours dans le com 

que le dirhem tulla*, n ' T /” C emcct nais oucune n est d un usage plus g£o6ral 
^S*u€quivauUun quart de dirhem, monnaie d Egypts de 
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inTHAMlTAD BIN TUGHLAK’S FORCED CURRENCY. 

Towards the close of the thirteenth century of our era, and 
during the succeeding forty years, no less than three Asiatic 
potentates essayed to enrich their treasuries by tho issue of 
representative currencies. Kublai Kb (in, tho SToghul con- 
queror of China, so far introduced tho device, that he ex- 
panded and systematized the use of paper notes, vrhich had 
very early developed itself in that empire ; l so that circum- 
stances were eminently propitious for tho experiment, both in 
tho precedent, the instincts of tho people, and tbo absence of 
coined money in gold or silver. Tho latter item alono con- 
stituted, in itself, a most important element in tho immediate 
success of tho measure, as no vulgar prejudice had to bo 
offended by tho -withdrawal or supercession of current money 
of positive intrinsic value ; and tho very introduction of a 
paper currency of graduated denominations, bearing tho stamp 
of so powerful a monarch, 'aided materially in tho develop- 
ment of commercial intercourse among tho people at large.* 

Sync Lo dirhem lullan i taut holt fels (oboles), le dj'tol J . (Jio-), 
quatr a felt, ct Je dirhem hetchtlam, qtn correspond parfaitcment an dirhem 
d argent d f-gypto et de Byrvc, rant trentc.deux Jth 1a nil (roll) de l Inde, 
qtu porte le nom de pSsc 70 mithkals, qm estimds en dirhems d Egypte, 

en valent 102* Qaarante sir forment nn mann L y> - 1 « ^ v . On ne connait 
pas dans l’lnde la m4thodc de mesnrer les grams " — Notices ct Ex traits, mi 211 
1 Tho introduction dates from 119 nc. H Parkes, JR AS xiu 179. P 
Vrtau/h, q'mAi'u ‘in ’luiavhwi , -p Vb~i,7ato; W} 

* The following is Marco Polo’s account of the paper currency of Kublai Khhn 
“In this city of Kanbalu is the mint of the grand Khan, who may truly he said 
to possess tho secret of the alchemists, a3 he has the'art of producing money by 
the following process —He causes the bark to be stripped from those mulberry- 
trees, the leaves of which are used for feeding silkworms, and takes from it that 
thin inner nnd which lies between the coarser bark and the wood of the tree 
This being steeped, and afterwards ponnded in a mortar, until reduced to a pulp, 
is made into paper, resembling (in substance) that which is manufactured from 
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Very different were the terms Kai Kh&tii proposed to inflict 
upon his subjects in Persia : his motive was obviously evil, 
and the surroundings inauspicious under almost dvery aspect 
Many of the clauses of the Tabriz Tchao edict jf a h. 693 
(a.d 1294) followed the Chinese system; hut (instead of 


cotton, but quite black When ready for use, he has it cut into' pieces of money 
of different sizes, nearly Bquarc, but somewhat longer than they are wide Of 
these, the emallest pass for a denier tournois , the next for a Venetian silver 
groat , others for two, fire and ten groats , others for one, two, three, and as fsr 
as ten besants of gold. The coinage of this paper money is authenticated with 
as much form and ceremony as if it were actually of pure gold or silver, for to 
each note a number of officers, specially appointed, not only subscribe their names, 
but affix their signets also , and when this has been regularly done by the whole 
of them, the principal officer, deputed by his Majesty, having dipped into ter 
milion the royal seal, committed to his custody, stamps with it the piece of paper, 
so that the form of the seal, tinged with vermilion, remains impressed upon it, by 
which it receives fall authenticity as current money, and the act of counterfeiting 
it is punished as a capital offence When thus corned in large quantities, thu 


paper currency is circulated m every part of the grand Kk in b dominions, nor 
dare any person, at the penl of his life, refuse to accept it in payment Alibu 
subjects receive it without hesitation, became, wherever their business may caH 
them, they can dispose of it again in the purchase of merchandise they may hare 
occasion for , such as pearls, jewels, gold or silver With it in short, every 
article can be procured When any persons happen to be possessed of pip w 

money which from long use has become damaged, they carry it to the mint, where, 
upon the payment of only 3 per cent , they may receive fresh notes in exchange 
Should any be desirous of procuring gold or silver for the purposes of manufacture, 
such ns drinking cups, girdles, or other articles wrought of these metals, thej ® 
like maimer apply at the mint, and for their paper obtain the bullion they re 
quire All his Majesty’s armies are paid with this currency which is to them of 
the same value as if it were gold or silver ’’-Marsden, cap xnu 
Among ■other substitutes for money, Marco Polo notices the use of coral W 
i e He says ‘ These people use no corned money, nor even the paper money 
tL * r d tnt for their currenc y employ coral ” The money or currency 

tqL U8e ° f ^ u ttns r re pared Their gold is formed into small 

money 1 f 855M “ COrd,neto,tsw «e h t, without any stamp This is their greater 
pressed 80 or*!. " V cal,e8 » on w h |c h the stamp of the grand Kh&n is 1® 

employ for moneytWbT "^V® *** f ° F * sa ^° of & old In Kaman 
^ualmvalue VL ' , porccLun m the sea , 80 of these shells 

lba Batntah °* edvcr 

• Un, to th, of KrtUl , p>pcr m „ ac! „ „ mom 
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bringing a benefit, in disguise, it was manifestly fraudulent 
in its inception, associated with tyranny and oppression in 
the enforcement of its provisions ; so much so, that Ghaz&n 
EMn, the’nepbew of the reigning monarch, refused to admit 
the fictitious money within the limits of his government of 
Khoras&n. "And the measure, upheld with much difficulty 


"I-es habitants do la Came n’emploient dans leurs transactions commerciates m 
pieces d’or m pieces d argent Toutes celles qoi arment dans ce pap sont fondues 
en lingots, comme nous Tenons de le dire Us vendeni et ils achBtent an moyen 
de morceaux da papier, dont chacun est aussi large que la paume de la mam, et 
porte la marque on le scean du Sultan Yingt croqdeces billets sont appells baltcht 
(uuAllI), ce qui renent an sens du mot din&r, ou de pi&ce d or chez.nous 
(Ibn Batufah expressly mentions that there is no charge for renewal of the tvora 
paper ) Sinn in&ividn se rend au maiche aTec nne pibce d argent, on bien avec 
une piece d or, dans le dessein d acheter quelque chose, on ne la lui prend pas, et 
1 on nc fait ancune attention & lui, jn'qn'd ce qu ll 1 ait changle contre le bhlicbt 
ou les billets avec leBquels Q pourra acheter ce qu'il desuera ” — Ibn Batutab, 
Pons edit it 259 (About 1345 ad) 8ee also Not et Extr xiu. 222 
Du Halde, in his great work upon China, has given en engraving of one 
of the notes of Song tow (2bi tsou) (A d 136$), the founder of tho twenty first or 
Ming dynasty, and adds, “these sheets are much sought after by those that build, 
who hang them up as a ranty on the chief beam of tho house, which, according 
to vulgar notion, preserves the booso from all misfortunes ” (English edition, 
London, 1741, vol n p 293 ) 

Colonel H Yale has succeeded in obtaining a specimen of the early Ming 
dynasty’s paper currency, which has the peculiarity of being “nearly black," 
as described by Marco Polo Antiquarians await, with much interest, Col Yule's 
account of tins fragment of Eastern life, which is to appear in his forthcoming 
edition of the Travels of Marco Polo 

The inscriptions on the sides of the Hong vou nots are given in a translated 
te hij SiVht is WAwns, 

“1 The Court of the Treasury hanng presented their petition, it is decreed 
that the paper monej thus marked with the Imperial seal of Ming shall pass 
current, and bo put to the same use as copper coin Those who counterfeit it 
shall be beheaded ’ 

“2 He who shall inform against and secure them [the forgers] * h * l l have a 
reward of 250 tafls Besides, he shall receive the goods of the criminal, as well 
immovable os movable Dated such a year, month, and day, of the reign of 
Hong vou ” 

IG 
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during the space of two months, contributed indirectly to the 
loss of Kai Ivhatu’s throne, and the bowstring avenged Ins 
people’s wrongs little more than Bis months after the first 
proclamation of this notable financial operation . 1 ' 

Khai Khatu’s scheme for a paper currency was designed , 1 
not to aid the existing circulation, but to suppress and super* 
sede altogether the use of gold and silver money, as well as 
to prevent the employment of those metals m manufactures, 
the object being that all the precious metals in the land mjght 

1 D Ohsson, w 101 , Malcolm’* Persia, i 430, De Gmgnes, Book mi. 267, 
LangUs, Mem de l'Inihtnte, iv 116, Pnce’s Hahommedan, History, u. 696, 
ne^saulcy, Journal Asiafoqne, 1842 , Prof E B Cowell, J A 8 Bengal, 1860, 

✓ * ^ owulf ’ 13 a description of the form and legends of the notes 

J *y v>\ IU. ^ ^ 

'dil!| 4113' ,_i>j jj! J jfy 

Ls^-jy 

F’J'l ‘-’V’j-Cr'j' \j > b J ' ,J f 

lA=~ 4? »0,,T } ,jj fjJcij) s J Is 

^ <*' ur-a , ^Si g,b / i4 

LLj s uj I; Jijj, ^ 4,1^ JJ3U, / 

^ ^ W JU 
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be monopolized by the ruling power. The execution of the 
decree necessarily fell with immediate seventy on the every- 
day transactions of life, and was felt more especially in the 
matter of provisions, which, like all other goods, were not 
allowed to he paid for m coin , and as the dealers objected to 
the new substitute for cash, they adopted the simple alterna- 
tive of closing their shop*, and produced absolute famine in 
the metropolis, while plenty reigned in the districts around 
No wonder, then, that the starved citizens of Tabriz rose up 
as one man and wreaked their vengeance upon the subor- 
dinate whom they deemed the author of their woes, while the 
Sult&n was left to discover from the emptj streets that all 
was not well with his capital 

Far other motives seem to have actuated Muhammad bin 
Tugblak’B trial of a forced currency. Of course, tbe introduc- 
tion of so sweeping a measure as making tbe long’s brass 
equivalent to other men’s silver, admits of scant defence 
among civilized nations. Fakhr-ud dm Jiina, as the Sult&n 
was called before bis accession to the throne, was not innately 
a vicious man, though absolute beyond the ordinary range of 
Eastern despots, and whose seventies, not to say cruelties, 
would have emptied many another throne he ruled for twenti 
seven years, or nearly as long as the combined reigns of his 
8 is predecessors, and died in his bed at lastj a mercy that was 
only doubtfully extended to one of the bix monarchs in ques 
tion His leading eccentricities are desenbed as profusion 
and want of mercy , 1 the first took the form of Oriental 

1 Here is Ibn Batntah s estimate of the Sult&n -whom he served ‘ Mohammed 
est de tous les hommes celni qm airae davaatage k faire des cad earn et aus»i \ 
repandre le sang ( ^ Sa port* Toit toujour* pr& 

& elle*qaelqae/«Ur qm devient nche, on qnelqae etre mint qm est bus k mort. 
Scs truts de g6ceccrau£ et de hravotue, et t<& exemptes de eruaute et de violence 
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litem! it}, in regal gifts, mtber than in mere ostentations 
display or reckless personal cxtnv nganco; the second was 
perchance, incident to the disregard of human life prevailing 
around him, and Ins own avowed conviction of its necessity 
Of avancc, however, no ono has accused him, he may well 
lnvo heard of tho success of tho paper currcncj in China, 
equal]} as ho roaj have learnt the fato the similar but less 
cffectiv el} concerted device had met with m Persia; never- 
theless ho mav have felt and justl} conceived that ho was 
strong enough to tr} tho experiment, and ho withdrew 
from it frunkl} wlicn it proved a failure Severe to the 
oxtremo m his punishments, and, doubtless, ready to en- 
force tho penalties said to hav o been specified in tho original 
proclamation , 1 no threat of vcngeanco is recorded on the 
forced currency, as had been tbo case with tho Chinos and 
Persian notes Tho legends on tho brass tokens consist 


enter, les coupiblc* ont obtenu dc li ecUbntd pirmi ]o people Mslgrtf wb. 2 
cst 1c plus humble dee hommes <t coIbi qui montre le plus ddquttf, lestM 
monies dt la religion sont observes h sa cour , il cst tn's sdrte on ce qui 
a pn re ct la chatiment qui suit son mcafcution II cst an nombre As mis 
n a c icit6 cst grande, ct dont les bcureux sueeJs diTpassent co qui c*t onh 
“J!®* " quallU dom >Mctc, c cst la g£ n 4rosit4 * -Ibn Batutsb, iu. 

The Sbailth MohirnV bin Mabmdd Anhou, who also nsiled Muhammad bn 
ug laks Court, is equally flam in his praises of the generosity, humn.ty, and 
accompUshmcnts of tho Sultta, but docs not allude to his cruelties -Jft** 
* * r ' *" I ' oUce8 ct Estmts, mu. pp ipo i9i s ee another witness 

PP 187, 207, etc. 


1 I Jo not reproduce Ibe minor deh.I. of Urn oprrotroit o vonoulf record'd 
tion I T T *5 ^ ded-ro historian In the mere order of priority of pnb! c# 

loin*. ^ B r' 1 p p 

A khan ,, >™d<ra 5 of tie Persian tort of tie T«bii»t > 

or pun, P„ * r ““ i “ “I £rst cduion of lie Pntli&n Bultfmr, p 68 H» 
P II, ood ““ Til' fo “ Z,S », Supplement (Dcllh 

published m ** * ond the of that author has since been 

Elliot s Historians ^1** CaleUtta ^ W2J * and fre ely translated by Prof Dowsoo 
Jow ’As Soc. Bengal, mo,p ml B “ * ls ° ***“*"*■ I ndia - P 
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either of an appeal to the religious devotion of one section of 
his subjects, or of an official intimation of legal equivalents 
to guide the mercantile classes : in no instance were these 
representatives of real money issued to pass for the more 
valuable current gold pieces; the highest coin he desired 
credit for, in virtue of the regal* stamp, was a Tankah of 140 
grains of silver, and the minor subdivisions were elaborately 
provided for in detail. N o interference whatever seems to have 
been contemplated with the existing circulating media, and 
the proportion of the new coinage absolutely uttered, large 
as it was, must have been infinitesimal, in reference either 
to the income of the Sovereign or the fabulous wealth of the 
kingdom over which he held sway. 1 "With every material 
element of success, this carefully organized measure was 
doomed to failure, from an altogether unforseen cause His 
Majesty’s officers of the mint worked with precisely the 
same tools as the ordinary workman, and operated upon a 
metal, so to say, universally available. There was no 
special machinery to mark the difference of the fabric of 
the Royal Mint and the handy-work of the moderately 
skilled artisan. 2 Unlike tho precautions taken to prevent 

1 Mub&raV Anbatt gives an illustration of the wealth of the land, m the 
incident of the confiscation of a snm of 437,000,000 mM-als of gold from one 
offender, “an incalculable mass of gold”— Not et Eat xin 194. See also p 173, 
the old story of the discovery of 40 bahdrs of gold, each bahdr weighing 333 mans 

* ZfiBarnisajs— A*ll.Vo j\a ,_cU>lrL,l AjU- yb 

COiXoUf ' — IjO jl j yljA-A J 

Calcutta text, 475 

T. hlublrak Sh&h— jA j exAoh* 

Budhoni-y gjJ |juj jd %»- 
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the imitation of tho Chinese paper notes, there was posh 
tnely no check upon tho authenticity of the copper token, 
and no limit to the power of production by the masses 
at large . 1 Under such circumstapces it is only strange that 
the new currency should* have run so long a course as the 
three consecutive years (or ene full year with portions of the 
first and last), the record of which we find on their surfaces 
As has been already stated, when there remained no question 
as to the failure of the scheme, Muhammad bin Tughlah, 
unwillingly, perhaps, hut honestly, attempted to meet the 
difficult), by authorizing the reception of the copper tokens 
at the treasury and their exchange for full money equivalents 
No scrutiny , had such been effectively practicable, was en- 
joined agamfet illicit fabrications; and the sums actually 
exchanged may be estimated by the mounds upon mounds of 
brass coins, which were heaped up as mere rubbish in the 
. fc of Tu gHakdh$d (Dehli), where they •were still to be 
• seen a century later, in the reign of Mub'irak Shih II.’ It 
' ear ^ good money was paid for all these tokens, 

u ammad bin Tughlak’s temporary loan, extracted from 
13 own subjects, must have been repaid at a more than 


*»• «* I**, >• **«» 

money ,n ChJTZZ “ 11 “ to *>»• tbeie iroald be debaiers of 

of eopper ere eo’ofte 8 " CMnrf M we l] as copper, once theirsma 1] pief« 

mart the com,* t * COUnterfe,ted h 7 Chinese Those who follow this trade 

‘le o,eM Z " T “• <*”"<•» - •» «*» »P» «” W 

U,- *>«&* CXhjf ^ b ^ ^ J, ' 

So aw „ ' MS Tk “MW»tba Jy ffjjh* lc^ 

^ eipheitlj, the Tirlkh Badiom adds " 

. U T s ay s^ Jj {JM ^ ^ j 
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Oriental rate of interest, though possibly, in very many 
instances, compensation reached parties but little entitled 
to it 

I will now proceed to recapitulate, in brief detail, the more 
prominent and instructive specimens of Muhammad bin Tugh 
lak’s forced currency still extant It will be seen that ordi- 
narily the values attaching to the several gradational corns 
are specified on their surfaces, hut in many cases the equi- 
valents of the current money have to be discovered from 
the approximation to the old standards, in form or weight, 
given to the representative brass tokens "We have, in dis- 
tinct terms, the SO kam piece, the half, the quarter, as well 
as the 8 kdnt and 2 kam pieces, and a correspondent of the 
175 gram tankah might possibly be discovered m the brass 
money designated as ^ \j iiJi ” current Tankah” (No 195), 
hut I prefer to look upon these pieces as provided to 
supply the places of the modified ' adali of 140 grams 
(No 180), 1 with which they are identical m weight, and 


Calcutta text p 229 t- _ *. ).s i 1 ^ jhl 

Zi& Barm s account or the original incoming of the brass tokens is even more 
graphic 

)»}ji «ul=- j lA*- 1 j S JJ } 

4^*3 jii (jus* 


Calcutta text, p 476 L 2 --> j\j| ^ \ju jO l 

1 The adah as a definite com, first makes its appearance under Muhammad 
bin Tughlak, hat it would seem from the following passage that its introduction 
was due to Aik nd-dln Muhammad Bhih 


^3 cXj! 
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to linvo been intended to pass ot the name rate as the more 
definitely nnrl «1 GO lam pieeo of similar fabric >os. 1H7 
ond IDS nm, perchance, Ime been designed for 10 hru 
pieces (ns 1 10 £0 112 10) and *\o 200 approximates in 
w eight, under a mmilarlw graduate<l scnlo of proportion^ to 
a 20 Uni piece or tho 32 rati , „rana of GG grains, alrcadr 
adverted to nt pp I C3 IC7, nnd regarding which further 
compan«ons will be found nt page 221, ft trq 
Tho use of tho term <1 rt ui on ?<os 202, 203, w more 
difficult to explain Tlic word is new among tho I)thh mint 
age , tliough as will bo seen hereafter, it must liaro been 
common enough in tho tentacular speech of tho country 
cro it not that there is an expressly designated "Ilasht 
n ’ ou ^ reasonable to supposo that these were the 
< iriamt spoken of by Ibn Bat Utah and Sheikh 3rub5rak, ss 
rvc onmg eight to tho old tankah , but as tho latter com wis 
also an theso times mdifilrently called a dirham, it is possible, 
v spito of tho dcfectivo weight, which, however, was alto- 
gether disregarded in other cases, that these pieces may have 
con authontotiro correspondent., m n d.flcrcnt form, oftho 

cicinh n» 1 A n , 


*~V J J;T jjs .U ^ 5 lLl ^ jljx _| 

f i ^ ^ ^ 1 SsU Sw]| j A — j i ; ) 

•V- ^ IK Jir 

“-Ml not, b, D.U, . 

-«T WttlA . h0[MlrKtami 
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Ho. 195 (pi. iv. fig. 9G). Brass - ISO grs. 

Daulatabad, A.ir. 780. Dehli (jl^-r-ocr), 731, 732, 

i.V *i 

• J^jSJ g'l' 
ax-ij 
5 X*cs^ 

Sealed as a Tanlah current 
in tho reign of tho slave, hope- 
ful (of mercy), 

Mohammad Tnghlak. 


"So. 19G (pi. iv. fig. 99). Brass. "Weight, 132 grs. 
Daulatabdd, A.n. 751, 732. Very rare. , 

. 

yU=-U| 
fM-Ui—j 
• — It 

Area. He "who obeys the 
Sultan, truly, he obeys 
God. 

Margin — si — ^ ^ 

^ J JL* dUvi-J.j 

At the seat of royalty, Baula- 
tdbad, in the year (7)31. 



Sealed as a Tanlah of fifty 
Kanis daring tho reign of the 
slave, hopeful (of mercy), 

Muhammad Tugblak. 1 


d — , 
yL-t-L-JI 

cll-l J g « 




He who obeys the Sultdn, 
truly, he obeys God. 

Margin — il jj 

^ ^ JL, 

At the seat of royalty, Daula- 
tabad, in the year 730. 
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197 (P 1 w % 100) Brass Weight, 112 grs 
a h 730, 731 

, I £1 131 

u L_k_LJI 


Truly, he obeys God 
Tughlak 


He who obeys the Sultan, 
Muhammad, 730 


Ho 198 (pi vi fig ioi) 

. , 0 UAJI Jjj! 
u-UI j_jT 



Sovereignty is not codfened 
upon every non, (but) some 
(ore placed over) others 1 
Tughlak 


Brass "Weight, 112 grs 

kJ-JlIjaJil 

Obey God, and obey the 
•Prophet, and those in authority 
among you 

MuhamnW, 730 


Ho 199 Brass 

(J — ’ J-AS* 


Tughlak 


Weight, 70 grs a n 730 


vr^i 

Struck as a fourth (quarter 
’adali), 730 

1 Knrlo, Surah iv verso 62 
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No 200 Brass "Weight, 55 grs a n 730 
(See Marsden, No nccxv p 535) 

vr V; 

Sufficientia mea Dominus est 
Kurin ui 167 ^ XJ } U-*ur»- 

Frtehn (Recensio, p 115) has an example of a com of Huh hm Mansur, 
struck at Bokhara, in a.h 376, with al)l on the top of 

the area 



Ho 201 (pi iv fig 104) Brass "Weight, 72 grs Rare 


Centre — 

cA*— 

Margin 

Srih Mohamad 



Mon^jr Tatdah current m the 
reign of the slave hopeful (etc ) 
Muhammad Tughlak 


No 202 (pi lv fig 105) Weight, 80 gra Stacey collection 
Unpublished Baulatabad, A s 730 Betli ah 730, 

732 * Dehh (li^U^J) a h 730 Behh (fUjt j) A n ?SO 


r 5U 

Lr il3 <t_ ^ 

a , .i l U- y . «« j 

At the seat of Islam, in the 
year, 730 


LTV ur t//' 



Struck as a lawful dirham m 
the time of the slave, Mu 
hammad bin Tughlak 
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No 203 A U 730, 732 (No less than three selected 

specimens of these latter mintages exactly touch the 80 grains) 

No 204 Copper Weight, 103 grs Unique Daulatabad, a h 730 

Nasfi 

tj [ 3XS> 


Spas? 

(j-tiS — , 

Muhammad binTughlak, at the 
capital, Daulatabad, year 730 


W 

This half piece (was) struck 
daring the time of the slave, 
trusting in the mercy of God 


K ° 205 Bnm height, 53 grs flare 


K ° 206 T " I ' l r Weight, 25 ps Bare Dokam 



A. 


The equivalent of one iani 
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No 208 (pi iv fig 107) Copper height, 53 grs ah 732 
Centre — 

ITarfftn^j>i J Jb ^ 

In the year 732. Dominion and glory are of God 

There are very few specimens of the exclusively copper 
coins of Huhammadft bin Tughlak , the copper currency 
proper seems to have been confined to the three examples 
quoted below (Nos 209, 210, 211), but in many cases dies 
intended for the small silver coins, and the less marked and 
declarator) legends of the forced currency, 6#em to have 
been employed to stamp copper, which, in the fullness of 
its weight, earned its own value in the market, irrespective 
of any especial superscnption 

No 209 Copper "Weight, C8 grs 
Obverse— Jk> ^jUsLJ! The Saltan, shadow of God 
I a Villa? Muhammad bin Tughlak Shah 

No 210 Copper "Weight, 53 grs Col Stacey ah 730 
Obverse — vp* aill 
Reverse — jli jkc ^ A^'* 

biO 211 Copper Weight, 54 grs Dare 1 

Obverse — 

Reverse — * L*. el»* 

1 IbR Batntali has preserved a cunous record of the legends inscribed upon the 
coinage of the Shenf Jal&l ud din Ahsan Sh&h, commandant in Malabar ( 
who threw off hi3 allegiance to Muhammad bm Tughlak, and issued money bear- 
ing his own name in 742 a h 

ljJ I — Jjl? : j <— IfO J 
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We have seen with what Numismatic honours Altamsh 
welcomed the santification of his new kingdom of the East 
by the reigning Khalif of Baghdad in 626 a h. Within 
thirty years of that date the office of the chief Pontiff of the 
Muslim world was destined to be extinguished in the person 
of Mustansir’s successor, the unhappy Must’asim, who was so 
cruelly put to death by Hulaku «Khdn, on the capture of the 
city of the Faith, in 656 ah. With all the Barbarian* 
superstition that hesitated to shed what was esteemed sacred 
blood, the .conqueror did not scruple to crush into one un- 
seemly mass the bones of his victim, 1 coincidently with the 
surrender oft the inoffensive inhabitants of the favoured city, 
estimated at 800,000 persons, to the wanton slaughter of the 
Mughal troops. While the throne of the Khalifs became 
ut an idle symbol, and the centre of Isldm was converted 
ghastly camp of Nomads, the latest Muhammadan 
onquest iu partibus infidelium” must have been singularly 


1 W-dl J1U } at 

jjUaLJi ,b. ,^1 ^>1 ^ 

StaT.™ "T """ d “ 4 ”*> ’ Sur „ de, ..lb dea 

Wta T « ri-j.1t (.«■ 

'■ d ' d '“ *i“» *»k k « b x W 

» Trii “it 

Tm u " d "“ r4,m ' 

bankets, and uTtfmt * aIa ' " Tl10 .aphxe* were wrapped np la coarse hair 
■net force and uolence tw'evL.^ > ”' ln '" d ' *° 4 on tbe ground with 

smashed or wroii<*T,» j ^7 joint and articulation of their frames was either 
K....U. 3 ""t*”"* »^r,. « P >12 

trodden under foot h T h ° a 213 )' * a 7 9 they were tied up m sacks and 
markable, the Christians T” DC laci ^ ent m t^° general extermination is re 
•tituted, without chaDem™ *v° Dnresme< % spared , the Nestomn Church can- 
’ °’ «bgo (a, 3S9 , 2 „,._ Abo , 
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ignorant of, or strangely indifferent to, the events that af- 
fected their newly-conceded allegiance, as the name of the 
martyred Must’asim was retained on the Dehli coinage for 
some forty years after his death. Rukn-ud-din Ibrahim, the 
twelfth king, is the first to discontinue the practice, when, 
after the murder of Firuz in the camp of 'Ala-ud-din, the 
party in power at Dehli elevated the boy-king, they deno- 
minated his father j ~.+\ a title which Altamsh 

had affected in early days (see Inscriptions G and H, pp. 80 
and 155 supra). 'Ala-ud-din Muhammad Shah assumed the 
designation of AsJLs^l > Right hand of the Khalifat (coin 
No. 130, etc. ; inscription O, p. 173) ; but Mubarak, more 
distinctly, calls himself Kbalifah 1 * (the most mighty Imam, 
Khalifah of the Lord of the two worlds); and his capital, 
Dar ul Ehilaf at, “seat of the Khalifah;” and even goes so 
far as to adopt, in addition to the <*131 (Vicegerent of 
God), the spiritual title of Al Wdsik hillah (p. 181). The 
converted Hindu Ehusrit likewise affects, in a* subdued de- 
gree, the attributes of a leader of Isl&m, styling himself 
“The relying upon the 
goodness of the All-merciful, successor 3 of the Commander of 
the Faithful." Ghias-ud-din Tughlak Shah, with higher 
claims, seems to have been a much more humble Muham- 
madan, for he delights in such designations as “the Testifier,” 
** Ghost” “ Champion of the Faith,” etc. The son, 
Muhammad, ig even more modest in his titles, but largely 
affects quotations from the Kuran. Later in his reign (741 

1 S'* also, in later days, Akbar introduced the new formula of^A3) j <tii! 3! dJtf 

AfiAsL, “There is no god bat God, and the Aibar is his Vicegerent."— 
Wiboa'a WotU, ii 301. 

The term has an extended range of meanings. The reference here seems 

to be to M abirai as Khil-f 
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A h.) bis religious sentiments asserted themselves more de- 
finitively, and scruples having arisen in his mind as to the 
imperfection of his own title to the sovereignty — unconfirmed 
as it was by sacerdotal sanction 1 — he sought to remedy this 
defect by soliciting the patent of the then representative of 
the line of the Abbassite Khalifa, whose immediate prede- 
cessors had so fallen from the ancient high estate as to accept 
a palace and a pension from the Sult&n of Egypt. In antici- 
pation of the receipt of such acknowledgment, Muhammad 


1 “ When the Sulthn returned to Debit, it occurred to his mind that no king or 
pnnce conld exercise regal power without confirmation by the Khahfah of the 
race of 'Abbhs, and that every king who had, or should hereafter reign, without 
such confirmation, had been, or would be, overpowered. The Sul tin made 
diligent inquiries from many travellers about the Khahfaht of the line of'Abbis, 
and he learned that the representatives of the line of ’Abb&s were the Khallf'ht 
of Egypt. So he and his ministers and advisers came to an understanding with 
the Khahfah that was in Egypt, and while the Sulthn was at Sarg dwiri he sent 
despatches to him abont many things When he returned to the city he stopped 
the prayers of the Sabbath and the ’ lit He had his own name and style re- 
moved from his coins, and that of the Khaltfah substituted , and his flattenes of 
t e Khahfah were so fulsome that they cannot he reduced to writing In the 
year 744 a h (1343 a.d ), H&ji 8a’id Sarsan came to Dehli, from Egypt, bring 
ing to the Sulthn honours and a robe from the Khahfah The Saltiu, with ell 
is nobles and taiyid, and , -went forth to meet the H6ji with great cere- 
mony. . and he walked before him barefoot for;the distance of some long bow- 
* ots . prom that date permission was given, that out of respect the Khali 
. t a name should he repeated in the prayers for Sabbaths and holydays, 

" it was also ordered that in mentioning the names of the kmgs m the IMS* 
thn^ms^T-! dcclarc( * to have reigned under the authority and confirmation of 
confi ,a ftht The names of those kings who had not received such 

declared ^ rem0Tcd from the khutla, and the kings were to be 

"ricrej to, ” P fS a ' 4 <"""?*""»») • The name of lb. KMUfih » 

sc tZzz r a " 5 ’- " a »”* te “>“ • Ti : 

should , , e cr ac knowledgmg his subordination to tbe Khallfah 

h. m nSJ ‘ ^ ■ ' " J * fte °' 

tbe Sulthn, as dorm. J | r * turned froia E gTPt, bringing a diploma in the nsme of 
11m Baturi S 7 p "-EUiofs Historian;, iu 249 , text, 491 

'■ an. Femkbb.llntp, 4=6 
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bin Tugblak discontinued tie uso of his own name on the 
coinage, 1 and supplanted it by that of Al-mnstalfi hUah; 
whose designation appears on the Indian coins minted in 741, 

742, and 743 a.h. ; while the later periods are marked by 
that of his son, At Salim b'amr tUah Abu al Abbas Ahmad . 

The following is a list of the earlier Egyptian Khalifa, 
taken from Abul Earaj. There is a conflict of testimony as 
to the accuracy of the succession in some instances, and still 
more uncertainty in regard to the precise dates of accession, 
etc.® In short, their own obscurity extended to their his- 
tory’; 3 but as the authoritative names are the chief matter of 

1 This is a very odd phase of Mohammad bin Tughlak’s progressive thought. 

So little occasion does there seem to have been, at the moment, for any such dis. 
torbrng idea, as far as the associations of proximate kingdoms extended, that the 
Snltin had to examine all sorts of stray travellers to discover where a scion of the 
old house could be found, as Zil Barm, a contemporary Indian biographer, toys — 
a ji 17 j\ ^ 111 l —i 

Wcmta text, p Jljl 

Though all this feeling may well have arisen out of new and more sdranced 
studies o{ ha own religion, or descriptions by the Western visitors at hi3 own 
Court of the bye gone glories of the supreme Pontiffs of the Muslim world, who 
had more or less swayed the destinies of the East for five centuries, and whose 
extermination was so intimately associated with one of India's perpetual griev- 
ances, tjie success of the Mughals, who were CTer threatening the gates of Debli 
Eater, in point of time, Muhammad bm Tugblak secured os a visitor at his own 
Court a scion of the line of Abb is, m the person of Ghils ad-din Muhammad, a • 
son of a !rtat-gra*d#»i of the Khahf of Baghdid, iiUah, and he 

seems almost to have regretted his hasty adhesion to the Egyptian branch, for, 
slier 'loading hu guest with all manner of inconsistent honours, he naiTely con- 
fessed to him that had he not already pledged his faith to the African Khalif, he 
would have sworn allegiance to him ; in short, have secured a submissive Khalif 
of his own — Ibn Batutah, m 258, etc c 

Abdl Firaj himself gives a great many optional statements from other autho- * 
nties, while M de Gmgnes* senes differs very materially both in the order of suc- 
cession and dates 0 f eTenti from the present list (Hist des Hans u 332). 

* Lcs Mamelncs on Sul tins d’Egmte, qm avoient fait ces Khalifesce qn’ils 
ftoicnt ea 1« reeonnoissaat pour tcls, les faisoicnt ct les defaisoicnt scion leur 

17 
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importance in the present inquiry, I have not thought it 
necessary to sift in detail the mass of contradictory testimony 
under its local aspect. 


TEE EGYPTIAN KHALIFS 

dUb ^ I*— jJl v *j 1 al!b 1 

Inaugurated 9th Eajab, G59 a n 

^Lsii yl ill! J.t\i 2 

Inaugurated Zfl hijjah, 660 a n 

J\ yi dJJb 3 

Inaugurated Jumada’l awTval, 701 a n. 

C {.>, ^ dljb ^lj)l 4 

Inaugurated 740 a.h. 

Proclaimed 741 a.it 

*l!b «dlb 6 

Proclaimed 753 a n 


^ <dl! ^Js. I 

Inaugurated Jumada’l akhir, 763 a h. 

J yj. y\ jilj!l 8 

Inaugurated 785 a h. 

(**!/ h fj ^j-sscyl dljb 9 

Inaugurated 788 a h. 


(restored) 1® 

Inaugurated 791 ah. 

1^1 ^ ^Ut dJU 11 

Inaugurated Sh’ahan, 808 a n 

ton pldlsir if , 

*ur «a Khahfc'. * ' , “* nonobs,ant 1 ®utonte quo lea SultSns d’Egypte cxerfoMSt 
eonSxtncr et n„tl un ® 0,n8 k* wtsnes Saltins se scrvoient d’etu pour se fair® 
”■» '<■’ etc — D'Hcrbelot, .ul «IM,M ' 
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Coma struck m the name of the Egyptian Khalifa ! 

No 212 Gold "Weight, 1C3 5 grs (A. -worn com, mth imper 
fectly executed legends) A second, 167 grs Debli, 7£l t 
742, 743 * 

.£..*^1 yUj L5 — » 

^-J^lyil A-JJb 

A-j 3U>- A S — Si ol=»~ JU±* 

A1 Mustakfi Bill ah, Alu al ralCa Sulatman, Khalif of Egypt 
(No 3 of the above list), ah 701 to 740 

No 213 (pi in fig 86) Gold "Weight, 170 (171 0, 169 4) grs 

_j->! a_J !! r UI Ju,j ^ 

o 

AA^-1 11 j — — <1 

— -1* jia>» -$\-Jl 

Al Hakim b’amr illah, Abu al Abbas, Ahmad, Khalif of Egypt 
(No 5 of the above list), ah 741 to 753 

No 214 Silver "Weight, 55 grs Bare a n 7Jf2 
Olvtrse— jyj* <d!1 Aa-1=» 

Jinerte—VfT aJJU 

No 215 (pi in fig 109) Silver and copper Weight, 132 grs 

No 215 a 3Tajor Stubbs Weight, 138 grs Haulatabad, a h 7/. 4 
Oh'TM-Vr'r ^Ul ^ alii <u-U ^ i\ 

A erew—'j ,^*3 \ ^ \ aSJU 

Jfarg i r Aj j Ojl A — i libluuJjJ -J| ijjs 


jl— !*> 311 JUJ) L-Jj 

J “• ^ Lra-AJ' 

A>l+Jt— . , t^Ji^l A— 


* Sec also Praha s Eewnsio, p 177 
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No 216 Copper Weight 55 grs ah 742 743 
Obverse— j,e4> <0J1 <Uuia~ 

Reverse— Vpf* 


No 217 Copper a h 742 
Obverse — ^ «dJ! 

Reverse— Vf-f AaJJIj 


No 218 (pi ui fig 110) Copper Weight, 128 grs 
a h 743, 749, 750, 751 
Obverse-VfA ^adll^b ^\J\ 
Reverse — ^Ull y\ 


No 219 Brass Weight, 55 grs Rare A ir 748 
Similar legends 


Having completed the description of the coins of Ifnham 
mad bin Tughlab, I append a list of the prices of comrao 
Cities at Dehli, towards the end of his reign, furnished to 
ths author of the Hasihk al AhsSr by ins Egyptian in 
formants — 


Wheat 

Barley 

Common Rice 
*eaa 


1^ hashtkam the man 
1 „ n 
If 


q _ *1 luuhtlani for five sirs 

i „ f0 „, „ 

Oxen r P T™' q ’“ U V. 1 taM " r 8 ^Mldnu each 
Oaea la good condition 2 (™W, each 
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Muhammad bin. Tughlak does not seem to liave concerned 
himself with inscriptions, hence the only mention of his 
name in such documents is to be found in the Hindi Inscrip- 
tion of Chunar (p. 195 ante), and an incidental record in 
DevanSgari characters, on the third story of the Kutb Min Sr, 
designating him as Muhammad Sultan, with the annexed date 
of Samvat 1382 =1325 a.d. 1 His public works at Dehli were 
confined to the erection of tho detached Fort of ’A'dihibdd, 
otherwise called Muhammaddlad, at the south-east comer of 
Tughlak&b&d, with the Safnafah, or “seven-arched” dike, 
between Chirdgh Dehli and Khirid and tho complete forti- 
fication of the suburbs of Dehli, enclosing the space from 
the Kutb by Khirki, Chirdgh Dehli, Shdpur, etc. (the 
“ Cutub Lath, Khcrhee, Chiragh Dilhee, and Shahpor,” of 
tho accompanying map), and forming an enceinte of five 
'miles, pierced with thirteen gates in tho curtains alone, and 
well known in history by the title of Jah&n-pandhf “ asylum, 
of the world.” 


BENGAL COINS, 

I revert, for the last time, to the money of the kings of 
Bengal. Dias Shdh, the eighth of those who exercised the 
privilege of coining, either as Viceroys or temporarily inde- 
pendent Sovereigns, succeeded in emancipating himself from 
all interference on tho part of the &ailt&na of Dehli ; so that 
from this period the kingdom of Bengal ceases to have cither 
monetary or historical associations with the empire of the 

1 Cunningham, Arch. Report, 1862-3, p 35. 

Ibn Batntah, ui 147 ; Tunur-Bec M de la Cron, hook it cap rs , coins 
of Shir Sh&h, infra ,• Spud Ahmad, pp 22, 31 , Dehli Archsological Society’s 
Journal, 1853, map, p. 53, etc., Cunningham, 42; C. J. Campbell, J A S 
Bengal, 1866, p. 119, etc 
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VI ALtfUDDTN ALI SHAH 


All Shdh, whom Muhammadan writers, by a strange 
jumblo have endowed with the surname of his adversely 
Mubirnk, and ordinarily refer to as "’Ah Hub5rak’> 
assumed kingship on the death of Kadr Khdn, Muhammad 
Tughlak’s representative at Lakhnauti, entitling himself, 
kid ud-dm The more important incident 0 of his reign are t 
confined to his hostilities with his rival, Fakhr ud (halls 
arak of Sun&rgdon, who possessed advantages m his man 
me resources, while the rivers remained navigable for large 
se s during the rainy season, but which were more than 
untcrbalanced by All Shdh’a power on land, which availed 

1 1 T 1 ^° ^ reatei ° P art the j ear, and which finally * 
m to establish his undisputed rule in tho western 

provinces 

tts corns exhibit dates ranging from 742 to 746 A H , trad 
ar e impress of the new mint of the metropolis, FiruzS 
[ ’ ■ evi eQce °f a change m tho royal residence, which 
clearly 'mphes somethmg more than a mere removal to a 
n w site proximate to the old Lakhnauti, whose name is 
stm tfZ . ' I8lt ° f ’ ““ “V >* token to mdicate a 

localitv "f ° f tte C ° mt t0 the Bafer Dnd less es P <,so1 

to have b ^ flltUre CapiW ’ Pan,ha ! ’-Alt Shah is stated 
een assassinated by bis foster brother, HiSji Hids 3 


’ sown, P 82 am . aibm a 21 

■I’raeet to a pi„»° aJ, ““ ■S*uat Hit, -The E»pm« 

„ Called Fcroscnorp'iVn^ v. --d 


“'•'ancea to a place now n 7r- ?3Jnst JIiSs 6a J s ‘The Emperor 

^“ttcnccd tlia onerat nno ero8e P orei had where he pitched bis camp sod 

m s St.2i ' ” gt " p ” d »» (p 4 Then a 3UU 

*** Stao. , S 1 “ " ,ts Ata ■ -ilbor, „ p • S„ ,t» ft. 

Sh,h . „ „ [ ‘t Wow <p aB0 !6S) t l of m 

st *»*rt.n u to^ ofIe]]s>] f 83 
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*M& ud din ’Ah Shah 

No 221 (pi -n fig 8) Silver Weight, 166 7 grs Hare 
Firuzabad, 7Jj.2 t 744, 745, 746 Type 83 usual 






jAi I 

-V*" j *•' ’ 


ftsll u U-L~J\ 

lj-jjJ! , LjjJI 

tut 


J U 1 


Jl 


Margin — 

, u ~Mj\ L~: jl Aj^s SaUI aCJI X^JIojs 


tii ikhuar ud Drv GHAzr shah 
At the period of this king’s accession to the sovereignty of 
• Sunargaon in A h 750 or 751, we lose the aid of our most 
trustworthy recorder of the annals of Bengal during his own 
time. The conclusion of Ibn Batutah’s narrative leaves 
Takhruddin Mubdrak still in power, while the native 
authorities are clearlj at fault in their arrangement of dates 
and etents, and altogether silent as to any change m the 
succession in Eastern Bengal, except in their allusions to 
the more than problematical capture of Fnkhr ud dm and 
his execution by “ ’All JIub&rah” in 743 a h , with the final 
accession of Hi as n one year and five months afterwards ” 1 
The numismatic testimony would seem to show that Mu- 
barak was succeeded by his own son , as the Z 71 Sultan 6m XU 
Sultan may be taken to imply The immediately consecu- 
tive dates, and the absolute identity of the fabno of the 
coins, as well as the retention of the style of Eight hand of 

1 Stewart e History of Bengal p 63 
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reveals no com of either party dated 743, but in 744 the two 
again compote for ownership, which ’Ah Shdh for the time 
being continues through 745 into 746, when the annual senes 
is taken up and earned on successively for an uninterrupted 
twelve years by his more favoured opponent It is reed 
less to speculate on the varying course of these individual 
triumphs , suffice it to say, that the increasing power of the 
ruler of Pandua, in 754, excited the Emperor Firuz III to 
proceed against him in all the pomp and following of an 
Oriental Suzerain, resulting only m the confession of weak 
ness, conveniently attributed to the periodical flooding of the 
country which effectively laid the foundation of the ulh 


... a d *® cn % 0>e nght position of Alddlah the real po nt ef 

TfcafcM* 11 * P ' aCe 0t considerable importance in the local history of BcagaL 
Ban “ * dcscn P tloa of place, taken from the endri sf 
in 7fi4 ah— ° B OCcasion of Fir,5z Sh&h • (III ) inrasion of Ccn^' 

^ ^ r b Jbfl, 

U 1,J JiU rj j 0-1 

r MS printed edit ^ ter ^ (, fif 

"°' W “ rth rfW “Map of ITmtata 

III «,» ***** ®kanu 1 Sir&j desires to make it appear that Firfo 

dounLJ “ C,r " D , amC to th ° clt F ° r Farnlua hot, as wc have aeon that !*• 
before i - "Ppl'«l to the new capital either in 740 or 742-thst u, loo? 
Mmt J ' Z n ™ S 0f Dehll - ,t * Preferable to conelod that the 
\ a ix of ,.^5' 7 ,a hon °ar of the Shams-ud dm Fir fix of Ben?**, 

u >t estxhlutiM | D ^ * cncs (P f a ite) The quotation u otherwise of TJ l ne 
. , (° nd # d ° ubt > thc *« P^ion of the new metropolis - 

^ ^ Jj* 


“JlT 3 . 


Whence the) 


■ *XioL> jLT , 




* * * oIjT Jlr 3 \j s jJ \j 


*jJU J L_3 


•I. lj I 
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■mate independence of Bengal, — a monarchy which was 
destined so to grow in power and material wealth as to he 
competent, indirectly, in the person of Shir Sh&h, to recover 
for the old Muhammadan interest the cherished capitals of 
the north, and, temporarily, to eject from Hindustan the 
Mugbals who too hastily boasted of an easily-achieved con- 
quest of the country “ from Bhtra to Bah&r.” 

Bias Sbah's dateB and mint cities may he summarized na follows : 
1, Flruzabad, a.h. 740, 744, 746, 747, 748, 749, 750, 751, 754, 
755, 756, 757, 758. 2. Sunaigatfn, a n. 753, 754, 755, 756, 757, 

758. 


Twentieth Kimj (a.h. 752-790 ; a.d. 1351-1388). 

On the 24th of Muharram, a.h. 752, Firuz bin Rajab pre- 
sented himself before the retreating army of his cousin, in 
State parade, on an elephant, wearing the robes of Sovereignty 
over the funereal garments, which he insisted upon retaining 
in honour of his deceased relative; and his formal inaugura- 
tion was completed by the subdued ceremony of his coronation 
by the surviving sister of Muhammad bin Tnghlak, with the 
tiara of his two predecessors. His elevation to the throne was 
not, however, altogether unopposed, as Khwajah-i JahSn, the 
minister in charge of Dehli, crediting the reported death of 
Firuz, had innocently set up a supposititious son of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak. Eventually, Khwajah-i Jah&n met the Sultan, 
on. his approach to the capital, with every confession of peni- 
tence, which Firuz was only too ready to accept; but the 
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leading nobles insisting upon the necessity of punishment 
for so grave an offence, the unfortunate minis ter was sacri- 
ficed to political expediency . 1 

Notqbly different from his energetic predecessor, Firuz 
seems to have been a very weak character, addicted to wine, 
devoted to the chase , 2 credulous, but amiable and merciful 
withal to an extent that, m less quiet times, might have 
proved disadvantageous, 3 — a man who would select a gover- 
nor by a fal m the Kuran , 1 and who, after having laboriously 
conducted bis armies to the encounter, would withdraw them 
in the hour of victory from a desire to save the shedding of 


1 There is something pathetic in the story of his execution as told by Shanu-i 
Sir&j Aflf « Khwdjah i Jahfin was more than eighty years old- Hu frame 
was wasted and feeble, and his hair was white He was a kind hearted mam 
On his dismissal by the Sult&n, he was led to suppose that he was to pass the re 
mainder of his days in retirement at Samhna, but on the way the messenger of 
death overtook him, and he readily divined his fate “Iiext day he asked Shir 
Kh&n for some tents, into one of which he went, performed his ablutions and Bud 
his prayers , he then looked at his executioner, and asked if he had a sharp 
sword, and the executioner, who was a friend of the Khw&jahs, showed hts 
weapon The old man then told him to make his ablations, say his praters, M- 
nsc his sword. When the man had completed his devotions, the Khw&jah bowed 
his head to his prayer carpet, and while the name of God was on his lips his 
friend severed his head from his body "—Elliot a Historians, m 286 
•* "His special biographer sees nothing but virtue in Fir fir’s order that the 
district of Anwhlah ahould be retained waste for hunting purposes, otherwise it 
would quickly have become peopled and cultivated under the prosperous and 
fostering government of Firfia (ui 353) - , 

* “ In the whole of these forty years (of FinSa’s reign) not one T eaf of dominica 
was shaken m the palace of sovefeignty' (iu 289) 

The Sulthn never transacted any business withoift referring to the 
n augury 1 (iu 329} Ilere is an instance of his superstition given under 
“d-" Under the guidance of the Almighty I arranged that the 
and “1 ^ ereona ^ad keen executed in the reign of my lorJ 
a limb D SUlt ‘ m iInhammBd Shah, and those who had been deprived of 
and be 2 **!* OT foot > sbou] d be reconciled to the late SoltSn, 
satisfaction. j_, & 60 *bat they executed deeds declaring thof 

’ dal? ,U "*d *7 These deeds were put into a chert, 
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the blood of the Faithful.' His generalship in his two cam- ^ 
paigns to Bengal, and his eventual reduction of Tattah, seems 
to have been of the lowest order; and the way that he 
allowed himself to be deluded into the deserts of Clutch, 2 or 
the defiles of Jajnagar, seems to savour of positive fatuity. 3 
His kindness of heart led him to introduce many measures 
for the amelioration of the condition of his subjects, which, 
though often of very doubtful expediency, were clearly 
well intentioned in their inception, and based upon a very 
complete knowledge of the condition of the country, of which 
he was not only a native, 1 but, by the mother’s side, of good 


winch was placed in the Ddru-l dman at the head of the tomb of the Into Sultftn, 
in the hope that God, in his great clemency, would show mercy to my late friend 
and patron, and raaVe those persons feel reconciled to him.’’— Futdhht*! Ftrdr 
Shih, Elliot’s Historians, iu.p 385, Bnggs'a Fensbtah, 1 464, Syud Ahmads 
tVork, p 29 , Jour. Astatique, 1860, p 401. 

1 41 He sent a trusty man across the met with orders directing his forces to 
desist from battle and return to him Elliot’s Historians, m. 332 So also 
p 297. 

2 ** The guides who led the way and conducted them had maliciously misled 
them into a place called the Rann of Catch” (m. 324). 

8 “For su months no news of theSaltln reached Dehli" (m, 31 5) 

* Those who would follow up the inquiry m more detail may be referred to 
Professor Dowson’a exhaustive translation of Shams i Sir&j ’-Afif, printed, in 
rol ni- of Elliot’s Historians The following are the leading items — 

1. The sjstem, condemned by tbe wiser ’Aik nd-din, of assignments of reTenue 
in the form of Jogirs in lieu of direct payments (ni pp 289, 328, 346). 

2 Credit given for the value of Auzrdna presented at Court in the accounts of 
the fen da tones {p 340, also 357) 

3 The assessment of 10 per cent on the total onllay, or the cost price of the 
canals, as a rent-charge for the use of the irrigation wgter by the sgncultnnsts 
(p 301) 

S Separation of the pnvate income of the Snltin from the State accounts 
(p 302) See also p 357. 

5 The eunous and only obscurely explained policy of collecting and employing 
organized bodies of 6lave3 (p 340) 

6 Government gardens, and profits derived therefrom (p 345) 
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Rajput blood ; 1 while his uzir and confidential adviser was 
0 himself a well born Hindu of Tibngana, 8 whose son inherited 
his administrative functions in a h 772 3 The second Khan i 

7 Ffrfiz s determination to circumscribe his dominions, but to derelop mow 
fully their resources 

8. Eevemies of the kingdom incidentally detailed at 60 850,000 tankah oi 
£6 085,000 The revenues of the Do lb (of the Ganges and Jumna) alone placed 
at 8 000,000 or £800 000 (p 346) 

9 Amplification of the divisions of the coinage (p 357) See also p 277 vafri 

10 The cities, forts, palaces, anntcuts [band*), mosques, tombs, and caravan 
serais (or khdnkdht) built by Firfiz (p 354) , also Fenshtah, l 465 

11 Aid to the unemployed (p 355) 

12 Marriage portions for the daughters of needy Muslims (p 361) 

13 The institution of State hospitals for all classes, native or foreign (p 361) 

14 (a h 777) Abolition of vexatious taxes of various kinds (p 363) Totil 
loss to the Sta'e estimated at 3 000 000 ianlaht, or £300 000 (p 364) The** 
cesses are more fully detailed under Flrfix a own hand at p 377 from his FuliWt i 
Finlz Shlhi 8ee also Briggs's Fenshtah, i p 463 

15 Toll tax levied on the Brahmins, who had hitherto been exempted. The 
full rate of the tax (the J, lah) was 40 tanlah* 20 tankaht, and 10 tanUki 
according to the several classes but the Snltln reduced the demand on the 
Brahmins to one ffty kdnx ptece, or ’adah for every 10 iankakt (p 368, wd 
original MSS ) 

She was the daughter of ItJna Mall Bhatti, whose e'tatcs near Abdhar were 
subject to DaibalpOr, Gblzl beg Tughlak s special command.— Elliot s Historians, 
lu. 272 

* When Sultan Muhammad sent the Eai of Tilrogana to Dchli Katin accoo 
pamed. him. On the death of the Eat, Kattu made the profession of the Modus 
faith, and was entitled JIakbil “Although he had no knowledge of reading or 
writing he was a man of great common sense, acumen, and intelligence (in- 367)- 

* "When Khln i Jahin held the fief of Multln, he had a son born to bio 
He wrote to acquamt Sultln Muhammad [Tughlal] Shlh of the fact, and that 
monarch directed that the child should be named Jdnln Shlh. Thu was the 
person who was afterwards known as Ehla-i Jahin. son of Khln l Jahin- 
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Jahan seems to have served his Hug faithfully for many 
years, till Firuz’s failing powers suggested a possible succes- 
sion to the throne in his own person, which was, however, 
defeated by the Prince Muhammad Khdn, who was there- 
upon associated in the govemment/in all form, ns joint king 
and heir apparent. This arrangement was of brief effect, for 
the son was obliged to flee from the metropolis; and the 
father having, for the moment, again resumed his functions 
as sole Sult&n, speedily relinquished all power to his grand- 
son, the son of Fath Khan, who finally succeeded to the 
throne on the death of Firuz, in Famazdn, 790 ah. 

The reign of this monarch, though presenting few political 
incidents, is justly celebrated in the traditions of the land for 
the number and magnificence of the public works executed 
under his auspices, Ferisktah specifies no less than 845 
undertakings of various kinds that the country owed to the 
constructive tastes of Firuz Shdli. 1 The Sultan himself, in 
the autobiographical record ho has left behind him, is more 
modest in his totals, hut he clearly excludes the mention of 
many works of which we have palpable knowledge, and 

789) The son has left a record of his coming to office, in 772 a n , on the walls 
of the black Mosque, near the tomb of Niz&m-ud-din Aulil, where he styles 
himself the ^ . . . * j\j iJOJ .— Syud Ahmad’e 

Work, pp 32 31 flu, facsimile Inscription, No. r* (r*) , Jour Asiatique, I860, 
p 409 There is another inscription of Kh&n-i Jab in’s on the Kalin Masjid, 
dated in ah 789, m which he describes himself as 

I -big***' IdJ 

• — Syud Ahmad a Facsimile, No rr (re), p 32 A full description of this 
Mosque, which is situated within the modem walls of Dehli, near the Tfirkom&n 
Gate (No 5 Map), is to be found in the Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(1847), p o77, the joint contribution of Capt H Lewis and Mr Cope. The 
article is largely illustrated with pbn3 and elevations, and furnishes a transcript 
of the inscription at full length. 

1 Briggs, i 465. 
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which bear his name in the language of the people even at 
the present day One of the most curious deficiencies a 
modern mind detects in the long list of buildings canals, 
dams, bridges, and other works enumerated hy him, is the 
total omission of even the name of a road, India’s greatest 
want, and the deficiency of which facility of transit tho Sultdn 
had so signally experienced while personally m command of 
retiring armies His canals, his best and most enduring 
gift, were confessedly prompted not by any kindly desire to 
aid and Buccour his subjects, but to make existence possible 
in tho new towns his early Bhatti predilections induced him 
to found in the deserts of Hansi, and the commercial ele 
ment in these beneficencies crops up amusingly when he eeeks 
for ecclesiastical sanction for his share of ten per cent on the 
outlay 

These undertakings will be referred^ to more fully, and re- 
capitulated in his own words in connexion with the notice 
of his inscriptions, which follows the enumeration of his corns 
No 223 Gold "Weight, 167 grs (BM) 

Ohent — t—jUsLo JloIj 

Reverse — 

lzj ills- *j yjj A iC oJ! SiX& ya 


No 224 (pi i7 fig 113) Gold "Weight, 170 grs (B II ) 


* * iX>- CUjd>. 


f-iwN u Ui_UJ\ 
»l it /— k— 


Margin — ^ sais 
Hr Freeliag po sessed a dated piece of this class of 757 i H 
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Wo 225 "Weight, 168 grs Col Guthne 
Olterse — »Li yb+ll y\ j~i\ u. l ~j ^ 

L&g aU^ll 

Reverse — ^s]| L y~*tyA\j i *\ ^ <tCJl l: 

<UalU- jirw aiili w\-i 

Wo 226 Gold "Weight, 170 grs Unique Gen T P Sm 

Obverse— i Li jir 5 yl ^ w*y«H j~*\ l_ a — j j*kff5H ^l! 

Area, jJ o - <0Jlx^c ^i! 

Margin, * * *■ 

Wo 227 Gold Weight, 167 grs Small coin a h 788 (I 
Obverse— ^ylLL* aLi 
Reverse — VAA , — ol> 

Wo 228 (pi iv fig 115) Silver and Copper Weight, 141 
(Average weight of sis selected specimens, 139 5 grs ) 
Pates observed ad 759, 761, 762, 765, 766, 767, 768 769 
771, 772 77S 774, 775, 776, 777, 778, 779, 780, 781, 
783, 784, 785, 787, 788, 789, 790 

Obverse — CJysssr ^ylLLs a Li 

Reverse — VVf“ Ai.lL>. t\L>- j~*\ 

Wo 229 Silver and Copper Weight, 54 grs 
Obverse — a£L* ol=»- ^jUoLj 
Reverse — *j\ <uJLs]t 


Reverse 
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No 230 Silver and Copper "Weight, 140 grs ah 7S4-, 785 
Obverse as No 228 

Rnerte—VKr &uh>. cuaU- o-x <*-£^1 


No 231 Silver and Copper 


Oherse — ^yUal-j 


Reverse — 


Weight, 34 8 grs 


No 232 Silver and Copper Weight, 17*4 and 17 8 grs. 
Very rare 

Obverse— jLi 
Reverse— 



No 233. Copper Weight, 68 grs 
06t*r»* — 

liner it — tliXvll jlj 


No 234 Copper. Weight, 36 grs 
Olterte — 

Resent — .jjsJ <«U 


No 235 (pi iv. fig 121) Copper Weight, 55 grs 
Olterte — ^ILLj s\^ 

Rererte~s^aJ\ ^Ldl *il 


No 23G Silver and Copper. Weight, 84 grs Very rare 

Rerertt — S*l\ *j\ eSJ^. 
v_ " 
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Ko 237 Copper Thick coin, much defaced. 'Weight, 106 gns 
Unique 

firea— Ai Jir s 
Obverse ) 

^ Margin — Illegible 
i&r era — a 11! Ju£ y 1 

POSTHUMOUS COINS op ftbuz 
Ko 233 Coins similar m types and legends to Ko 228, bear 
respectively the dates A k. 791, 799, 801, 804, 816, 817, 820, 824, 
825, 828, 830 

Ko 239 Copper Average "weight, 68 grs ah. 799, 800 

Olver** — a Li j\f3 

Iferfr«~V^ 

Frequent reference has been made during the course of 
these numismatic inquiries to the system, traditional in India, 
of combining silver and copper in varied proportions for the 
purpose of providing for the gradational sub-dmsions of the 
silver fan! ah "We now reach a period when the practical 
application of this indigenous theory was greatly extended 
and elaborated m its subordinate details , and simultaneously 
we obtain, for the first time, official recognition of the process 
employed in the Mint, together with a full enumeration of 
the various pieces deemed necessary for the monetary rates 
end exchanges. a£ the. dyjphee^er end the ecdmasy fyzxtv 
purchases of the people at large 

Shams i Siraj ’Afif, the ‘special biographer of Firuz Shdb, 
gives the following account of the improvements introduced 
into the circulating media of the country during his patron’s 
reign. Following out the principle I have laid down for 
myself elsewhere, I reproduce the ijisi&sinia tcrla of the 
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Wo gather from this passage that Fi'ruz continued to issue 
* 7 old tankahs at the old 175 grain ■weight, to which, indeed, 
his extant coins bear testimony; but wo miss any examples of 
the 200 grain gold pieces introduced by his predecessor. It 
is not, howover, so clear as to what the weight of tho silver 
tanlah hero alluded to was estimated at. Critically follow- 
ing tho meaning of tho term tanlah, it should havo corre- 
sponded with the measure of the pamllel gold piece and that 
of the ancient silver tanlah of 175 grains ; hut wo meet with 
no silver coin of this amount, though there are numerous 
examples of coins weighing 140 grains, somo of the less 
alloyed specimens of which may answer to tho full ‘adah ; 
but, as has been already remarked (pp. 219, 237), tho issno of 
ianlahs and ’adahs seems to have been rather kept in abey- 
ance, the abundance of gold coin now in circulation having 
relioved the silver currency of much of its early respon- 
sibility, so that tho mint operations were chiefly devoted to 
sccunng a full supply of tho groats and other alternative 
fractions of tho Indian system. Tho gradational sub-divi- 
sions in the new coins provided by Firuz are clearly designed 
to meet the fractional parts of tho new 140 grain coin, whilo 
the sixty- fours of tho old system are fully kept in view, both 
for the sake of the fundamental lani estimate in itself, as 
well as to securo the correspondence with the old 175 grain 
silver ianlahs, which must still have constituted a large propor- 
tion of the local currency, notwithstanding that Muhammad 
bin Tughlak’s momentary effort to restore the old weight may 
have been unsustained: in 60 much so, that we find the 
ancient tanlah fully re-established in the reign of Mub&rak 
Shdh H. 1 (a.h. 835) ; and Timur had already testified that 

1 These corns give ua the nearest approach to the toUmated 175 grains of the 
normal tanlah hitherto observed, rising up to a still preserved weight of 174 
grains, and the silver money of Muhammad bin Farid completes the evidence in 
an existing weight of 176 grams 
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the bulk of the com found m the royal treasury at Dehh, on 
its capture in 801 a n , consisted of the old tankaJis of ’Aid 
ud dm Khilji 

Under this dual system, fractional pieces are seen to hare 
been ranged in the following order — 1 

a $£ths of 175 grama of silvor (i e 131 ££ grams) or 48 
katus, that is -Jths or -J-s-ths of the old tank ah 
h -j-lths of 140 grams of slightly alloj ed silver 1 (the nnfi) 
or $ of the adah 

c **ths of 175 grams, or ; ths or Wths of the old tanlah 
rf *** ths of 175 grams, or *ths of the old tanlah 
e -y-gths of 140 grams or | of the ’adah 
Added to these were the old JtasJit Jams, do- Jan is, and ek Jams, 
of which coins we have absolute examples among Muhammad 
bin Tughlak a issues , while the sJiasJtkams, for which credit 
is especially claimed, as a novelty, originated by Firuz, seem 
to have been already in existence in the form of coined nyraey, 
ot erwise it is difficult to understand how the African tihvel 
should so constantly refer to them in their estimates of 
ref 63 possi % ^e laudations of the biographer only 

to the introduction of a larger and moro systematic 
J ^hese pieces, effected when Firuz revised the general 
^ then rurrent coinage Two of this monarch s 

tion of h we h be conceded to him — the lnstitu 

he met h ^ Uar * er ^ 2 ^ s These fractions could already 
metal 8u }^ c ^ a ^ inents 6un P-* e copper, as the 4 faJs in that 
system hut su Ppked the needful change under the old 
small pieces ^ 8 &1Dl seems *° have been to produce these 
Duxe d copper and silver for the sake of the 
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more portable form iho composite alloy would secure. And 
this, it must bo confessed, is the grand merit of tbo entiro 
schemo of a coinage of mixed metals; it did for a raco 
who rigorously exacted full metallic yolues what a token 
currency in the subordinate metals docs for tbo European 
civilization of this daj’; and in theso -\cry minuto sub- 
divisions, it provided, moreover, a tnngiblo picco of monoy 
in the place of a star or flake of ail\ cr, 1 which a breath of 
wind would blow away, equally os it avoided the incon- 
venient weight incident to tho lower vnluo of puro copper. 
Those new pieces wero severally denominated 'adha ul “half" 
and blhh (probably tbo appropriate vernacular bhikh 
t '* alms," oiSoXoc) . Tho latter coin may bo identified with Ho. 
232, which is tho very smallest bit contributed by any avail- 
able specimen of Firuz’s money. 

I took the opportunity, during my last visit to Dchli, of 
having o number of Firuz Shuh’s coins assayed by tho ordi- 
nary nativo process of blowing-off tho copper with lead, a 
process which, when carefully conducted, affords a reasonably 
sufficient test,* which in other cases was confirmed by moTo 

1 The Idni or jital, supposing it to hare boon minted in unmUed silver, would 
hare required 2 73137 grains of that metal, ao that tho quarter jital would havo 
weighed only G83o8 grains, or less than 7-10ths of a groin troy Those who aro 
m tho habit of using decimals of grains in more exact experiments will under- 
stand what this means. 

* It must always he borno in mind that this was precisely the ultimate assay 
test within the reach of the authorities of tho day, of which wo hare an amusing 
episode in tho deterioration of these identical ihasftlatui, effected by & falsa Mint 
master, one “ Kajar Sbih,” who, in 772 a ir , ventured to put forth theso coins 
at a depreciation of one grain of sdTer in the 16 4 odd grains of silver, less tho 
copper alloy, by law required Certain informers having reported this fact to tho 
Vaslr, a tnal of the pix was instituted before tho Sul tin himself, aided by all the 
outward formalities of stripping the immediate operators, hut insidiously allowing 
the ascertained deficiency of silver to he introduced into selected hits of charcoal, 
which, when thrown into the cupel, restored tho legitimate balance, — a result 
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formal analysis, according to the European method On this 
occasion, of personal superintendence of the assay itself, I Batis 
fied myself of the extraordinary aptitude of the local experts 
m judging o£ intrinsic contents by exacting a preliminary do* 
duration on their part of the amount of silver each individual 
coin might be expected to yield In certain cases of old and 
dirty pieces, recourse bus had to a clearing of the surface by 
rubbing, when the glint of the silver soon indicated its pro- 
portion in the general total, but usually the feel between the 
thumb and the sensitive fingers of the professional assayer 
enabled him to pronounce a strikingly near approach to the 
weight of silver the operating goldsmith produced in the 
final button of silver The following is the result of these 
different assays of various specimens of coin No 228 — 


No 

1 

SC 

Wt 141 grs 

xn 765 

Result, 12 grs 

silver 

ii 

2 

>» 

„ 131 5 gre 

>i 767 

„ 23 „ 

>• 

>» 

3 

>» 

„ 132 2 „ 

,» 771 

»» I® »> 

» 

„ 

4 

n 

„ 140 grs 

„ 781 

„ 21 „ 

ii 

„ 

5 

it 

„ HO „ 

„ 788 

„ 17 „ 

>i 

„ 

6 

ii 

>. „ 

„ 788 

.. 18 „ 

>i 

»> 

7 

u 

„ H2 „ 

(No date ) 

19 ,, 

ii 


It will ho seen that in these returns of pure silver we have 
optional examples of at least three several degrees of value— »■ 
the minor variations may fairly he attributed to tho want 
of homogeneity in tho mixture of the metals, and which 
would probably bo rectified by taking on overage of a larger 
number of specimens In each case, it must bo remembered, 
nlloivanfcqhas to bo made for tho value of the copper, amounting 
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in many instances to over 120 groins, which proportionately 
reduces the total of pure silver required to complete tho in- 
trinsic value of each denominational piece Nos 2 and 4 may, 
under these limitations, stand for 10 lam pieces ; Nos 3, 5, 
and 6, for irregular examples of a hashdant ; and No 1 for a 
shashlam; hut these identifications are purely speculative, 
and encumbered with many elements of discord in the minor 
details, so that, m testing authoritative values for any purposes 
of comparison of prices, it will be far better to rely upon the 
clearly ascertained fractional divisions of the tanlah of 175 
grains of fine silver, the declared equivalent of 64 lams 

Prices or Gainr mnmta Finite Sirin’s Umax. 1 

1 "Wheat . per man . . BjilaJs 

2 Barley „ . 4 „ 

S Gram (Cicer artetmm) . . . . „ . 4 „ 

4 Coarsely ground grain for horses, 10 «tr« . . 1 jltal 

5 Ghf jja - j 'jZjj per sir . 2 J „ 

6 Sugar „ . .3toS|/5to7s 

Q Inscription of Ffruz on the 5th story of the Kutb Hindr, 
dated ah 770* 

j JL>- 

U ^ 1 iju-jLc 

jl 'if j*Uj bLa>-b 

oljlo cubl 

1 Shams l Sir&j 'Afif The returns Nos 5 and 6 are derived from a marginal 
addition in the Marquis of Hastings s MS 
1 The Persian texts giro jrjJj, the local word is or 
(from bJj) “half ground, '‘split peas" The native term, extends to all sorts 
of horse mashes, which the people of India have great faith in 
s See Ewer's Inscriptions As Ees xrv 488, and Synd Ahmad e facsimile, 26 
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This inscription, has an important hearing upon the history 
of the Minaret itself, though it merely tells us that Eiruz 
repaired the damage caused by lightning ; but taken in con- 
nexion with tho Sult&n’s own words, in his autobiography, 
we gather a distinct affirmation that tho Minaret was com- 
menced under tho auspices of Mu’izz-ud-dm Muhammad bin 
S&m, which fully bears out the suggestive reading of the 
name of Kutb-ud-din Sipahsalar (adverted to at page 23 
suprd), as still legible upon the bands of the lower 
story. Tho Sult&n'a expressions, at the same time, dis- 
pose of a \ery ingenious theory lately propounded by a 
Civil Engineer, that Fvxuz himself actually built tho two 
upper stones of the Min&r; 1 that he raised its height is 


1 “As regards the age of the rations portions [of the Eutb Min&r] as they now 
stand, the most superficial examination mil show that the three lower stones, 
whilst they are identical in style and construction with the work of Altamsh, 
differ completely in both particulars firom the two uppermost ones In the former, 
except the outer casing, which is of sandstone (no marble being used anywhere), 
the wsUb are of cut granite , eo too are the central pillar and the steps, which 
lattes are not plain betel blocks, but are earned upon corbels projecting bora the 
walls All the door wap and openings hare Hindd homontal arches , the sand- 
stone is old and discoloured, and the ornamentation dates from Altamsh and Kutb- 
nd dfn's time In the two upper stones all is changed , the walls, steps, and 
central pillar are of bright red sandstone, while marble being introduced into the 
outer face, the steps hare no corbels, tbe arches hare true vou&soirs, and the or- 
namentation is identical with what we find prevalent in the latter half of the 14th 
century We are thus warranted in assuming that these two stones were newly 
designed and built by Fir fir Sbfih in a d 1368 General Cunningham agrees as 
far as the fifth story is concerned, but thinks the fourth is original, as the msenp- 
tion over the doorway dates from the reign of Altamsh. But this doorway m 
exactly similar to the one above , it is built of similar stone, is of a simitar shape, 
and, like it, has true roussoirs , it is clear, therefore, that the old tablet of Altamsh 
had been. sunyfjn, •*E}t mtc- the new work of Flruz Sh&h”— Notes on the 
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incontestable, but tbe tenor of bis words would certainly 

item of evidence as that quoted by Zii ud-diu Khin of Loh&ru in tbe first mstanco 
(Dehli Arcb Journal, 1852, p 29), and prominently noticed by Gen. Cunningham 
{Arch Report, p 32), that the celebrated geographer, AbCil Fida, had, some time 
before his death, m 732 a n , or necessarily twenty years prior to the accession of 
Firtiz, put upon recoid that the ITa.tnai of the Jhm i llasjtd at Dehli counted 
3G0 steps in its circular ascending staircase. Now, considering that the utmost 
limit this monument is ever known to have reached under all subsequent additions 
is 379 steps, it would be impossible, under such conditions, to concede to FlrCiz 
Shih tbe construction of two complete stones, and very lofty stones, os they 
fall in the general proportion to tbe total height, even if the very moderate 
increase be cfaims to have achieved did not otherwise determine the question 
In a similar spint of eccentnc originality and needless antagonism to General 
Cunningham, Mr Campbell goes on to enunciate one of the most singular pro- 
positions ever put forward by an archsologist, to the effect that “ the citadel” of 
Itai Pithora’e fort, “when rebuilt by ’Ala-ud din, received tho name of fi’ir*” 
(p 214) , and again, “Kutb citadel . rebuilt by ’Ala ud dm, a d 1304, and 
renamed by him Sin" (p 216) In his attempt to support this novel theory, 
the late Executive Engineer of Dehli entirely disregards tho important testi- 
mony of Ibn Eatutah, that tho “ Dar ul Khilifat Sin was a totally separato and 
detathed town, situated at such a distance from Old Dehli as to necessitate the 
construction of tho walls of Jahdn Tandh to bring them within a defensive circle, 
and that the Hau i Khdf intervened, in an indirect line, between the two localities” 
(ui pp 146, 165) Mr Campbell s interpretation of the evidence of the Zafar 
N imah is equally imperfect What can be moro distinct than the details given 
at the time of the publication of Messrs Cope and Lewis s plan, to which he refers 
for the refutation of Gen. Cunningham's position, than the statement (at p 24 of 
the self same number of the Dehli Archreological Journal), that 11 Sin was cir- 
cular, and surrounded on all sides by a wall (a similar wall surrounded Old 
Dehli), and from * that wall of Sin to that wall of Old Dehli . there 
are bnilt walls on both sides, the space between which is called Jab in Panib ” 
If anything were wanting to confute tho whole ratiocination, Mr Campbell s own 
vsgmswste complete ‘he vase egemst him h,cA wsly vs he cfeligeA wndev 
the terms of his own reasoning to invent an imaginary Sin in the suburbs of hit 
“New Dehli of the 15th century,” (extending from Indrapat to Khizrabad on the 
banks of the Jnnrna), and affirmed by him to have been called “ Sin by Shanf- 
nd-din , but the very passage he cites with so much emphasis from a choice copy 
of the A in i-Albari, 13 positively and emphatically condemnatory of his own fallacy. 
What can po'sibly be more definite than the statement of Ab£il Fazl, that 
^Sj . J lyT LU-o-Ly y <ui* dly jLj A 
11 Sul tin 'Ala ud din built another city (and) a neto fort, which they call Sin” f 
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not extend to a claim to two Btones of the whole 

edifice 1 


E Inscription in Chiragh Dehli, dated A n 77 5 2 

yMjW u y^e A** ur*~* IA* 2, s/aA-*- 3 ^ {*»* 

JL a£L» *U! aU- jjliAJl jli> j it* y>\ 

j*Laj aJ-c all! ^111 L )y*j If-f'ju j\ Q Ali&fii XaSs ^ y 

♦ 

S Inscription of Firuz Shah at Benares, from an impression on paper 
taken by Gen A Cunningham, dated a it 779=a d 1375 

The Inscription is engraved on one 6f the stone roof leant! of the ed fee on the 
western bank of the Bakarlyd Kund 

a~£^ •xs^* c Uu o-jIj y ^ybj uyz j\ 

, — Jj,U a» ^ .A A»« j ^oj»- JjAy y 

A-jLj {JjU\ ^ A-xJ s' A_« <L^l J*5»- y s\f *111 <— Ih 


Ay SA^«i\ ijjf Aj^b- y\ ^UaLj j * 

AA t jj A-L ^*jAJ j\ Ay <t£il 

—VS Futdbht-i FSr6z Sh6hi 

I see that Shams i Sir&j Afif erroneously attributes the Kutb MinAr to Altamsh 
— -Elliot s Historians in 353 • 

* Cblrugh Debli occupies a prominent position in iha ill usira tiro plan of tbo 
ennrons of Dehli near ShJhpCr and Khirti, The ehnoc seems to hare heen 
ongmally erected in 775 a.h by Firfijs Shdh, snlhin the encelite of lah&n pan Slu 
— *?yud Ahmad, pp SC, and facsimile, l>o 21, p St 4u , Journal AsiaUqne, I860, 
P 410 
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JAXJ LZJj\a^ d£L* AJljIri- ^UaLJI ili jri 

ti-wjls Jy>- >JkiJ ^jlL'U ^yo ^Sm^» 

j— jj ^ ti _• jl*? jj) 

^ ijLiJtw ^ j ^~i 4 *““* J (JyH 

I have selected the above inscription, in preference to any 
further citations of Firuz Shah’s proper epigraphs, for several 
reasons— it is new and virtually unpublished, 1 it affords a 
fresh example of the avowed Muslim policy of appropriat- 
ing Idol temples, for which Benares offered an unusually 
ample field. 

The inscription records, in curious concert with the mixed 
style of the various buildings referred to, that one Zii Ahmad, 
a true believer, by the aid and grace of God, “ built or re- 
paired the mosque, with the dome over the vestibule, or outer 
entrance porch, the reception chamber, 8 the steps of the reser- 
voir or tank, and the encircling wall of the shrine of Syud 
Fakhr-ud-din, the descendant of ’All, in a.h. 777.” Most of 
these edifices had been elaborately traced and described by 
Messrs. Home and Sherring prior to the discovery of the 
inscription. The following passages from their joint articlo 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1865), p. 1, 
will put the reader in possession of a general view of the 
locality and. the more material constructive details of the 


1 I exhibited General Cunningham’s paper impressions, with some brief re- 
maxha, at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, on the 4th of July, 1870. 

1 Synd Ahmad informs me th3t the technical meaning attaching to 
m India, is a email chamber subordinate to the Mosque, in which the servitor of 
the shrine lives, and in which pilgrims and others occasionally find a refuge. 
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buildings Tho inscription itself is cut upon ono of the stone 
beams of the flat roofed structure upon the 'western bank of 
the reservoir, which is thus noticed — 

“ Ascending the terrace, you come to the building itself The 
beams and slabs constituting tho roof are in some cases 9 feet in 
length, and tho roof is supported by three rows of immensely ihick 
stone columns, the capitals of which are in the form of a cross 
The cornice decorating the walls is not of modern narrowness, hnt 
is 12 inches deep, and is ornamented with carvings of various ele 
gant devices The outer wall on the western side is strengthened 
by a huge buttress of stone 14 feet wido and 15 feet high ” 

“To the south of the tank 19 a ghaut, the stones of which are 
scattered about in great disorder, so that, looking at it from a dis 
tance, it has the appearance of an utter min And such it really 
is But it is nevertheless a comparatively modern structure, for the 
etones of which it is composed, judging from the elaborate and 
finished carvings on many of them, have been contributions from 
fallen edifices in tho neighbourhood 

“ At the south west comer of the tank . overhanging the 
Kuud, is a huge breastwork of stone, on the top of which is a spa- 
cious court-yard and a Muhammadan D argali, or place of prayer 
“ To the east of the Dargah is a small mosque, 37 feet long by 
19} feet broad, open to the east, and supported by three rows of 
pillars, five m each row The pillare in the second row have deep 
scroll carvings on their sides with ornamental comers, consisting of 
LotoS seed pods one on another ” 

“ Some parts of this building are certainly original, and 
there can be no doubt of the antiquity of the pillars which belonged 
to some Buddhist [Hindu] cloister, or of the fact of the modem 
character of the inclosing wall 

“A few ste^s off is an mclosure in the form of an irregular 
parallelogram a wall being on either side and two small Buddhist 
[Hindu] buildings at its extremities That situated at the northern 
extremity is in some respects like the mosque just described Its 
carvings, however, are not all the same, and its ornamental band is 
n very ancient type There is a small building used as a Ranza 
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attached to its north west angle and sustained by ancient pillars 
and modern walls The building is surmounted by a low cupola of 
primitive construction It is not unlikely that originally there were 
cloisters on tins bank, of the Kund, and tbat the three Email buildings 
just described were all at one time connected together ’ 

If we could determine with any certainty when the Indo- 
Arahian Saint entitled Fakr ud din * Alain flourished, 1 wo 
could, perhaps, better cstimato and more definitely check the 
extent of the original or secondary work performed by tho 
pious Muhammadan of Benares of the second half of tho 
seventh century of tho Hijrah 


ITBUZ SHOTS rUULTC WORKS 

Firuz Sh&h's too modest enumeration of his own good 
works, as recorded in his autobiography, 8 is reproduced m 

1 Synd Ahmad speaks of a FflVhr ud-d n Sih*b in h s notice of Cbiragh Dehli, 
but he gives no intimation of the epoch at which he flourished (p 33) Journal 
Asiahqne I860 p 410 

Nizhni ud din Ahmad tells ns that the tcit of this hnef chronicle, entitled 
slli j*r*s was engraved on the octagonal dome of the Jfimi 

Hosque at Flrfzhb&d 

<_5jb ti — ji Li— -i Lj jj j 

i— SAjji SAJ> jLr*- <— ib Li-oiJS. \jt~AJ jjjl J\ 

See also Enggs s Fen-htah i 46° Synd Ahmad s Work p 34 under 
m t and J E.A S iv *V 8 446 

The Futiib&t l Firflz ShShi opens with the following words couched in the 
first person singular — - 

* $Li s\~> j*— L — Ifjir* {J^**** 

19 
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tbo motives which led his patron to commence somo of his 
exceptional undertakings Nizam-ud-din Ahmad's totals, on 
the other hand, though not so obviously exaggerated as 
Ferishtah’s, are clearly fanciful, especially in the number of 
even hundreds the}’ display. 

Tomb of Sultfin 'Alfi-od dm I repaired tins, and furmsbed it with vandal- 
wood doors I repaired the wall of the dbdarlhdnah, and the west wall of the 
mosque, which is within the college, and I also made good the tcsselatcd pave- 
ment (Jarth t la's/ lb) 

Tomb of Soltin Kuib-nd-dm ond the (other) sons of Sultin ’All-ud dm, viz , 
Khizr Kh&n, Shfidi Khfiu, Farid Khfin, Sultfin Shahfib-ud-din, Sikandar Kh&n, 
Muhammad Kh&n, ’Usman Kh&n, and his grandsons, and the sons of hu grand- 
eons The tombs of these I repaired and renovated. 

I also repaired the doors of the dome, and the lattice work of the tomb of 
Bhaikh-nl Islhra Nizhra nl bakk wa-nd-din, which were mado of sandd-wood 
I hong up the golden chandeliers with chains of gold in the four recesses of the 
dome , and I built a mectiog room, for before this there was none 
Tomb of Malik T6j nl Mulk Kfifun, the great tea tr of Suit m ’Ali ud din 
IIo was a most wise and intelligent minister, and acquired many countries, on 
which the horses of former sovereigns had never placed their hoofs, ond caused 
the Khutba of SultSn ’ kli ud din to be repeated there He had 52,000 horsemen 
His grave had been levelled with tbo ground, and bis tomb laid low I caused 
his tomb to be entirely renewed, for he was a devoted ond faithful subject 

The Ddru-l Aman, or 1 house of rest ’ This is the bed and resting place of 
great meD I had new sandal-wood doors mado for it, and over the tombs of 
these distinguished men I had curtains and hangings suspended 

The expense of repairing and renewing tke,c tombs and colleges was provided 
from their ancient endowments 

Jahan-pdnah This foundation of the lute Bolt&n Muhammad Shfib, my kind 
patron, by who^e bounty I was reared and educated, I restored 

All the fortifications which had been built by former Sovereigns at Dekli I 
repaired 

I wa3 enabled by Gods help to build a Ddru sh shtfd , or 1 hospital,’ for the 
benefit of every one, of high or low degree, who was suddenly attacked by illness 
and overcome by suffering Physicians attend there to ascertain the disease, to 
attend to the ‘cure, to regulate the diet, and to administer medicine The cost of 
f the medicines and the food is defrayed from my endowments All sick persons, 
residents and travellers gentle and simple, bond and free, resort thither , their 
maladies are treated, and under Gods blessing, they are cured” — FutUhfit i 
Firdz Shfibi, translated in Elliot a Historians, ui 382 
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Among the many works of direct utility or more enduring 
fame, there are three of Firuz Sb fib's exploits which claim 
especial notice in this place — two of tfiem as intimately 
associated with the history of the capital, and the third as 
having given an impetus to the development of the resources 
of the land which we participate in to this day The first 
of these operations was the removal of the Court to the new 
city of Firuzfibad, whose outline may be roughly traced on 
the illustrative plan as extending from Indrapat (“Indiput 
Fort”) along the Jumna by Firuz Shah’s Lfit (" Feroze Shaw 
Pul Lath”), up to the Kushk Shikar (“ Shah Fuheer Lath”), 
covering a distance of more than six miles, and embracing 
the lands of eighteen separate townships 1 The second en- 
terprise, which possesses considerable antiquarian interest, 
was the removal of the two Monoliths or Ldts of Asoka 
from their normal sites near Khizrfibad and Meerut respec- 
tively, and their erection, the one in the Kuslik of Firuz- 
fibad and the other in the Kuslik-i Sink fir. 2 Both these 
monuments are inscribed with letters of the earliest-known 
archaic Pali* characters, embodying the Edicts of King 
Asoka, the ardent propagator of Buddhism, promulgated 
by him in the 27th year of his reign (about 230 b.c ). The 
Khizrfibfid pillar also hears on its surface a later inscription 
of "Visala-deva, Vtgtaha J Raja, dated in Samvat 1220 (AP. 
1164). 3 On the arrival of these columns at Dehli, Indian 

1 Shims i-Sii&j ’A fit, Elliot’s Historians, in. 303 

* Pnw>ep s Essays, i 321, Journal Arch Soc Dehli (1849), p 29 

* Colebroolfe, Asnt c Researches, tiu 130, Journ As Soc Bengal, 1864, p 

, Pnnscp s Essnw, i 323 There is on engnmng of Firdz Shfih’s Ko^s, 
■with the column standing m the centre, copied from a drawing made m 1“97? 
ptihluheil in the seventh volame of the Asiatic Researches, p 1 80 See also toL 
J p 370 

The golden pillar » a single shaft of pile pmhish sandstone, 42 feet 7 inches 
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Pandits were summoned from far and near to decipher and 
explain the ancient writings on their surfaces, but they, one 
and all, failed to detect any trace of the symbols of their 
own eVery-day writing in the prototype of sixteen centuries 
anterior use , 1 and it remained for that most prominent of 
our Indian archtcologists, James Prinsep, to rescue from 
oblivion the sacred alphabet of the Buddhists, to interpret 
the tenor of their then germinating professions of faith, and 
to reconstruct the progressive alphabets of India, whose 
modem derivatives are found to spread in so many varied 
forms over tho entire continent of India, nnd to have pene- 
trated into proximate lands, where the modem representa- 
tives of learning would assuredly deny their exotic origin. 

Though tho untutored eye may at first fail to recognize 
these identities, amid the conflicting agencies of crudities 
of vernacular definition, complications demanded by alien 
speech, nnd divergencies incident to materials and methods 
of writing, there can be no possible doubt hut that, whether 
chiselled on stone, graven on metal, impressed upon clay, 
written with ink on primitive birch bark on more rehned 
paper, or, as a final test, pierced with the iron style on 

in length, of which the upper portion, 35 feet in length, has received a very high 
polish, while the remainder is left quite rough. It3 upper diameter is 25 3 inches, 
and its lower diameter 38 8 inches ” 

The second of Asola’a Deh.li pillars is now lying in five pieces near Hindi 
lino's house, on the top of the bill to the NTT of ShihjahSnibid. Tho whole 
length of these piece® was 32 J feet — upper diameter, 29 J inches, lower diameter 
33 44 —Gen Cunningham, Arch. Deport, 1862, pp 17, 19 

A somewhat similar Monolith wa3 erected by FinSz in the Fort of Iliss&r — 
Joum. As. Soe. Bengal, 1838, p 429 

* It is easy to understand the difficulty these unimaginative interpreters my 
have felt with the old Lit alphabet , but they must have been more than ordi- 
narily obtuse or intentionally reticent if they failed to read the inscription of Vlsala 
Devs, the characters of which are but little removed from the more recent varieties 
then current in tho bud. 
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Southern palm leaves, the entire range of existing characters 
now m use from Sind to Annum, however seemingly dis- 
cordant, must all confess to the common parentage of some 
given form of the alphabet of tho Pre Aryan mdigulos, the 
earliest extant example of which, m its lapidarj or rock 
inscription form, dates at the very lowest estimate in 250 n c 1 
The most important feat of Firm Sh ih’s reign was, how- 
ever, the construction of a double system of canals to supply 
Ins new city of Hiss&r Firuzah, the head waters of which 
were drawn both from the Jumna and Sutlege, the former 
branch, but little modified, stdl supplies our British subjects 
in the nineteenth century along the full 200 miles of its 
ancient hanks The Sutlege section, which is stated to have 
joined the main line at Karn&l, can still he indicated from 
Itfipar to Sirhmd 2 The old line of the Jumna branch was 
carefully traced by Col Colvin in 1833, 3 and maj be fol- 
lowed on the modem .maps from B&dsbdh Mahal at the 
d^bouchement of the river from the outer range of the Hiraa- 
laja, by Chichi oil and Bumh to Knmal, 4 through the cut- 

> JR AS i , N S , p 466 

3 ‘Line of levels between the Jumna and Satlage RiTers — Lieut Baler, Jour 
As Soc Bengal, 1840 p 688 • 

3 Jour As Soc Bengal, 1833 p 105 

1 — 1 wA)5>- j S0-A£ < — *T * — -1 j\ 

3 !>« u y^- 1 — I i_J j\ 

U3j^ ^1*^51 

jo/ j 3 J oIuAjs joyT 

Sham* i Birtj AflfMS 

We have a cunom antiquarian document connected with the history of Firuz 
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ting below Uncba Samdna, into tie eastern branch of the 
Chitang nver, 1 near Sufidun, and thence through the old 
bed of the Chitang to H&nsi and Hiss&r The introduction 
of the 'water of this canal into the city of Dehli, which is 
noted (partly in pencil) on the plan ef Col ^Mackenzie as 
the “ancient canal of Piroz Sh&h,” dates in reality only from 
the time of ’All Murdan Khan, early in the 17th century 


Shit b canals m the form of an official Sanad or grant of the Emperor Akbar, 
dated an 978 the opening of which specifies “the Chitang haddi by which 
Ffrfiz Sh&h E&dsh&h 210 years ago brought water from the ndlas and drains 
in the vicinity of S&dhaurah, at the foot of the hills to Hansi and Hiss&r —Col 
Yule, Jonr As Soc Bengal, 1846 p 214 Col Yule adds in a note, 4 S&dhstuah 
is a town in the Amb&lah district, about twenty miles west of the Jumna The 
river flowing past Sddhanrah is the Markanda, but the sources of the Chitang are 
only seven or eight miles distant 

Of Firfiz a other great work for the supply of wateT for the environs of Dehli, 
we have only casual mention by Ttrafir, who, in speaking of the capture of the 
Fort of Zo i, describes it as situated between the two rivers Jumna and Ilmdun, 
the Utter of which is stated to he a Urge canal constructed by Ftniz Shah, taken 
from the KaUnadi, and connected with the Jumna opposite Firflzihid 
See also Col Coinn s Notice, Jour As Soc Bengal, u p 111 
1 The Chitang was one of the sacred nvers of the Brahmans embalmed in 
1 blanu,' as 4 between the two dinne nvers Sarasicah and Drxihai call (Chitang) 
lies the tract of land which the sages have named Bra) mdiarta because %t teas 
frequented by gods (u 17) 4 Kurukshetra (modern Dehli) Matty a (on the 

Jumna), Fa c fillet (Kdnyakubja Kanauj), and Surasena (Mathuri), form the 
region called Brahmarshi, distinguished from Erahmivarta (u 19) See also 
Dr J Muir, J It A S u , ft S , pp 12, 18 , Wilson, SIcgha Data, pp 356 7-8 
The improved texts and translations of Ttm&i's memoirs, now avadahle, enable 
ns to fix with precision the site of the ancient City of Sarsuti which proves to be 
identical with that of the modem town of Sirsah, Ut 29° 31 , long 7£> 3 6 We 
can readily follow TJmiSr’s march upwards from Bhatntr to Sirsah, towards 
Fath&b&d, Agrowah, and onwards to Firfiz Sh&h s canal works about Suflddn 
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COINS BEARING THE CONJOINED NAMES OF FIRITZ 
SHAH AND HIS SON FATH KHAN. 

Firuz Shah, ill-fitted as he was in many respects to fill an 
Oriental throne, was ever ready to avail himself of the aid 
of stronger and more determined minds; hence his placid 
abandonment of all virtual authority to those singularly effi- 
cient Hin du administrators, KWm-i- Jah&n, father and son, of 
that designation, who for 37 years guided the destinies of the 
narrowed dominions of the sovereignty of Dehli, while the 
Sultdn employed himself in the exercise of his taste for build- 
ing, tho laying out of gardens, and improving his private 
estate. 1 Some such feeling of the need of political support 


* I have previously adverted to the innate resources of India The following 
incident is highly illustrative, as showing the accumulations it was possible 
to get together during the lifetime of a single prosperous slave — “The 
great wealth of ’Ini Id ud-din has already been spoken of, it amoanted to 


krors. The author was told that on one occasion bags were required for con- 
taining the com, and 2,500 ftr» fads were expended in the purchase of the material, 
the cost of each hag being four jltale . . . When the accounts were brought 

before Timid ul Hulk, he objected to this extravagant outlay for bags, and 
directed that pits should be dug in tho ground and the money placed therein . . 
Thcro were many nch khdns and maliks in the time of Flrtiz fihih, hut no flvo 
of them possessed the wealth of thw one noble It is said that he amassed 
thirteen krors (of tankahs) [130,000,000 =£13,000,000], hut was avid in the 
acquisition of more He held the fief of Itiprf, and looked very vigilantly after 
• it Tho clerks of tbe Exchequer (Awtn-i tcazdrat) were afraid of him, and 
they refrained from calling him to account, so that in the course of years s largo 
balance was duo by him. This fact became known to tho Boltin. . , . When 


Imicl til. Hulk heard about the inquiry, he drew up a statement of his wealth, 
wWh bo bimsclf presented to the Boltin, who*read it without making any 
observation, and returned it. . . . .One day Tmid-ul-Mulk brought a kror 
kof fcnfafa) [10,000,000 « £1,000,000] to Court, and when tho Boltin mod out, 
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may have led liim to invest Ms son, Path Khan, with tho 
insignia of royalty so early as A.n. 7C0, 1 and to adopt tho 
unusual expedient of placing Ms name, in conjunction with 
his own, on tho public currency. Extant money also 6eems 
to show that a parallel issue of a binominal coinage took place 
after Fath Khdn’s death, in favour of another son, Zafar, 
whose own son, Abubakr, eventually succeeded to the tnasnad 
on tho death of Ghi&s-ud-din Tughlak, the son of Fath Khdn, 
in A.H. 791. Later in his reign, when Muhammad bin Firuz 
was formally associated in tho government, -a similar numis- 
matic manifestation of Yico-rcgency was made 

Fath Khan was so effectively recognized as tho heir-appa- 
rent, that wo find the Egyptian KhalifwdduV Fath A1 M'utarid 
biUah* forwarding him a special robe of honour on tho occa- 
sion of Firuz Shdh’s investiture; 3 and tho corns themselves, 
though undated, hear record of this Pontiff’s name and that 
of M 3 successor, Abu Abdallah. 4 

* Bashir, what is this?’ he replied that it was a small contribution (rtLi ‘alu/ah) 
for the nse of the servants of the Court ” — Elliot s Historians, toL hi p 372 

1 Bnggs's Fenshtah, i. 451 

* The sixth of his bne Date of inauguration, a n 753 See p 258 anle 

s The third chapter of the fourth book of Shams l Sirftj ’Afif s Tirifch i-Firuz 
Eb&hi contains a detailed account of the arrival at Dehlt of the emissaries of the 
Khalif, u U-Li ^ ^ yt, who wero 4118 ' beate « 

of a KhiTat for Flrdz Sh&h. The narrative enters into the ceremony of the 
reception of this robe of honour, and enlarges upon the high compliment paid to 
the reigning Snltin in the voluntary act of tho Khali/, as contrasted with the 
solicitation which had secured a similar concession for Muhammad bin Tughlak 
Tho title bestowed upon the Snlt4a on this occasion, and which ha himself repeats 
with pnde in his own autobiography, was j . . Finiz does not use 

this title on his coins, but, as has been seen, adopts the more imposing warrior 
title of the early dap of Mahmud of Ghazni . “Sword 

of the Commander of the Faithful ” The Sh&hz&dah Fath KMn and the pair 
Kh4n Jahiu were invested with KhiVots at the same time 

* No 7 Accession, A.H. 763 
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Fath KMn died in 776 a.h , and was buried m state by 
bis father, who, with pious care, erected near his tonfb, known 
as the Kadam Shari/, a dependent Mosque and a Mad> asah , 
and likewise excavated a reservoir, winch exists to this day 1 

Coins of Firvz Shdh and Fath Kh5n 

Ho 240 Gold Weight, 168 grs Unique 

• '•N U — V cS 9 

u— J — . — *\ 

iiiV) y\ 

i, s 

The letters of the legends of these coin3 aro very imperfectly 
formed, and the words are arranged with but scant regard to legible 
sequence, while the Arabic invocation is altogether wild in its tenor 

Ho 241 Silver and Copper Weight, 136 grs 
Obverse— die- j dJUL «d)l sLi> 

Reverse — .it ^ \ j~*\ ^yj ^ 

«d)b 

Ho 242 Silver and Copper Weight, 138 grs Bare 
Obverse S3 in Ho 241 

• Reverse— cuaU- stt\ y\ ^yj ^ 

He 243 Silver and Copper Weight, 52 grs 
Smaller corns of similar types 

1 Syud Ahmad p 37, Jour Asiahque, 1860 p 411 
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No 2-14 Silver and Copper ‘Weight, 139 grs Variety of No 241 
Oh[ene—iLJ\ Jls- JJk Jjs- * jli j*j*s l J^ r ' 3 

Rftertt a3 No 242 


COINS BEARING THE JOINT NAMES OF FFRl/Z 
AND HIS SON ZVFVR 

The special coins of Piruz Slidb, incorporating the name 
of his second son Zafar, require hut brief notice after the 
combinations nlreadj brought under review in the parallel 
instance of tho binominal coins of Fath Khan It will be 
seen that they constitute a very complete senes in tho vnnous 
metals, nnd, though usually undated, they ma\ bo taken, m 
their matcnal form, to represent a fairly sustained and con 
tinuous issue Unlike tho pieces of the elder brother, which, 
in their crude legends, show signs of provincial treatment, 
the corns of Zafar coincide closely in their general aspect 
with the ordinary money of the reigning monarch, and in so 
far fully bear out tho declaration on their surfaces of a Dehli 
mintage There is ono point m regard to the specimens quoted 
below which seems to call for explanation, which is the appear 
ance of tho date of 791 ah on No 247, a period when Zafar 
must obviously have been, in his grave , hut we have already 
had experience of the nnreserve with which fhe Uehfi mint 
masters latterly put forth posthumous corns, under the pos- 
sibly double aim of utilizing the already executed dies of the 
obverse, supplemented by a confessedly responsible date of 
issue on the newly sunk die of the reverse, as well as in the 
not unreasonable desire to perpetuate a specific comage that 
had already achieved good credit with the public at large 
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No 245 Gold Weight, 168 4 grs Unique Col Guthrie 



Ifo 24G Silver (?) Weight 140 grs iWvonety 
Mr E C Bayley 

Ohm—J*4 * « ^ylUuJI jlo »ll J)r , 
JWav-^lU CJ,lU ^ — .^1^.1 ajJJl 


No 247 (pi iv fig lie) Silver and Copper "Weight, 136 gra 
AH 791 

Obverse- t\* Jar » 
Reverse ^iU. o.iU 4JuJ| ^ y\ AsJj\ 

No 248 (pi it fig 124) Silver and Copper Weight, 78 gra 
jLi 


4-UI Juej ,1 

d — jSU- 
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I\o 249 Copper "Weight, 78 grs 

A . jj l 

a_U1 A 


Kow variety 
jsJ& alt 

^UJUI 


# Twbntt first Kino (a ii 790-791 , a d 1388-1388) 

Ghids ud dm Tughlah Shah U , the son of Fath Kh&n, 
was formallj appomted successor to tho throne, and invested 
with tho direct administration, of tho State, on tho defeat of 
N&sir ud dm Muhammad bin Tiruz, in a ir 789 Imme- 
diatelj* on Firuz’s death, on tho 18th Itamaz&n, 790 a n , ho 
assumed tho full insignia of royalty His earliest efforts 
were directed towards tho capture of tho late associate king, 
the Shah-culnh Muhammad, hat his generals wore unsuccess- 
ful in their pursuit, and after some raanceuvenng in the lulls 
of Sirmur, tho Pnnco mado good his retreat to the strong 
Fort of Isagarhot, where he was permitted to remam undis- 
turbed 

In the mean time Tughlah Sli&h had been surrendering 
himself to unbndled dissipation m his capital leaving tho 
management of the kingdom to the chance offices of the 
ministers by whom he was surrounded Eventually a party, 
headed by the Nhib Vazir, Ruin Chand, put forward Abu- 
bakr Shah the son of Zafar Khan, as a claimant for the 
throne , and Tughlah Shdh, m attempting to escape from his 
palace towards the Jumna, was overtaken and lolled on tho 
21sfr of Safar, a ji 791 
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Ho 250 (pl ir fig 126) Silver and Copper "Weight, 136 grs 
A n 790 

o 1 — " 

jy- 


jj| .5 — — £ 

<lU 1 Jus 

vV A-.-. ^ 


Ho 251 Silver and Copper (the silver predominates) 
Weight, 164 grs Hew variety a h 790 
-jLU-i 



jli 


Ho 232 Silver and Copper Weight, 80 grs 
Ohme~-i£L* jJi>- c-jILLj 4 li (jUi 
Iitvtne — izi'&o- dJjjjv. <dl! Jl*c j)\ 


No 253 Silver and Copper (excess of copper) Weight, 50 grs 
Hew variety ah 790 


dll *jl 


all 




c-jLLL 


No 254 Copper Weight, 68 grains 
OStme — ^jlLLi iLl 
Jlntnc — ^J-sj uXL*!l jlj 
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Twenty-second King (a.h. 791-792 ; a.d. 1388-1389). 

Itukii Cband having raised Abubakr bin Zafar Khan to tbe 
throne, naturally constituted himself prime minister, but this 
dignity scarcely satisfied his ambition, and he shortly pro- 
ceeded to intrigue, with a "view to supplant his own nominee ; 
but the nobles, who were staunch to Abubakr, getting in- 
formation of his designs, took the initiative, and put him to 
death, with many of those upon whose support ho had relied. 
The new king’s power now became consolidated in the capital; 
hut the murder of Sult&n Shah, the governor of Samdna, 
encouraged Muhammad Shah to issue from his strong- 
hold of Nagarkot, and eventually to advance in force upon 
Dehli.’ In the irregular engagements which took place at 
Firuz&bdd, Muhammad Shah was unsuccessful, and retired 
into the Do&b ; but being reinforced, he again encountered 
Abubakr at Kandali, with a similar result ; a third time he 
tried his fortune, at Paniput (his troops being commanded by 
bis son), with an equal want of success. The Sult&n, how- 
ever, was unable to follow up liis victories in an effectual 
manner, ns it was unsafe to quit the capital which contained 
so many doubtful adherents ; indeed, on the occasion of his 
absence in Jumada’l nwwal, 792 a.h., Muhammad absolutely 
made bis way into the jci'ty, from which, however, he was 
speedily ejected. Shortly after this, Iel&m Khan, one of the 
most prominent of the old Firuz Shahi adherents, quarrelled 
with Abubakr, and invited Muhammad to join him at Dehli. 
The Sult&n’s case now became hopeless, and on thp 19th 
Ramazan, 792 A.H., Muhammad was formally installed as 
supreme monarch at Firuzdbdd, and Abubakr, after some 
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ineffectual fighting, m JIuharram, 793 A ir , surrendered at 
discretion, and died m pnson at ilecrut. 

No 255 (pi ir fig 129) Silrcr anil Copper 'Weight, 134 grs 
a n 7 91, 792, 793 

ll iaJ-srl »li 

cu.nL- a — 1 — H ju- jLi ,j) jtL ^ 

vM<u!U. ^LkJ L 

No 25C Silver and Copper Weight, 47 grs Small coin 
Obverso and reverse legends Bimilar to No 255 

No 257 Copper Weight, 114 grs An 792 
Ofotrtt — In a square area, a Li 

Margin — iLi ^ y\s 

Kticm— r 

No 258 Copper Weight, 165 grs. Imperfect 
Oh frit— In a circular area, aLi 

Margin — ali * * * 

Sti trie as No 257 

No 259 Copper Weight, 140 grs. New variety ah 792 
i jVj 

j-z-4 1 

i- y\ la. 

v«ir 
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No 260 Copper Weight, 58 grs 
Obverse — yiW ali 

Reverts — <dJl y\ A^uWl 

POSTHUMOUS COIN OF ABUBAKR 
One specimen of the corns of the identical type No 260 is dated in 
clearly formed figures A\ P 813 a n (ATy cabinet ) 


Tiventy-third Xing (a h 792 , a d 1389) 

The Sh&hzadah Muhammad Xhan, son of 37iruz, defeated 
the arrogant Vazir Xhan-i-Jahan, in Rvjab, ah 789, and 
in the month of Shaban he was associated with his father in 
the government of the kingdom, which the failing strength 
of the Sult&n did not permit him efficiently to control 1 The 

1 Hus appointment was attended with many of the forms and ceremonies of 
regal inauguration. The khutbah was read in the names of the two kings 
I*Lj ur-CL«y» oSj Aaas>- As-Uu-< jJ) 

jyi Aa! 1 ill 

T&rikh i Mubhrah ShSdu MS (0,^3 LvJjjLjs- 

Shams i SirSj AfTf makes alstf an incidental reference to this contemporary 
nomination. Book l cap 18 “On the naitn uud in tie khutlah It had been 
a rule among the Sult&ns of Dehli tbit the name of the reigning monarch only 
wa3 mentioned in the prayers of Sabbaths and festivals, and no reference was 
made to former Sultins When Salt&n FinSz came to the throne, they were 
about to follow the same rale and to mention his name only in the khutbah , 
but he disapproved of the omission of former kings, and ordered that a khutlah 
should be said first m the names of those kings, and then one in which his tfsvn 
name should be mentioned. In accordance with this decree, the Salt Jins in the 
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Prmce was, however, unable to maintain his position m the 
capital, and had to retire to the hills of Sirmur, where he 
was able to hold his own against the armies of his regnant 
nephew, Tughlak Shah II After the accession of Abubakr, 
he obtained possession of Sam&na, and being reinforced from 
other quarters, he considered himself sufficiently strong to 
assume anew the ensigns of royalty (6th Eabi’ul dkhir, 
791 ah), and further to attack Abubakr at Firuzabdd in 
Jumada’I awwal, 791 ah In this attempt ho failed, but, 
undeterred, he recruited his forces, and again encountered 
Abubakr at Kandali, m Shabdn of the same jear, with a 
similar want of success A third time, with a like result, 
the troops of Muhammad, under his son Humdyun, met the 
Sultdn’s army near Pamput (in Muharram, 792 a h ) Still 
trusting to the turns of fortune, Muhammad absolutely 
entered the metropolis during the momentary absence of 
Abubakr, but was not m sufficient force to profit by his 
advantage His eventual elevation to the throne was due 
to the defection of Islam Khan, one of tho influential leaders 
of the anomalous institution of the "Slaves of Firuz Shdh,” 
who quarrelled with Abubakr, and invited Muhammad to join 
him, and on the 19th Ramazan, 792 a h , the son of Firuz 
once again entered Dehli as its Sultdn 


l t f°vTv e J , ‘ J WefC ‘ PMailyEel€cted t0 be named m the Ihulbah -1 Snlt&n 
BhahCb nd din Mohammad hm Sim, 2 Sham, nd din Altamah, 3. Nfcir ud 

Jlnhl fA 4 , ^ “ d dl “ Balban ’ 6 JjWlld3 ">FWz.6 'Alii nd-dfn 
n ^ Kutb ° d - du ‘ Mah6 « t .8 GhS&s ud din Tughlak Sh&h, 
Z 10 F,r6 * Sh5h Two names were selected to be 

W t, m , “ Sh&h « * * b»« Firuz Shfth end 

C ” **' 8ad hU thS Cnd ° f «* "«■ — 

This J ^ ^ Praym * n„tonan S , m. 292, and MSS 

the monument! of ln aJTS fe ° f S adcJlnn 2 
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In 794 A h., Hararng, the Edja of Et&wah, and other Hindu 
Zammdars, revolted, but were defeated by the army of Isl&m 
Khan, and the Sult&n himself proceeded to Etowah and de- 
molished the Fort , from thence he went on to Kanauj and 
Dalamau, and commenced the foundations of a new city at 
Jalesur, 1 to which he gave the designation of Muhammadabad 
Suspicions having been fomented as to the fidelity of Isl&m 
Khan, he was finally condemned to death, on the false testa 
mony of his own nephew, Jajun, an unconverted Hindu, and 
Khwajah Jahan was appointed Vazir in his stead 
In 795 A h , the Sultan defeated Bahadur Hahir, who had 
been bold enough to ravage the country up to the gates of 
Dehh, but on his return to his new capital, he died of a 
fever m Rabi’ul akhir, a h 798 

Corns op Muhaiotad but Fintfz as Joist Koto 
No 261 (pi iv fig 135) Impure Silver "Weight, 167 grs 
ah 790 

Obverse — ^ylkLj »li jjj+a all 

f Centre, *11! yl 
Reverse < 

(•Margin, V\* JiJOyari 

No 262 Copper Weight, 67 grs Unique My cabinet 
Obverse — 4 Li 
Reverse — ,-jlhLi jli» 

The specimen of No 205, dated 790 a n , must also bo accepted as 
hanng formed an example of the Regency currency 

1 luz&mnddln Ahmad has ^.—lr - and Fenshtah has but lbs 

T&iihh l ilubSralc^hJdu has -_.-w 
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No 263 Gold Weight, 170 grs Tory rare Col Gnthne 



u U=_l_J\ 

sli.jjj-j jLi 


yjl 


No 264 (pi iv fig 134) Silver Weight, 173 grs 
(Morsden, Nos dcctex , Dccxxrr , B AT ) 

A second Weight, 171 5 grs Mr E C Bayley ah 793 
Olverae — »li j«^s ahi> «X<LcM jjUsLJ! 
Reverse — V^T j~*\ ^ 

No 265 Sdver and Copper Weight, 140 grs 
ah 790, 7 PS, 794 

.1 U . 



si t 
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No 2G7 Copper. Weight, 68 6 grains Small coin3. 
• ah 793, 794, 795. 


ib 


v-,r 


jLi, 

,jUL 


No 268. Copper. "Weight, 80 grs exact weight 

, J-J5J 


No. 269 Copper Weight, 52 grs 
Olxerse — ^IkLi iLh Aa^st* 

Reverse — <dll A-c J\ <)LiuIs)l 


POSTHUMOUS COINS OF MUHAMMAD BIN FIR17Z 

No 270 Silver Weight, 174 grs ait 817, & 1& 1 
(B hi and my cabinet ) 


LTV U* 

. ji^l U 1 L LJI 


ill iXblsM yj\ 


* 

A\ A 

1 . 


1 Marsden defected these exceptional dates on his own coins He says, “Yet 
a difficulty, that I am quite unable to explain, presents itself on some of these 
specimens, where we perceive, in characters rude indeed, hut sufficiently distinct 
the numeral figures a|v 817 on one, and -1a (8)18 on a second” (p 542) 
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No 271 Copper Similar to No 267 a.h 801, 804 
These later specimens vary m the substitution of jjlkLi in the place 
of cilS=Ls 

There are no extant inscriptions hearing the name of 
Muhammad bin Firuz , hut the erection of his father’s tomb 
on the margin of the Hauz i Khas, which is ordinarily attri- 
buted to his filial devotion, is associated with a record of 
the father’s name, on the inner semicircle of the archway, 
while the outer hand or superimposed arch displays the titles 
and designation of Sikandar bin Buhlol Lodi, who seems, 
in the spirit of Firuz himself, to have repaired the original 
edifice, with many other monuments of Debli, in 913 ah 
B oth these inscriptions are stuccoed in Indian Chumm, or 
fine lime plaster, in alto relievo, and, as might have been ex- 
pected, have suffered considerably from, the combined effects 
of time and climate The following words may, however, 
still be traced in the primary legend — 

1 * &-Jl 5’!/ C— 'lb »lt> ^jlbl~» * 

In immediate proximity to this tomb are Muhammad Shah’s 
own grave and that of his son Sikandar Sh&h 

1 Syud Ahmad, facsimile, No 23, pp 32 41, 61, Journal Asialiqne (1860), 
p 41a Ttmiir mentions this tomb in lus memoirs, and expresses his admiration, 
of the reservoir, which he describes as a bow Bbot square — Petis de la Croix, cap 
mx Elliot a Historians, in- pp 441, 601 The site of this tank is not marked 
on. the. qJran, sgt} qioffiWij hiSTt TCvwtoii to n vmSan 

disrepair to that which Firdz speaks of (p 290) when the first English survey 
was made The adjoining village still goes by the name of Hauz i Khhs — 
Jour As Soc Bengal, 1870, p 81 
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Twenti fourth King (a h 795 , a n 1392) 

Humayun, the son of Nfasir ud din Muhammad, assumed, 
on his accession, the designation of Sihandar Shah The 
historical record of the rule of this Sovereign 13 confined to 
the announcement, that he attained regal honours, and en 
joyed them for the bnef space of forty five days 1 

No 1272 Silver and Copper mixed "Weight, 142 grs in 795 
Olvera — aLi a Li jjXi 

Reccrte — ctjaL>- dli\ A-x A AsJJl 

No 273 Copper Weight, 134 grs ah 795 

( Centre , a Li ■ A- C j 
Oherse j 

* Margin, J cuyssc* 

Reverse— V 'j e Jl j-A * jL 

No 274 (pL iv fig 142) Copper Weight 67 gTs ah 795 
Olverse— aLi^AJL* 

Reverse— V^c l5 Lsj 

No 275 Copper Weight, 30 grs (exact weight) 



1 From the 17th of Rabi ol awwal when hu father died or more exactly 
from the 19th when he ascended the throne to the 5th of Jnm&da 1 awwal 
795 a*h — Tabak&t i Alban MS 
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* 


Twenty-fifth King (a.h. 795-815 ; a.d. 1392-1412). 

Of all the feeble inheritors of Firuz Sh&h’s family honours, 
Mahmud bin Mohammad was perhaps the most insignificant 
* a vei 7 shadow of a king The earliest recognition of his 
nominal supremacy was associated with evil omens? .and the 
normal weakness of the central government of the empire 
was further augmented by insurrections/ which sprang up on 
all sides Prominent among the rest, was the important 
defection of the rasir, Khnajah Jahan, who, in this act, 
laid the foundations of the temporarily powerful kingdom 
of Jaunpur. In 797 a.h , a new claimant to the throne 
was advanced by S’a&dat Khan/ in the person of Nusrat 


aidat Khin, one of Che leading nobles of Mahmild Shih's newly im- 
provised Court, accompanied the Snlt&n in his expedition to Gwalior, in 736* n, 
and di 'Covering a plot against his own life, quickly disposed of tho lending 
conspirators, with tho exception of Mullft Ikbil Khin, who was destined to play 
.0 prominent a part in the events of the penod, and who succeeded m escaping to 
Dchli, where he jomed MuVarrab Khin, who had been -left m charge of tho 
Ri r . t,p ° ,u v” the StranffC tUnU 0f In<Jt3a poht,C8> S’aidat Eh in, carrying the 
Pr0CCCJed ‘° bcS,CS ° Bchh ’ but some delay occurring in its 
tho W-rd ° Mn _ was ‘“Juccd to take refuge witlan tho walls This encouraged 
Khin wT, m k * , battle ' " Whlch thc * lrcre ««ffnally defeated , hut S’aidat 
l ° Mptaro the ^ "*• ** ‘ b ‘ novel 

S P tt ‘ B T 7 7 6 bDS ° f ^ ■*** Khin, who stood 

‘Wltd him n r 1 re at , lonshjp t0 Mahmud himself, and duly in- 

6hih and .aJ"* V th °, Clty 0f Ftrf2ibM - Somo of tho old slaves of Ftrta 
M*hmH S “X KhlnT TV” “ thSt ‘ 0Wa «"* overtures to 

following within the 11 "m t!t P<Wltlon untena We, and retired with a scanty 

death, “ 0a ' but ^ M car, y opportunity of putting him to 
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Khan, a son of Path Kh6n, and grandson of Firuz. His 
supporters actually took and retained possession of the now 
capital of Firuz&bad, while Mahmud and his followers were 
confined to the triple town of Dehli. 1 * In this anomalous 
condition matters continued for the spaco of three entire 
years, each being in a measuro king, and each holding hi3 
own dependent provinces of the empire: 8 meanwhile, constant 
and sanguinary encounters occurred between the troops of 
the rival factions At length, Mullu Ikbal Kh&n, who, in 
fit keeping with the wholo of this strango state of political 
existence, had remained nn observant and neutral spectator, 
first deceived, and, »for tho time, ruined Nusrnt Sh&h, and 
then succeeded in getting possession of tho person of Mahmud, 
in whose name he thenceforth pretended to rule. This ir- 
regular administration was, however, put an end to by tho 
advance of the celebrated Timur. 3 * * * * Tho defeat of the Indian 

1 UnderMuhambKhhn,BahidnrNihir had charge of Old Dehli 
and 2Titllu Dvbhl Khio commanded tho Fort of Stri, the intermediate Jahin-pan&h 
constituted the more open royal head-quarters — Tfirfkh-i Mubirak Shfihi 

* Mahmfid s districts at this period are specified as — 1 The Doib (or portions 
of it S.E of Dehli) , 2 Sambal , 3 Pimput , 4 Jhujhur , and 5 Itohtak — 
Thrikh i Mubirak Shihi US 

3 Timfir, jn his autobiography entitled “Malffizat i Timfirt," contributes much 
curious information as to the state of India at the period of his invasion Many 
of the details regarding the routes and the distribution of the strong places are of 
considerable interest, but his account of the capture of Dehli claims distinct 
notice He tells us that in the engagement with tho forces of Mahmfid and 
Hull* Ikbal Khin, the Indian troops bore themselves bravely, and showed no 
want of courage He goes on to describe his entry into the capital and his special 
directions that the Umthah should be repeated m his name “in the pulpits and 
mosques of the city of Dehli,” and he relates, with an evident feeling of tho 

need of justification, the sack and utter rum of the three towns, and tho ruthtess 

extermination of their inhabitants, for which he condescends to give no less than 

five very insufficient reasons His narrative proceeds — “By the will of God, and 

by no wish or direction of mine, all the three cities of Dehli, by name Siri, 

Jah&n-panih, and Old Dehli, had been plundered The khutlah of my sove- 
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army, tho surrender and subsequent merciless sack of Delili 
followed ; and, for flvo dajs, the Mughal conqueror continued 
feasting uhile his troops plundered and destroyed tho hapless 
citizens of tho ill-fated city ; and, to finish tho inconsistency, 
innate m the barbarian mind, “ on tho day of his departure 
ho offered up to the Divine Majesty bis sincero and humble 
tributo of grateful praise " 1 

The capital of Ilmdust&n remained in a state of com- 
plete anarchy, to which were superadded the horrors of 
famine and pestilence, for tho 6paco of two months after 
the departure of Timur. At tho end of this period it was 
taken possession of by Nusrat Sh&h, and shortly afterwards 


reign ty, winch is an assurance of safety and protection, had been read in the city. 
It was therefore my earnest wish that no cnl might happen to the people of the 
place But it wa3 ordained by God that the city should ho ruined lie therefore 
inspired the infidel inhabitants with a spirit of resistance, so that they bronght on 
themselves that fate which was inevitable When my mind was no longer oc- 
cupied with the destruction of the people of Dehli, I took a nde round the cities 
Sir! is a round city (i hahr) Its buildings are lofty They are surrounded by 
fortifications (lufoA), built of stone and bncl^ and they are very strong Old 
Behli also has a similar strong fort, but it is larger than that of SIrf From the 
ort of SlrS to that of Old Dehli, which is a considerable distance, there runs a strong 
wall, built of stone and cement, Tho part called Jahfin panfih is situated in the 
midst of the inhabited city {thahr-i^lddan) The fortifications of the three cities 
have thirty gates Jahln-pan&h has thirteen gates, seven on ftc south side 
earing towards the cast, and six on the north side bearing towards the west 
Sir! has seven gates, four towards the outside and three on the inside towards 
a in-pan&h The fortifications of Old Dehli have ten gates, some opening to 
e extenor nn;j5 cleatl towiLrds tho interior of the city When I was tired of 
assembl'd” ^ up a €n t the Masjui t -jdmC, where a congregation was 
withth° ^ family thaxkht, and other of the principal Musnlm&as, 

tion and la c ^ ar * 3 city, to whom they had been a protec- 

gaard'th * m ^ uentla l' e ^ 411 officer to protect their quarter of the city, and 
N&mah ^ fonntf Elliot’s Histomns, in. p 447 See also Zafar 
* Tv.' P . V* tl10 Wal13 of Defi 5a Crou ‘ a translation, hook iv cap xx 
' in Ftnix Sh&h s^^ a ^ eOtl0n ’ hutm ^ 267 * Thia fallle ceremony took place 
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it again passed into the bands of Mullu Ikbdl Kh&n, whose 
8way at this time extended but little bej ond its walls , the 
provinces being, in effect, independent under their several 
governors, who, one and all, held themselves as kings 1 ILbal 
KMn nevertheless, succeeded m gradually enlarging his 
boundaries, and m 80 -i a H was joined bj Mahmud (who had 
fled at the sack of Dohli to Guj&rat), on whom ho amiably 
bestowed bis countenance and protection Ikb&l Kh&n now 
undertook an expedition against Ibr&bfm Shdh Sharia, the 
Sultan of Jaunpur, who had lately succeeded^his brother Mu 
barak, and Mahmud, thmking to improve Ins position, deserted 
his guardian, and went over to Ibrahim He was, however, 
received with but small encouragement, and, finally, was 
allowed by both parties to establish himself as a sort of local 
long of Kanauj On the death of Ikb.il Kb&n, which took 
place m an action with Ehm- Kh&n, tho governor of Multan 
iu Jumdda’l awwal, 808 a h , Mahmud was again invited to 
Dehli by Daulat Kh&n Lodi and other men of influence , 
hut “deficient both m 0 sense and courage,” ho made hut 
little profit of his restored rights, and, surrendering him 
self to dissipation, he unconcernedly allowed the various local 
governors to fight their own battles for the few districts 


1 Distiubctiov of the PathX*» Empire after the Invasion of TImijr in 


ah. 801 ai> 1398 


Mullu Iih5l Kh5n 
Zafcu'Kh&R, 

KhizrKh&n 
Mahtnfid TThkn 
KhwSjah i Jahlm 

DilAwar Eh An 
Ghfilib Khin 
Sham Khfcn. 

— Thrikh i Mub&rak Shihi MS 


Dehli and the Do Ah 
GnjAiat 

MultSn Datalphr Sind ( ,\ .... t - ^ I .) 
M ah 6b ah, Kalpi 

Kananj Onde Karrah, Dalamau Snndalah 
Bahiaich Bahir Jaunptir 
Dh&r * 

Samanah. 

BSAna, 


o 
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which still confessed a nominal allcgianco to tho throno of 
Dehli Mahmud died in Hajab, 815 a it 


No 276 (pi ir fig 143) 



Weight, 174 grs 

fJs-rSl J-k 1 n 

ali Jfc+jr* H *_d 

»\ ■* all 

, ,1 U 1 


No 277 (pi it fig 144) Stiver (impure) "Weight, 141 grs 
ah 79a, 796 

Obterte-^^ 

Jteteree^V^ a ijJ J ] 


No 278 Copper Weight, 140 grs sn 798, 800, 804, SIS, 815 

f Centre, aLi 
Obverse j J 

2rar *'«. ,> J ^tUu 

J!mr *^- A 'r . ; i, 


279 C °PP« "Weight 56 gis 
Olctnt — Legend as in Ho 277 

W '* J - «uJi 
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No. 280 (pi. iv. fig. 147). Copper. 'Weight, 68 gra. a.u. 795, 
797, 798, 800, 801, 802, 815 (816, 1 Posthumous coin; several 
examples of this date arc known). 

Olverst — 

Reverse — V^c ciiUi jlj 


No. 281. Copper. Weight, 32 grs. 

al t 

5 The data of the death of MahmOd is fixed by F eruhtah in Zi'l k'adah, 
814 a.h , and the assumption of power by Saulat Kh&n L6di is affirmed, by the 
same author, to hare tatcn place on tbo 1st of Muharram, 816 aji. A difficulty 
is suggested in the Tery fact of the capital, and the country dependent upon it, 
having, as thus stated, remained for nearly fourteen months without even n 
nominal ruler. This anomaly is not attempted to be met by the compiler in ques- 
tion, nor is even its existence noticed by subsequent commentators (See Bom- 
bay text, i p 2512 , Briggs, toL i. p 604 , Elphmstonc, toL u. p 80 ) 

The point at issue seems to be authoritatively set^at rent by the author of 
the Tdrihh l Mub&rak Shfthi, who is very full and elaborate in his dates hearing 
upon the conflicting events of this troubled period, when a ting’s life was other- 
wise a matter of almost secondary importance His text is most dear as to the 
month of Bajah, An 816, and ho adds emphatically — 

iU jii J JL Ui— -J : Jjjjj <U£> jl 
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has now been reached m the history of that dynasty when the 
reverse process of disintegration had already made consider- 
able progress and the corns of local governors, or their sue 
cessors who had achieved independence began to obtrude 
themselves m the general circulation I do not propose to 
follow out the minor gradations of these local mintages , but 
where opportumties offer, I may, perhaps, advantageously 
notice representative numismatic illustrations of the advance 
of the more important kingdoms thus emancipated from 
central control 

The earliest contemporaneous issue, and that which is most 
closely connected with the decadence of Dehli, is the money 
of tho Sultdns of Jaunpur, whose reigning representatne 
Ibrdhim has been already noticed m connexion with tho 
affairs of Mahmud and Mullu Ihb&l Khan 

The following is a list of the dynasty of the independent 
Kmgs of Jaunpur, with their dates of accession — 


A n A „ Trre Krvas or jAm, ptfu 

7% 1393 Kh^djab l-Jahan vazfr of Muhammad bin Piruz 

802 3399 Mubarak Shdh his adopted son (J«j 

801 1101 IbrdhfmShdh SJarh 

8i4 14 ,0 Mahmud Shdh bin Ibrahim Shdh 

802 If 57 Muhammad Shdh (Bhfknn Khdn) bm Mahmud 
802 1-157 IIu«am Shah (defeated by Buhlol Lodi m 870 AH 1 ) 

1 17 1 Barbak bin Buhlol Lodi placed m charge of Jaunpur 
On Buhlol Lodi b death Barbak opposes Sikandar bin 
Buhlol but is defeated in a n 881, w hen Jaunpur 
ogam becomes subject to Lehli 


* Ha«s n u perm tied to rcta n 
A1 * n-Wa of Uccj,] 


tome ontljjDg d stncU, and f nalljr tctlu refuge 
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Spicmrv Coer of the JatjnpiJe Hint 
N o 286 Silver and Copper Weight, 140 grs ah SIS 



Oh erse — cujJle- ali 


lie verse — A|A 


,-ill <U-l*=5l 




Mars den has engraved and described a very full list of Jaunpur 
coins, comprising the subjoined series ( 1 - 6 ), which X improve 
from Col Guthrie's nch collection, the latter specimens are chs 
criminated by italic letters (a-A) — 

1 'Gold Weight, 148 5 grs BM 


aJXa** Jilc*. .-jltsLj 


Area, dls*. j*W1 { j*j ^ 

k Margin, A^l ^3 jLjJI \Xs (—>j* 


a Gold Weight, 177 3 gn ah 840 Col Guthrie 
The chief peculiarity of this gold coinage is the elongation of the down strokes 
of the lead ng letters on the obverse, so that the upper surface presents a si mflanty 
to ft modern Organ front, with its array of parallel pipes, the characters of the 
legends ore also exceptional, and are fashioned in straggling and imperfect out 
lines, m a manner altogether unworthy of a cmlued mint 


2 Silver and Copper Weight, 36 grs TL xxnvu fig Been 
a n 822 irregular dates up to 824 836 , and 844 

Retires — iU-U- 


3 Silver and Copper Weight, 154 grs. PLxxxth fig uccur x.a 618,826 
Specimen similar to that above engraved under ho 286 of the present senes 

b Mahmud Gold. Weight, 176 2 grs ah 855 Typo asm No 1 


21 
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4 Silver and Copper PI jn«n fig dccmi ah 845 846 819 855 
Obvertt—iz£u.i CL5jL>- ^UaLs ali js-i>]y1 ^ 4 ^“» ^y*^* 

Seicrse—Afi Lj ~sfyA\ j~*\ &uLsH 

e Copper Weight, 141 grs ah 844, etc 

( Circular area, <1 *■ 

7 

Margin ^ILLj ali ^J»]y! ,_y 

Tnem — App j-j*\ 1 -olt 

6 Silver and Copper Varieties >os dccliv and ucclv ah 846 

d Mcuahhad Silver and Copper a rr 861, 86°, 863 

Ohvmt — 

<lXLa^« ,jll l j alii |*»£>|y1 ^y al^> ^y all &AS* 

^frrrie-A'II u ^y*\\ j^\ 4JulrJl 

e Muhammad Copper A n 861 

1 Circular area, a Vi XiJZ* 

Margin, U \LL, aU, j*J>]yl <jJ *li* ^ 

Jiexertt A^\ J~*'' 

/ HctAi't Gold. TVeight, 180 3 gn 
Typo as in J»o 1, but with the entire omission of the marginal record 

p Variety Copper a h 4 865 

( Circular area, a li 

u 

Margin, u \LLi all j~A.\y\ ^ all 0^=* 

r.rtfTIt Al t J~%\ jl> 

6 Copper !»o dcclti a.h 880, 886 S97, 000 
* * Jl>~ all ^ty\ ^y ali «Jy«* ^y all* 

A'lV ii.'U \j~.\ lUI juJUfl 

X Coins of Dsihti. a.h 893 834 See under Siltandar bin Bub!6L 
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General Cunningham, who, in his earnest pursuit of the varied 
tranches of Indian antiquarian lore, has devoted some attention 
to the provincial mintages of Jannpur, informs me that coins of 
Mahmud are extant in continuous suites, dating from a h 844 to 
a h 863, and that during the concluding three years of his reign, 
m apparent imitation of Firuz Shah, he associated his eldest sou, 
Muhammad, m the ostensible government of his kingdom This 
concurrence of power 13 so far numismabcally demonstrated, as to 
enable ns to quote a record of the name of the son upon pieces pur- 
porting to have been issued from the mint of 'the Eastern Metro- 
polis during the years 861, 862, and 863 a h 

The subjoined senes of assays were likewise conducted under the 
immediate superintendence of General Cunningham , and although 
his object, in these analyses, was rather to amve at a general ave- 
rage of intrinsic contents, than to discover discnminahve propor 
turns of 6tlver in the gradational divisions of the ruling lams, the 
table itself is of considerable interest, not only as an additional evi- 
dence of the existence of the pervading system of mixed metals for 
the regulation of exchange rates, but os affording a totally inde- 
pendent test of the values of conterminous issues, whose bare names 
have hitherto earned but vague intimations of their effective posi- 
tion in the circulating media of the period. At the same time, I 
must guard my readers against any supposition that the apparent 
depreciation of the currency under Husain, os here set forth, is m 
any way real and positive. As coins were seemingly taken at 
hazard for these tnals, the depreciated result of the silver return 
in the money of the latter king may merely imply that his <fo- 
lints were more largely current or more readily accessible to the 
modern collector than the slash lanis of his predecessors ; and 
such, indeed, is the inference the comparative number of in- 
trinsic grains of silver in the immediate contrast would seem to 
point to, hut this is a branch of the inquiry which is more im- 
portant in its relative than in its direct hearing upon the leading 
question of the Dehli mintages, and, as such, may be reserved 
for comment hereafter in its proper place, in connexion with the 
issues of SIkandar bin Buhlol and the Had. tankafis of Tirhut in 
Babar’s returns Bat the most cunous fact contributed by the 
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extant Jaunpur coins consists in their testimony to the diverse 
metric systems obtaining in closely proximate localities at this period 
The monetary standard of Imperial Dehli is now pretty well as 
certained, and comcidently evidence is afforded of the gradations of 
current Bazar weights and measures The local Eastern Mint clearly 
coined money of a higher averago weight hoth in copper and in gold 
In the latter metal we recognize the tolah of 180 grams, which our 
early English officials too readily accepted as the normal weight for 
all India Col Guthne’B gold coin No f absolutely exceeds this 
ponderory measure by a small fraction , and the piece itself, though 
dcfectivo as a work of art, is as sharp m its edges os if it had 
received its stamp hut yesterday The other specimens in gold, 
Nos a, 5, equally advance in a marl ed degree beyond the limi ted 
175 grams of the assumed Dehli standard 

Assays of Muhammadan Corns 1 


IbrAhfm . 

ho 

melted. 

10 

Mean 

weight 

grt 

140 2 

+ 

weight 

P'S 

145 

Total 

Silver 

PS 

130 

Average 

Silver 

ps 

13 0 


Mahmud 

. 9 

142 66 



113 

11 3 


Husain (1st) 

4 

149 0 

152 

13 5 

34 

Mean of 110 

„ (2nd) 96 
„ (3rd) 10 



— 

299 0 

35 0 

3 125 j 
3 5 J 

1 C0U13W3 

assays, 3 34 
' grains 


1 1 preserve the rctnms of some other assays which General Cunningham has 
simultaneously favoured me with, though they do not correctly belong to this 
section of Ind an currencies , hut as they form a portion of his table, they range 
emsclrcs more consistently under tho present association than they would amid 
independent analyses undertaken with a different object in new 

Mean + Sflrcr Silver 

weight 

52 218 68 898 2 584grs.mb. 


A1& ud-dtn Khfljl 
Small name in circle 
t>0 130 » jtnl ) 164 coins J 


D tto, silvery looking I 
(>o 1 3o ttiprti ) 10 coins J 


87 


Eikandar L6di 70 coins 

1st 33 139 58 14*> 

2nd 33 13147 144 


167 1 Mean of 2 assay*, 
161 j 4 18 gn each. 
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Twenty-seventh Euler (a.h. 815-817; a.d. 1412-1414). 

On the death of Mahmud, in Bajob, a.h. 815, the notables 
of Dehli elected Daulat Khan Lodi to be their leader, and 
pledged their instant adhesion accordingly. To judge from 
the narrative of the best informed and nearly contemporary 
historian, 1 there was no pretence of assumption of royalty, 
nor were any of the ceremonies of coronation or less formal 
investiture gone through upon this occasion. It was neces- 
sary to have some acknowledged head of the military oli- 
garchy of the narrowed section of the country which still 
owned Dehli as its capital; and a recognition of the most 
powerful among the chiefs, — such as had sufficed for all pur- 
poses of government under Mullu Ikb&l Kh&n, — to the utter 
disregard of the fiction of a king, was perhaps, under the 
peculiar circumstances, the wisest course that could have been 
pursued. 

Daulat Kh&n’s position was further strengthened for the 
time by the cohesion of MubSrak Kh&n and Malik Idris, who 
had lately supported Khizr Eh&n, Timur’s governor of Dai- 
balpur, etc. However, the utmost the new ruler of Dehli 
was able to accomplish was a military promenade, in Muhar- 
ram, 816 a.h., by the route of Kat^hr 2 and Bisduli, 3 leaving 

» The anti or of the Tirilth t Mub&nh Shihi. 

* The Thrikh-i Mnbirak Sh&hi mentions that “ Rhi Uamng and other R&Ss of 
Katfhr i *• Rohilt and) met Daulat Eh in on this occasion, and tendered 

their submission.” Nizim-nd-din and Ferishtah hare “Namng" (u 595) Bee 
also Elliofs Glossary, 1. 171, 307, u. 150, and EUiofa Index (1819), l 192. 

5 This was the site of Finis Shih’i latett Firilzpdr, eeren hit from Badlon, 
■which ■was quaintly entitled by the people of the land Akhirbipur, “the last 
city •— Fenshtah. Elhot's Bibliographical Index, p 330 
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Ibrahim of Jaunpur to continue undisturbed tbe siege of 
Tvalpi, Daulat Khan returned to Dehli, where, after suffering 
a four months’ siege in the fort of Sin, he finally surrendered 
to Khizr Khan on the 7th of Rabi’ul awwal, a h 817 

Daulat Khan Lodi having refrained from assuming the 
honours of royalty, tpso facto admitted his disability to com 
money in his own name 

The posthumous coins beanng the names of Firuz Shah or 
those of other members of his family, struck under the 
presidency of Daulat Kh&n Lodi, may be recapitulated as 
follows — - 

1 Positive issues from the Mint of Daulat Khan L6di during his 
full domination at Dehli — Nos 238, a n 816, and 280, a h 816 

2 Possible issues dunng the initial or concluding years of his 
power — hos 238 and 270, a h 817, and 280, a n 815 


Tivemt eighth Holer (a h 817-824 , a d 1414-1421) 

hizr Khan first appears in the political arena of northern 
Hindustan as goi ernor of Multan under Firuz Shah In tho 
nous complications consequent upon that monarch’s sub- 
uc later life and the discordant heritages ho left behind 
nm, wo only regain sight of Kbrnr Khan, in tho general 
"Story of the day, when SSrang KhSn, tho brother of tho 
powerful Mullu IkbSl KhSn bes,eges and captures him 
u h,s own stronghold of Multau m 798 a„ Escaping 
I " ™ I ’ mon " ral ’ Khmr KMn seek, refuge at B.toa, 
ho ° ! ,anCl WiC " T "™ “ « "ay to Dell,. 
” klS f0rt “” Ao alien invader On tho final 
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departure of these Tat dr hordes, who pretended to no in- 
terest m the land they had devastated and ruined within 
the limi ts of their providentially confined track, this com- 
placent * Syud” was left to resume his former holdings, and 
eventually, not without effort, he succeeded in installing him- 
self m the capital on the surrender of Daulat Khdn L6ch in 
S\7 a h His seven years* tenure of power m his new posi 
tion present but few incidents of mark there is a seeming 
Oriental want of energy to sustain an accomplished triumph, 
an air of ease which so often 6tolo over the senses of a suc- 
cessful owner of a Palace in Delili, and so his vazir and 
deput}, Taj til Mufti, went forth to coerce or persuade, as 
occasion might dictate, the various independent chiefs, whe- 
ther Muslim or Hindu, whose states now encircled the re- 
duced boundaries of the old Pathdn kingdom. There were, 
of course, the ordinary concessions to expediency, so well 
understood m the East, submission for the moment in the 
presence of,a superior force, insincere professions of alle- 
giance, temporizing payments of tribute, or desertion of 
fields and strongholds easily regamed , but there was clearly 
no material advance in public security or m the supremacy 
of the central govemmen f The inevitable law of nature 
had, no doubt, been asserting itself anew m the ready re- 
covery of the influence of the free Hindu tribes as against 
the effete dominancy of the domesticated Muslims , but this 
process had been in continuous action from the day that the 
thin wedge of Muhammadanism first thrust itself amid the 
overwhelming population of India, whose almost Chinese 
attachment to ancient ideas would have resisted far more 
persuasive arguments than the sharpest edge of a scimetar, or 
the most eloquent exhortations of the latest inspired preacher 
of Islam Added to this nominally antagonistic element, 
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thero had intervened in higher quarters on am alga mat! vo 
process of interm am’ngo with Hindu females, and an admis- 
sion of Hindu converts, upon very easy terms, to all tho 
honours of Muhammadan nobility ; so that any prestige the 
conquering race might onco havo claimed, was altogether 
subdued, if not degraded, in theso inconsistent concessions; 
and it required something moro revolutionary than tho ac- 
cession of a local Sj'ud to perpetuato a now dynasty. 

Khizr Khdn died at Dehli on tho 17th of Jumada’I owwal, 
a.h. 824. % 

A curious numismatic myth has hitherto been associated 
with tho chieftainship of Khizr Khdn, inasmuch as it had 
cen asserted by Perish tah that ho coined money in tho name 
o is patron, Timtir. 1 A moro careful examination of tho 
leading versions of the Indian historians, combined with the 
testimony of estant coins, summarily disposes of this falls. 
Fenshtah clearly derived this statement from Nizim-ud-din 
mad, and looking closely into tho Persian test of the latter 
author it is seen to he almost a verbatim copy of the narra- 
tive of the TSrikh-i MubSrak ShShi, with this remarkable 
esception, that the passage respecting Khizr KMn's refrain- 


S»™"ttr'T, a T"‘° S '° pl M1 '’' “ J S*™ “ *>»» held til. 

Khun* to i. j" ” l< "' le “”" 1 ,hc to te .tni.k sod tt» 

title of SaSn ' XTjL gral ‘ tnde te hw Refactor, Timfir, d.d not ass a me the 

D 'S»ity. At the death of TimGr tosSlS ^ ^ ^ “ 

ccssor, SHh r oUj conclnd.pr.i?;? ^ bah read ,n the name of ««• 
—Glad mu’* Aym ( Ahberi 5 “ P ” 7er for the Plenty of Khizr Khin.*' 
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in" from assuming the title of king and holding himself as 
a vassal of Timur and Sh&h Eukb, 1 proves to be a gratuitous 
interpolation of the later epitomist, the concluding portion 
of which assertion is not adopted or received by his better- 
informed contemporary, ’Abd ul Kadir Bcidaom, who rightly 
confines his statement to the non-assumption of the titles of 
royalty. 

As regards the numismatic aspect of the controversy, no- 
thing could be more conclusive against any notion that 
Timur’s title was emblazoned on the Indian coinage for 
many years after ho had left the country, than the appearance 
of specimens of Dehli mintages, in more ot less sustained 
order, bearing the names of Firuz Sh&h and other duly- 
installed monorchs of his race, dated in full figures, and 
embracing several of the absolutely identical 6even years 
daring which Khizr Khan was master of the capital. 

In short, Khizr Kh&n, in imitation of the practice already 
sanctioned by Hullu Ikbal, and more definitively recognized 
by Daulat Kh&n JLddt, issued money in the names, sometimes 
with the available original obverse dies, of his formally- 
crowned predecessors. It mattered little to one who did not 
care to call himself a king, whose superscription was placed on 
the public money, — his duty was confined to authorizing the 

1 “Notwithstanding his possessing the substantial power and authority of a 
king, he neTer assumed the title, but called himself Amir ‘Ala. He allowed the 
sara. to be stosapei tsA the Ebutosih to V* lead in toe name id Axtdx TtortiT, end 
subsequently in. that of Mini Shih. Ruth, but at last the people used to read 
the Khutbah in Khizr Eh In's name, and to include him in their blessings.”— 
Nuim ud dm Ahmad, Tabaklt-i Akban; EUtofa Index (1849), p 192 

The author of the Thriih-i Mubirok Shbhi never thinks of calling Khizr Khin 
by the title of Sultin. He u ordinarily entitled -v — but after his 

oAdj j) 

Badioni, Calcutta text, p 2S5 ( ^ - ( 


accession 
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legality of the new issues by so much of his attestation, 
as was implied in the annual date recorded on the re- 
verse, which indicated one of the few years during which 
he was the responsible head of the provisional government of 
the country, — a system, indeed, which the East India Com- 
pany, of their own free will, imitated with much credit and 
simplicity by striking their Rupees in the name of ShSh 
Alam and other defunct monarchs of Dehli, whose money 
had of old obtained good repute in the local Bazars But as 
the progressive annual dates, which were needed to test the 
good faith of Oriental pnnces, came, in process of time, to 
be a source of confusion and an opportunity for money- 
changers, the Government adopted the expedient of selecting 
the best current com of the day, and based their standard 
upon its intrinsic value ; and so the immutable date of “ the 
xix san (year) of Sh&h ’Alam,” came to figure upon our 
much-prized “Sicca Rupees M| 


Twenty-xinth King (a.h 824-837 , a d 1421-1433) 


The reign of Mubirak Sh&h II (W,-- ud dm) has had 
the advantage of a special biographer, — an author of more 
than usual merit, a careful epitomist of tho initial history of 
the Muslims m India, a conscientious and exact narrator of 
events of tho later period, of which he had exceptional 
Bourccs of knowledge, and a living witness of the personal 
6 ment of his patron and that of his immediate pre- 
or, as well as of tho introductory portion of tho reign 


* Fn 


**i PP 2,3,21,48,74 


* Im3lan Antiquities, Useful TaU( 
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of Muhammad bin Farid. 1 But the most graphic historian, 
ancient or modern, could have produced but little instructive 
matter out of the thirteen rears of provincial warfare that 
the newly-instituted Sult&n of Dehli was doomed to encounter. 

If Mubarak Sh&h did not fight his own battles, he had to 
accompany his own armies at all times, and against all man- 
ner of adversaries; the more potent monarchs of Jaunpur and 
Mdlwah affected his essential political position less than the 
fatal heritage of the Panj&b provinces, from which his father 
had gone forth to the bootless conquest of Dehli. In effect, 
the revered capital of the successors of Muhammad bin Sam 
had long since lost its prestige in India, and Timur's inva- 
sion merely put a finishing stroke to the supremacy of tho 
old Hindu reverence for the “ Owners of Elephants,”^ or the 

1 The author of the Tdrlkh-i .1 tuidraJ: SAdht gives us his own name and parent- 
age in full mbs preface as j A-, 

associated with his dedication in all form to the } <_* O - < 

u UsLJ\ alii JisJl y\ LjaH Jxst -v-jIj jjJljJt 

The -work itself is very rare, and none of our collectors of MSS seem to havo 
secured, an original copy, even Sir H Elliot himself, whose MS I have had to 
rely npon for my quotations, only obtained a secondary transcript, from an un- 
identified text, made by one of his own Mumtm, who was neither a good cali- 
grophist nor careful or critical m his reproduction of doubtful names As I 
have before remarked, the author closely follows Shams-i Sir&j in the early 
portion of his history , and with regard to his own independent composition in 
the entire work, this division has been so largel/ taken advantage of by subse- 
quent authors, that the ctnelvaiue cl the recovered original consists m its enabling 
us to check and restore the doubtful passages that have crept into the recensions 
of later compilers The modern copy made for Sir H Elliot concludes somewhat 
abruptly with Muhammad bin Faild a preparations for the march to Mnltkn, in 
Eahi’ul fikhrr, a.h 833 I have been careful not to anticipate Sir H Elliot a 
biographical notice of this author, which will probably appear in the fourth 
volume of his “ Historians.” — See Briggs's Fenshtah, i p VI it , Badiooi, 
Calcutta text, p 7 , 3 ILA.S in. K S , p 453 

* m Vjffj Gojpati, “Lord of Elephants,” a King 
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more material purchasing power of the royal treasuries, the 
northern Barbarian took care to empty. Under these con- 
ditions, Mub&rak Shah might make minor demonstrations 
against the Hindu Zaminddrs of Katehr, or recover balances 
of tribute within a very limited semicircle south of Dehli, 
but his real complications were dependent upon the move- 
ments of those indomitable “ Kokars” (Ghakkars) over whom 
Timur himself had obtained but nominal victories, 1 or the 
still more exhausting repetition of Tatar raids, organized by 
Shah Rukh’s governor of Kabul, under the guidance of that 
false slave Fulad, whose intrigues were initiated in near 
proximity to Dehli itself. 

Mub&rak was murdered within the sacred precincts of the 
Mosque, of the new city of Mubarakpur, 2 which he had 


» EUiot’s Historians, in pp 415, 416, 473, 474,485,620, George Campbell, 
Jour As 8oc. Bengal, 1866, p 96 

, blub&rakpilr is not fully determined ; those 'who desire to place it 

a ou a -way, m a direct line, between “ Sbapor and Roshun Serai,” of Colonel 
e zie s map, are met by the fact that it is definitely stated to have been built 
”, 6 ^ I ? na ’ Not W. '“deed, can be more clear than the statement of the 
author of iUTdrM.i Xubdrah Shdh>, ivho absolutely witnessed the laying the 
un ionB o the city m question, and who places it immediately on the banis 
of the nver^ Hib statement is as follows — 

<->T wJ j\ i:\J Jl} ^ 

**»* J ^ JjJI ^ sU ^ ^ u, 

J ' <i (-U Jlj'&jL. 3 jUjU 3 ^7 

P rlfT' N “ Sm “ d ' dl, ‘ MS , ml BadM, (Mcutta lilt, 
, h . 1 ■» »d»,d to ttal thtt the <,to of 

tomb f « 0Uld bS l0 ° ked fOT Bear tie emplacement of tbe 

i V a <" ■" (al/,1) 

■rilhg, J do ™ l f * “P MScnlty m regard to tie prrnent 

as in the case of lha^v > v ^ prota * )lI,t y oni r deriTed its modern name, 
the tomb of MuiuraV A * ' 1 Eh&?1 ” from 016 ancient monument, 

1 tat SUU etaild,n S boundaries -See Syud Ahmad, pp. 
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founded on the banks of tbe Jumna, by some Hindu assassins, 
instigated to their task b} his own vazir, Sanvar ul Hulk 
The date of this event is fixed by his biographer as the 9th 
of Eajab, a h 837 

No 287 Silver Weight, 174 grs An 833, 885, 837 
Yery rare Hr E C Eayley 

Obverse — jhi Jayull <_f;Un ^UaLd! ^ 

u UJL 

Reverse — AF e tziis*. 

No 288 Silver and Copper Weight, 172 grs 
A n 888 , 834, 835, 837 

( Area, iUi u. 

Margin, CLy^s? u ll=L» 

Severn— AH* Lr ~***i\ j^%\ 

No 289 (pi v fig 154) Copper Weight, 83 5 grs 
A H 832 , 833, 834, 835, 836, 837, 838 
Obverse — ali. 

Reverse — ATT ^^Lso 

No 290 Copper Weight, 40 gra 
Obverse — aLi 

Reverse — . i — s j — ^ * 

26 41 Jonr Asiatique p 190, Hessn Lewis and Cope in Cooper’s Handbook 
pp 49 64 Gen Cunningham a Arch Report Map Mr C J Campbell, Jour 
As SoC Bengal 1866, p 216 and Map and Jonr As Soc Bengal 1870 p 83 




Tomb of Muhammad bih Far(d at Dehlt 1 
The usual form of a Palhin tomb v,lt be undented from the accampa y ng woodcut 
/icons , s of an octagonal apartment about it} feci, n d ameter surrounded by a verandah 
folio rung the same form each fact being ornan ented by three arches of the st Ited po nted 
form generally adopted by the Pathin, ,t „ npported by double square columns toh eh 
™” al versa! with them as the form of arch Ituee dently a rem nueenee of 

vol i p 63° r fr ° m "*** the r ,pran3 — T ' r l> u » an * Handbook of Arch lecture 


Thirtieth King (a h 837-847, ad 1433-1443) 

Within a few hours of the murder of Mub&rak Shdh, the 
perfidious Varlr had formally proclaimed another monarch, 
m ^ e *P ereon of Muhammad bin Farid, a grandson of Khizr 

/ “ a ° nt y for *e ass gnment of this Tomb to Muhammad b n Farid is 
7 r ° m * e teshm0D y of that most experienced of all our archffiological 
"toT, His account of tbe edifice 

(I860) p 4 X 7 * ^ ^ 0ftt0 Aeir us Sunadeed, and Journal Asiat que 
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Kh&n, whom the late Sultan had already adopted. 1 Sarwar 
ul Hulk, however, had no intention that tho new king Bhould 
exercise any real power in tho State, and unscrupulously pro- 
ceeded to possess himself of tho royal treasures and equip- 
ments, and to distrib'uto tho most important posts among hi3 
own creatures. A government thus constituted could boast 
but few elements of permanency ; other men could plot and 
intrigue, and tho Muslim nobles were not yet prepared to 
accept a Ilindu dictator, who made no scruplo in advancing 
men of his own creed to all tho moro influential offices. A 
strong combination was speedily formed, which, after some 
varied successes, reduced tho Yazlr to stand a siege within 
the walls of Sin. In this crisis his puppet Sult&n endea- 
voured to emancipate himself by entering into ncgociations 
with tho besiegers; but Sarwar ul Mulk, obtaining intimation 
of this proceeding, determined to deprive bis adversaries of 
tho prestigo of a royal coadjutor, by getting rid of his own 
prot£g£ ; but here, again, there were plots and counterplots, 
and tho Vazb ’« assassin band was met by a stronger party of 
loyal adherents, by whom they were cut to pieces, a fato 
which was shared by Sarwar ul Hulk himself. 

Muhammad bin Farid seems for a brief period to have in- 
fused some energy into his administration, but the effort was 
Bhort-lived, and we soon find him subsiding into sensual 
pleasures and utter neglect of his duties os a king. The 
inevitable result was soon apparent in the total disorganiza- 
tion of the country, and the opportunity offered to the am* 

1 Nizim-ud-dm Ahmad, and after him aererally Badloni, Ahdl Fozl, and 
Fenshtab, hare confessed to a difficulty about the parentage of this monarch. 
The Rubric heading in Six H. Eliot's MS copy of the Thrlhh-i Muhhrah Shhhi 
is dear as ^ ili yJ ali &+s£* t m exact 

accord with the tenor of the coin legemL. 
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bition of neighbouring monarchs, which was quickly taken 
advantage of by Ibrdhim of Jaunpur, who possessed himself 
of several districts bordering on his own dominions, and 
Mahmud KJulji of Mdlwah went so far as to make an attempt 
on the capital. To extricate himself from tliis pressing diffi- 
culty, the Sult&n called in the aid of one who was destined 
to play a leadmg part in the events of his day, Buhlol Lodi, 
at this time nominal governor, though virtual master of the 
dependencies of L&hor and Sirhind By his assistance, the 
king was relieved from his immediate danger, and the pro- 
tecting subject was dignified with the title of Khdn Khdn£n 
(first of the nobles). Buhlol’s next appearance is in a some- 
what altered character, as besieger of Dehli itself, and the 
adversary of the monarch he had lately saved ; he was not 
however successful. Muhammad died in 847. 1 
No. 291. Gold. "Weight, 176 grs. Unique. Mr. E. C. Bayley. 

Obver,e-> 


Jlevene-^U fUl ^ 

2,0 ®^ Ter Weight, 175 grs Air. S4G. Very rare. 

Mr. E. C. Bayley. 2 

OSrerre-^UsL, ylUJI 

r UI J " 

lh ' HT " “ rt “* »"*»* «' ."Seme in regard to th. exact date ef 

record F-rtd. F.nrht.h had succeeded m getting to 

k, ,, , '°” S kj *7° W ‘I He process of port-dating Muhammad s accesrton 
,Lo L“ ' 1 «"'» »»Ule in insisting n P .n a tw.Ir. 

(hnor-s. JT fiao* hlS 01Tn “ presHd fi toiler of from “839 to 849” an 

fourteen years <n i { , . ’ Ualst * addln S Muhammad reigned 

, KrP 300 * 304 >* ^m-ud-dm Ahmad, on th. 
“ h “ ** » » the assignment of a ten years’ 

u incorrectly assigned ' ° CC>XXTIL ** 545 1 attributed by Marsdeu to this SnltSn 
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No 293 (pi y. fig 15G) Silver and Copper "Weight, 142 grs 
a n 842, 843, 814, 845, 846, 847 

ulSj^ all ^ ^ a Li U U^ 

£time—Xr'\ 


No 294 Copper Weight, 136 grs a n 844. Hare 

{ Area, all 

Margin, ct-Vne^- ^UnL, 

Same— AFP , oU 


1,0 295 (pi r fig 1S7) Copper height, 85 p, 
1 H 837,' £4.2, 843, 844 , 845 , 543 , 61 -_ 
Oirn-ne — ^UJ- jli 
i?mr«-A« r tKUItjb 


Mo 236 Copper -freight, 33} grs 

Ob verse — a Li 


AW*— JL&J t 


0 f^^r ly ^ CCimeD ° f Mnliamm3li bm Fund* coinage is the property 

lion 4 find «H'f 1 1tr present rending On timer ejnminn 

n , aT0 a com of 837 A- n “ “7 own collection , and General 

~ ta — — * « 
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Thirty first King (a n 847-855 , a d 1443-1451) 


The ’Ala ud din bm Muhammad of the historians, who is en 
titled ’Alam Shah on the current money, succeeded his father 
m 847 a h His accession was not, however, recognized by 
Buhlol Lodi, whose obedience the new Sultan was in no posi 
tion to enforce The first acts of the public life of this prince 
clearly manifested to his subjects that they had little to expect 
from a monarch who, in their own terms, was less efficient than 
his own father In 851 a h , Buhlol Lodi made a second at 
tempt on the city of Dehli, but with as little success as before , 
and shortly afterwards the Sultan determined upon the un 
wise measure of removing his capital to Badaon his motives 
for this change do not appear very obvious, as it was effected 
in the face of the advice of his whole Court It would seem 
as if he hoped for some fancied security which he did not feel 
at Dehli, to which the boundaries of so many adverse chiefs had 
attained an inconvenient proximity 1 To complete his own 


1 Buhlol Lodi was ra sed to the throne by n confederacy of six or seven 
great Afgh&n eh efa At the period when this confederacy was formed, the emp re 
of Dehli had really ceased to exist having been broken down into a variety of 
kingdoms and pnncipalit es Of all the former vast empire Dehli aloi e with o 
small terr tory around it was held by the Syud Sult&n Ala ud din the nominal 
sovere gn The more considerable provinces Multan Jaunpfir Bengal Mfdwah 
and Gujarat had each its separate king The prcmnccs around Dehli were in 
the cond t on emphatically called MulQk i Taw&if or governments of tribes 
Mahr61 and Men at, to within seven ro* of Dehli were in the hands of Ahmad 
Khin 0 f M4wht on the oppos te side Sambhal to the very suburbs of Dehli 
waa occupied by Dana Kh&n L6di, Kol Jaleswar, in the Do'ib by Isa Khln 
bv R * ani1 ,<a dcpendeDC cs Kutb Khin Afghan Kampila and Patialt 
the arldp S Bl&na * b y Da<Id Kbhn Lddi Bubl61 h mself posse'seJ 
nut.' 1 T r rr0 J mces of L&hor Da balpdr and Sirbind as far south as Fani 
pot, Enkinc * Lives of Baber and Humaiyfin , 40o 



’Alam shah 


039 


ruin, the Sult&n allowed himself to be persuaded to disgrace hi3 
r azlr, Hamid Khdn, who, escaping to Dehb, quickly welcomed 
tho powerful Buhldl Lodi, who at once, on becoming master of 
the capital, assumed the title of Sult&n , somewhat strangely, 
however, retaining ’Alam Shah’s name in the Ihutbah 1 Hot 
long after this, ’Alam Shah offered to concede the empire to 
Buhlol, on condition of being permitted to reside m peace at 
Badaon no difficulty was made in taking advantage of this 
proposal , and from this time Buhlol is reported to have re- 
jected the name of ’Alam Sh&h from the public prayers, and 
the latter was allowed to enjoy his insignificant obscurity 
undisturbed till his death in 883 a h 
H o 297 (pi v fig 159) Silver and Copper Vi eight, 146 grs 
a ir 851, S '58 Rare 
Olverse — jU, 

Reverie — ol=»- <U-LseH 

Ho 298 Silver and Copper Small coins similar in fabric 
and legends 

No 299 Silver and Copper Small com of similar type to 
No 297, but inserting on the obverse 

No 300 Copper "Weight 135 grs a u $58 Rare 

( Centre, jrltLells 
Obverse / 

( Margin illegible 
Reiertc — A r* j-+\ 

No 301 (pi v fig 160) Copper Weight C6 gra 
a n 852 853, 854 Rare 
Obverse— alA*lU 
Reverse — A P 

* Juzam ud-d u and Badaom do not giro any sanction for tins statement of 
Perish tah 
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}fo 302 Copper. freight, 46 grs Rare 
Olttrte — sli ^ 

Iietern — j~*\ 


I avail myself of tho break in tho continuity of my leading 
subject afforded by a chnngo in tbo dynasty of tho ruling 
power at Debit, to advert briefly to tbo coins of the con- 
temporary Muhammadan kingdoms of Kulbarga, Mfilwah, 
and Gujarat, whoso independence, in tho ono case, grew 
out of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s difficulties towards the 
close of his reign, and in tho others, took their riso from 
the weakness of the government of Firiiz’s successors in 
the old capital of tho Path&ns. As in the previous instance 
of tho severed Jaunpur line, I proposo to confine tho pre- 
sent numismatic illustrations to representative or otherwise 
remarkable specimens of theso confessed offshoots of the 
imperial coinage, subordinating, in smaller type, tho more 
ample outline of each local series immediately within reachT s ' 


I The Binsutn Keros op the Dvkhah . 1 

jIjLams*- 

KO A.H AD* 

1 748 1347 Hasan Gango ^ 

2 759 1358 MahammadShdh.^aiijjj 

ur*? ur* 5 " 

1 Fenshtah, Bombay Tertian Text, i pp 625, 730 , Bnggs’s Fenshtah, u. P 
283 . Captain Grant Duff’s History of the Mnbrattas (1826), i p 50 et stg , 
rnnsep’g Essays— Useful Tables, p 314; Elphinstone’a History of India, 
Appendix, p 755 , Elliot’s Index, pp 331-336 
* Tl e parallel dates here entered are designedly more reserved in their defim 
tons than the leading scheme of comparative Hijrah and Christian eras pro- 
ard 5 a 8 e ®» iw 7 r ° If difficulties environed the specification of exact dap 
i T” 1 8 “ tlie one case * tbe 7 “ore distinctly counsel an equal reserve iu 
subordinate and more obscure records 
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>0 iH iB \ 

3 776 1375 Mojahid Shah ili Xkst* y A&W* 

4 780 1378 D&ud Shah u **r»- ydVis. y sit 

5 780 1378 Mahmud Shah I 

(SIuAan mad on ths to ns ) 

6 799 1397 Ghfas ud dm jLt y ^ a! 1 iA»L* 

7 799 1397 Shams ud din aLi> ,jJ y>d\ (_/**-*A 

8 800 1397 Ffruz Shah (JRoz Afzun) j^r 5 

alt aLi {j«y1j«y aUI 

9 825 1422 Ahmad Shdh I. alt Jjld y \*s~*~* i_sb ‘ 5l4js “^ 

10 838 1435 ’Ala ud dm (Ahmad) XT ilt As*s4 ^ ^ jilic 

11 862 1457 Humayun (Zaluri) Is (jlaLj 

^!Us a Li 

12 865 1461 Nizam Shah alA jjyUa y alA ^Ua; 

13 867 1463 Muhammad Shah II y ali Aajs?* ^aII 

aUi 

14 887 1482 Mahmud Shah II alt y alA 

15 924 1518 Ahmad Shah II. alA Jy* jt'* ^j. jli a>». t 

16 927 1520 ’Ala nd dm IH alt ^ alt ^y^S^ls 

17 1522 "Wall ullah alt dj**r* y aDIJj iU 

18 1525 Ehhm ullah ali alA 

At the period of Hasan Gango’s death, the dominions of the 
Muhammadans in the Bahhan extended over nearly all Mahara- 
shtra, a small portion of Telmgana, together mth Eaichor and 
Mudgul in the Carnatic "When Muhammad Shah succeeded to the 
throne, he divided the kingdom into four parts, or iarafs In the 
course of 130 years the territory had been greatly increased by con- 
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quests, and under Muhammad Shah II. a new division was pro- 
posed, according to the following outline : — 


OLD DIVISIONS. 

I. Kulbarga,.. 
•II. Daulatabad 
III. Telingana... 
IV Berar. 


new cmsiova 

1 Bijapur. 

2 Ahsanabad. 

3 Daulatabad. 

4 Junfr. 

5 Rajamundri. 

6 Warangol. 

7 Qawel 

8 Mahur. 


Out of these governments arose the several dynasties of ’Adil 
Shdhi, Niz£m Shdhi, Kutb Shahi, Imad Shahi, and Barfd Sh£hi.‘ 


Ro. 303. Silver. Weight, 165 grs. Very rare. Col. Guthrie 
a.h. 797 . 
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No 304 Silver Gen A Cunningham Very rare 
a h 856 



Fensbtab, who was learned in Southern story, contributes 
some cunous information in regard to the difficulties sur- 
rounding the early currencies of the Bahmam kings He 
states that the money of Muhammad Sk&h (ah 7o 9-776) 
consisted of pieces of four different denominations, in gold 
and s.l\ er, ranging from two tolaha to a quarter of a toJah 
in. weight, 1 he then proceeds to describe the legends em 
ployed, in which we need not follow him beyond his full 
test quoted below , but he adds an instructive notice of the 
tendency of the Dahham Sarrafs to break up the new Muslim 


ilf &<& jL>- Sjsii j Si? ill jj j 1 

^ j\ j J»*j Aiib j Ay ^ Vj»b 

slijli isJsjLi tiijLi Li LK u-^LO 

Eomtiy tea, i p 537 j 
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money for tho purposo of reconverting it into coins after 
their own ideals, bearing Hindu devices. Tho King is 
stated to have resorted to extreme measures to repress this 
practice, but with Iittlo effect, until ho appears to have given 
the Khatrls, who had originally migrated from Dehli with 
the conquering hosts, tho monopoly of verifying the current 
coin, which incidentally carried with it the far more im- 
portant prerogative, too well understood tn loco, of precedence 
in money-changing. 

asjL jO 1 {£ ^ 

jb j&Jjt l; <^by ^}\ j*> Jiij jj jy 3x * T 
Bombay text, i. p. 537. Oy } ^ 

The most important fact to be gathered from this state- 
ment is that, in the southern provinces, goldsmiths and 
dealers in bullion would seem to have been authorized, by 
prescriptive right, to fabricate money at will on their own 
account, without being subjected to any check or control on 
the part of the officials of a Regal mint, supposing such an 
institution to have formed a constituent division of govern- 
mental polity among these still primitive nationalities, where 
intrinsic values were ordinarily checked and determined by 
the rough process of the touchstone of the village sonar, or 

sted by the equally imperfect machinery of the responsible 
authority in the urban communities, with hut little reference 
to royal or other Btamps. 1 


tones a stnkjnr^ 11 ^ 1 ^ 0Wn es P enence * In the Sangor and Nerbuddah tern- 
of the normal 5 ^ DCe ^ **“ “ d pcraoBal responsibilities of the officials 

working of thm ^ ,^ 6 C0mlnaD1 t le8 > which quaintly illustrates the practical 

r:“ A "" of s "”•** » tt. a 

M k»o»i rf . 0 of . •“< fcthef. offle, M„, le hllJ ^ „ qnlII , fl , 

pm ' attatatwn r 11 ^ ^ m h,s new ca P ant 7 rash enough to 

° Senmneness upon some 350 rupees that were sub* 
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JUmiANi Coins 

The subjoined skeleton list of the coins of the Bahmani dynasty 
has been, mainly derived from the collection of Gen A Cunningham, 
■which has lately passed into the possession of Col Guthrie Beadily 
available additions hare been made from other sources, but the 
catalogue is avowedly incomplete, and is only inserted as a serial 
nucleus, to be filled in hereafter by local collectors I must avail 
myself of this opportunity of exonerating Gen Cunningham from 
any of the errors which may be discovered in my transcripts of the 
necessarily obscure legends of the coins of this or of the other pro 
vincial dynasties now restored from the original pieces 

The contents of these cabinets were delivered m due numismatic 
order, but the interpretation of the legends did not, even if time 
had permitted, constitute an obligational part of the transfer to the 
new owner 

o Muhahmad ShAh Silver a.h 794, 79o (Sir IV Elliot, 797) 
(Engraved above ) 

8 Ffntfz Siiin (AhsavAb(d) Sdver a h 804, 807, 810, 813, 814 817, 
818, 819, 872 823 Mmsden, pi 38, fig dccixyui 
y ) .XjSIj j 

U U=LJ1 ,li Jlr i ijJjJlj U> jJl _lj 
Copper m sLl 

10 ’Ax A ud otn Ahmad ShAh Silver ah 815 (Sir V? Elliot, 856) 
(Engraved above ) 

Copper a h 825, 828 834 

Af* o aLi y\ (jUJI .till jy£i^\ 

Copper a h 8^3 843, 844 345, 846, 8o4 Large coins 
Obverse— jj\ ^-J\ J-L=>- £ — i— 111 

linerse — A'-f ^UaLuJI jLii ,M*.l sLi JlaoA jjJjJI j . 

nutted to him for examination by members of his own special community As 
these pieces proved one an 3 all, to be forgenes the ordinary homely rnle reqmred 
him to replace every rupee he had so incautiously put hi3 hand to — it is needless 
to say that ho was hopelessly ruined Sec also Prinsep, Useful Tables, p 27 
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Small coins have Obverses varying from J^*]| to 

iKLJI jjIsj j 5 UI 

11 HumXt<W SnAn biv Ahmad Sain Silver a.h 863 British Slnseum 
OJterso- ^U 31 y\ 

ttnme—^ ^ iLi Xto.1 ^ jLi j LjjJlis 

Air JJ! 

13 JIuiiiiniAD SnAn mv IKSslIt^n SnAn (Shahs ud-dIi) 

Silver a n 880 (Sir W EUiot ) 

14 UsmtVD Copper (No dates.) 


XI Keros of MIiwah ajtb MXndt5 1 

NO a ir AD 

1 804 1401 Dikwar Khan, fifori ^j J} c u U _„>J 

2 808 1405 HushanglFonnds'lISnilu)’ 

8 838 1434 Muhammad ^UsL, <y ab 

4 839 1435 Mahmud Ehiljl (defeated by Buhlol Ztii) 

. ur^ U 11 ^ 

5 887 1482 Qhias lid d(a Khtlfi u iy_ ^ li-U 

6 906 1500 Kasir ad din Kkdji ^ j*\> 

7 916 1510 Mahmud IX (Muzaffar Shah Gujarati aids him 

in 923 Air) dytf* 

(ah 937, Malwah annexed by Eahddur Gujarati) 


The Muslim state of Malwah was at its zenith under Muhammi 
T . Ijf ^ ^ 1S P eno< * its boundaries embraced the cities of Chandei 
• slam&bad, Hushangabad, and Kirlah (the capital of Goadwarra 
g on the south to the Satpurah range, on the west to tl 

AVban, u V* 4 ” U P 360 Bngsss traa8lat i on iv p 167 Ah 

■ « 28 , 
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frontier of Gnjarat, and on the east to Bundelkhand , while north 
wards the limits were marked by Mewar and Harauti, with occa 
sional tnbuto from Chftor 1 


Husdra-ud d£n Hushang Ghon 
No 305 Silver "Weight, 169 gre Unique Col Tod s 
collection, Boyal Asiatic Society a h 8 £4 



’Ala ud din Mahmud, Khitjl 
No 306 Gold Air 870 



j — . 

<$111 aL- ^ jbi 

j; A U 1 

AV 


Sl u l__kUl 

y\ 

l .aJI Is. 


1 Ualcolm a Central India, u p 34 
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Kalwah Corss 

Thi3 list has also been compiled from tho contents of Col Outline’s 
cabinet, comprising tho careful selections of Gen Cunningham, 
obtained through many years of diligent research 


2 Hcs.Cm bd dIn IltisnANQ Gn6ni Silver (Coin engraved above ) 

Copper Unerie— 

3 Copper (?) ^ x tvCTtt -^\ ^U1 ^ 

4 MahuCd a Gold a h 870 (Coin engraved above ) . 

b Gold Square 

r Silver and Copper 6qoarc Weight, 168 grs Air 82o,S26 

Ari ^ j ^1 (J UaUI 

d Copper coma of the same device ah 818, 854, 856, 857 
t Smaller type ah 8o0 
f Copper a-h 845, 847, 848, S5I, 857 

A| ° v <->»- »1H .iU 

j’jbjLi f ^akJl y\ 


s SilTer and Copper Small coma ahS 45,851 {Dehhtypt) 

““ r “- A| °“ oiJJljUilllU yfcJI 0 UAJI 
*•<"— U/ , 0^. ^akoJI y\ 


1 Silrec acd Copper Small comj (Dchl, olmnn u alorc ) 
' Margin — cm 


coioN. Sh&di&bid a h 873 
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5 Galls Shah Gold We ght, 168 grs ah 8 S 7 
Obcersi — <= J (jbjH d-z ,-Jj jjlkUJi ^ 

iJeftTSf — c^o^o gjlLLuJl 2 Li cjLc y\ 

aav jLLoLi 

A/orpin— * * * 2 Li 4>jAA^* yik*!1 jjl 

Gold Square 'Weight, 169 grs A.H 883, 8S4 (Bntish Museum 8S5 888) 

aLi cjUc y\ ,_=aL*M cL£L*]b ^JUJ 

aao <t£L* <aL>- ali jjj 

With a full design of the Sicas da in the field 

Silrer Square Weight, 84 grs. a.h 890 (reversed 1 a, sic), 895 899 
British Museum. 

Copper a.h 833, 887, 891, 896, 903, 904 90o 
Copper Small coins. a.ii 833 
6 jSasir ShXh. Silver Square A h 907 

aLi j*s\i c\ * * J-*-=lL c Jyi 
■uO^, A. 0 ILU1 ,-sHl «li ojU ^ 

Copper A.H 907, 914 
7 MahmUd ShAh ( Aid vd-d £s) Silver 

aLi tVAsr* ^sk*J! jj\ , — iAa— H ti£L*Jl> yjljJI 
Ml jL>- jjlkLJl ali J*\i ^ 

Copper a a 917, 918 
Copper aji. 914 
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III The IIithasiiiadax Keros of GcjauXt 1 

'O AH AD 

1 778 1376 Farhat til Mull, appointed Viceroy by Firuz 

2 793 1390 Zafar Khdn supersedes him by order of Muhammad 

bin Ffruz, and eventually assumes independence 
under the title of Mu affar Shah ati y^* 

3 814 1411 Ahmad Shdh (grandson of Muzaffar Shah) builds 

Ahmadabad and Ahmadnagar a Li A*»-t 

4 846 1442 Muhammad Shdh, son of Ahmad Shah a Li Aas'* 

5 855 1451 Kutb Shah (conflicts with Kunibho, liana of 

Mcwar) ali ^y «—k 

6 863 1458 Baud Shah, son of Ahmad Shah ^ all t)jb 

aLi 0-4^1 

i 863 Mahmud Shah bin Muhammad, Bigara 

sjL^ aLi lijAJsr* 

8 917 1511 Muz affar Shah XI (wars with Kana Sanga) 

aLi aLi 

9 932 1525 Sihandar Shah all ydi* ^ al A 

10 932 — Mahmud Shah II bin Muzaffar Shah 

aLi^fili* «Li 

n 932 — Bahadur Shah 3 aLi yi=* ^ aLi^jb 


Fenahtah Bombay Persian test, u pp 3o0 440 Boggs l p 456 it p 
d \-il 9 ULl39 Aui, AH>an n p 92 Bird s History of Gojartt 

P 1H Elpbmstone p 761 IVmsep Useful Tables i, p 315 

O** ^ =lU^Io tAf « ’ 

— 'T&rtkh ,>r v ‘ — J « 

^ » Mubarak Sbibi MS a h 778 ' ' ' 

D U^=b> King of the land martyr of the sea Killed st 

* 13 ^ * tte -Farm e Souza 



Tire muha'mmad.vn' kii,gs of oujAr at 
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12 

943 

1536 

Muhammad Shah Fanifa 

13 

944 

1537 

Mahmud Shah III |jU>- y &»*•£?* 




jLi yds* y 

14 

961 

1553 

Ahmad Shdh 

15 

969 

1561 

Mnzaffar Shah UI {HalM) 

Subdivision of 

the kingdom, and final annexation to ALbar a 


dominions in a n 980 2 


Elphinatone gives the following outline of the possessions of this 
dynasty —“When Gujarat separated from Dehli, tho new long 
had but a narrow territory on the plain On the N W were the 
independent rajas of Jhalor and Sirohi, from whom he occasionally 
levied contributions Tho raja of Tdar, nnother Rajput prince, was 
in possesion of the western part of the hills The rest of the 

hilly and forest tract was held by the mountain tnbes of Bbfls and 
Hulls, among whom some Rajput pnnces had founded petty states 
(Dongarpur, Bhanswarab, etc ) Tho peninsula was in the hands 
of nine or ten Hindu tnbes who had mostly come from Cach and 
hind, at different periods, some centunes before They were pro 
bably tributary, but by no means obedient The real posses 

6ions of the kings of Gujarat, therefore, only included the plain 
between the hills and tho sea, and even of that the eastern part 


i ‘ The whole collection from the government lands and those assigned in J&gir 
(m a D 1571) was 6 84 00 50 000 or 5 arais 84 Jeron and 60 thousand Gujarat 
.o .fctk' there were in those sbjes JAfljto ijJjut&sixpvp amd .ft.? saw w 
now (ad 17o 6) reckoned at 40 ddn s so that the whole amount would at the 
present time be equal to 5 Iron 47 hh of rupees (5 84 00 000 Ed tor s note) 
A sum also of °5 tali of Hum and 1 Iror of Ilrnhimn that were two parts 
greater being altogether equal to 5 Iron 62 tala of rupees, was collected 
annually from the lings of the Dalhan etc — Bird s Gujarit, p 109 
The silver enrrene C3 of the Mahmul and Mtutffan of Gnjarit and Sl&lwah 
are noticed in the Ain i Alban and their intrinsic values specified with reference 
to other coinages —See Gladwin l p 17, Blochmann i p 23 
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belonged to the rya of Chdmpdnfr On the other hand, the Gujarat 
territory Btretched along the eea to tho S E , so as to include the 
city of Surat and some of the countty beyond it ” 


Ahmad Sbdh 

No 307 Silver 'Weight, 172 grs in g&8 Col Guthne 



sl t ^ sU, 


-k* (j— > 



AfA 



ITohmud bin Lahf 

No 308 Gold Weight, 183 grs a ir 960 Col Guthne 



sli 

sLS> i— c Jal ^j3 


,,Ua_L_ 


IV 





THE MUHAMMADAN KINGS OP GUJAEAT 


GejaeIt Cours 
3 Nasib. cD-nfy Ahmad Silver 
a ajt 82S (Engraved store ) 

b Variety similar to a, tut with square area on the reverse 'Weight, 175 gr 5 
Copper Small coins a h 843 

a JLU\ ali j LjjJi ja\} 

b Variety, in two sues Square area reverse juh 830, 831, 837, 840 843, 
845, 846 

4 GnfXs ud-dLv Muhammad, a Small corns Copper A H 849, 850 

4 j\bLd\ s\JL jjJdJJj 

b Square coins ah 856 ? Similar legends, vulh the prefix of 
on one face and y | on the other 

7 Maiimud Silver A h, 691, 903, 911 
Silver and Copper a h 870 
Copper A.n 869, 900, 909, 917 


8 Mczattae ShAk. Gold E I collection a.h 929 Silver 
Copper A h 922, 923, 924, 928 


10 Mahm5d II Silver 


II Bahacub. (Kum-UD-ntu) Silver 
Copper A-h 937, 93S, 940 

y^ J > .Ui 




13 UAHMfn net Lativ IIL (KcrB-im-Dfsi) 

Gold, a h 946 947, 9 o0 (960, engraved ahore) 
Silver Struck at Aluhammad&b&d. ajl 961 
Copper am 946, 947, 949 


14 Ahmad SaXn (Kdtb-ud div) 

Sflrer a h 968 Copper a.h 961 


15 Muzapfae Shah nrx MahmiJd Gold. Weight, 185 grs ah. 977 


Silver a h 909, 979 


Copper a.h 969, 971, 978 


AjLj JJjaJ! 

1 VV sli jy ilA jS&se 
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Another contemporary dynasty, whoso history is closely 
interwoven with tho annals of Dehli, Milwah, and Gujarat, 
claims a passing notice, hotli for tho heroism of its leaders, 
tho interest attaching to tho recovery of power by tho 
Hindus, and tho re-establishment of a kingdom which might 
possibly have progressed into a moro permanent form had its 
adversaries been confined to tho detached and weakened 
Muslim monarchies encircling its frontiers, but which was 
destined to fall, with tho surrounding states of hostile creed, 
before tho assaults of tho alien Mughals, whom Bibar led 
into India. 

Khumbo’a victory over tho combined Muhammadan forces 
of Milwah and Gujarit is commemorated by the costly “pillar 
of victory,” at Chitor, an engraving of which faces this page. 1 
And Sanga’s valour and success are alike proclaimed by his 
Hindu title of tho “ Kalas (or pinnacle) of Miwar’s glory,” * 
and as frankly acknowledged in his conqueror’s own. memoirs. 

Khtjibo's Mowmzntax. “Jata Stambba.” 

"The only thing in India to compare with this pillar of riffory, erected by Hina 
Khoomb o on hie defeat of the combined armiee eflfahra end Onjarit, it the Kutb Min hr 
at Dehli This column u 122 feet in height, the breadth of each face a‘ the bate it Si feet 
It has mac distinct stories Around the chamber on (he ninth story had been arranged on 
black marble tablets the whole genealogy of the Danas of Chitor Only one slab remains , 
the inscription on which records that • in Samcat, 1515, the temple ofDnmha was founded, 
and this year . Khtrut StamMu toot finished 1 ” — Tod, n 761. The subjoined 
engraving is taken from Tergusson's History of Architecture, it p 635 


1 Another memorial of this success was preserved in tho family, and finally passed 
into the^possession of Bihar, who tells ns that “when It ins Bangs defeated Sisltin 
Mahmtid ah4 made him prisoner, the Snltin had on a splendid crown cap {Tdjt 
htldh) and golden girdle, which fell into the hands of the Pagan, who, when he 
set Sult&n Mahmdd at liberty, returned them They were now with BUxamajit 
His elder brother, Batansi, who had succeeded to his father aa "Rina, and who was 
now in possession of Chitor, had sent to desire his younger brother to give them 
up to him, which he refused to do By the persons who now come to wait upon 
me, he now sent me this crcUvn and golden girdle Erslone’s Memoirs of Bibar, 


* Tod a B&jasthan, i - ' 

/ 
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The Geuxoi Kings op M£wae. 


1331 

1275 

Chftor captured by ’Ala-ud-dln. 

1357 

1301 

Accession of Hamir. He recovers Chitor. 

1421 

1365 

Khaitsi. 

1439 

1373 

Labha Edna. 

1454 

1398 

Mofculji. 

1475 

1419 

Kumbho . (Defeats the armies of Gujarat and 
Malwnh, and captures Mahmud Khilji m 
AD 1440.) 

1525 

1469 

Ooda 

1530 

1474 

Eaimnl 

1565 

1509 

Sanga 1 (Finally defeated by Babar, at Kanwa, 


» in 1527 a.d ) 

Coins of Edna Kumbho and of his grandson, Sanga, were 
engraved and published by James Prinsep in 1835. 8 

No. 309 Copper. Square. Fig. 26. Prinsep. 

Obverse — Kambhaka, with the symbol J+j : dotted margin out- 
side the square area. 

Reverse — Eklinga (the celebrated temple near Oodipdr). 3 


1 Swgram Sing , 14 the lion of war ” — Tod, u p 292 

* Jour. As Soc. Bengal, pi iv figs 24, 25, 26. See also Pnnsep’a Essays, 
vol i p 298, pi rxvv Prinsep was able to decipher 1 only two letters of the name 
of Kumbho The full reading has been communicated to me by General 

Cunningham, who is in possession of better specimens of the coins m question 
3 “The strange gods of the Jumna and Ganges have withdrawn a portion of 
fewi ‘Area qnitnm timurty llslirnga, whose iiwhn (EiViwy 
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The jealousy displayed by Mahmud Khilji at Rdna Kum- 
bho’s presuming to coin money is amusingly recorded by 
Fenshtah 

**j-*** u^L j* * W (jl jO 

> jSJ j jj 2 iV* 'i b\_j 

Ijl^ kSla^) ^lOuJ 

■ »afi 

— Fcnshtah, text, u p 495 , Bnggs, it p 221 
Sa*ga 

ISo 310 Copper Somvat, 15S0 , a d 1523 Figs 24 2a Prinsep 
Obverse — ^ TT!H HXTRf%lC H ^qr^O Sri Sangrama Smha Sam 1580 
Reverse —' Trisul and Swastika emblems 


Thirty second Kino (a h 855’-894 , a d 1450 - 1488 ) 

The rigorous rule of the Afghan Buhlol L6di offers a strong 
contrast to the inane weakness of the sway of the two mis 
called Syuds who preceded him His lengthened supremacy 
of thirty-eight years, however, affords but little of variety 
to dilate upon The principal characteristics of his domina- 
tion being defined in the energetic and successful subjection 
of his local governors, and a prolonged war, marked by the 
utmost determination on both sides, with the kings of Jnun- 

* Bnhl61 a actual accession u fixed, in the History of the Afghans, edited by 

Dorn, at 17th Rabl nl awwal, 855 A.n rule page 46, edit Oriental Translation 

Fund, luzhm nd*din and Badlorn concur 
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pur for a long tune neither one party nor the other can be 
said to have obtained any very decided advantage, such as 
might have been expected to result from the great efforts 
made on either side The balance of success generally ter- 
minated m favour of the monarch of Dehli , and at length, 
in the year 893 a h , after a twenty bix years’ war, he 
finally re annexed the kingdom of Jaunpur to his own 
empire It is recorded of this Sultan, that, unlike Eastern 
monarchs in general, he was no respecter of pomps and 
ceremomes, remarking “that it was enough for him that 
the world knew he was king, without his making a vain 
parade of royalty ” 


No 311 (pi v fig 162) Silver (impuro) Aver ago weight, 144 4 
grs Common i. n 858, 859, 860, 861, 863, 876, 879, 882, 
887, 888, 889, 890, 892, 893, 895 


UV US" 3 



* * 


r 




d;— ^ — i— J 

J >U 


Ko 312 Silver and Copper Weight, 52 gro 

Olmii-Jij ylLL, ,b, JjLi 

Ittriru— fcjlo- iajaU. 0 — iiJJl 


I '° 3,3 Copper Average weight, 71 gra an 855, 803, 8r5, 
860, 807, 808, 809, 873, 875, 877, 878, 679, 887, 888 

Olrrrtf—JSX. lU J 
•Kerrrir— CJUljta 
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No 314 Copper "Weight, 67 grs A n 836, 889, 893, 894 
Obverse— legend 6imilar to No 313 
Reverse — Ml * * <U-L=) l 

No 315 Copper Average weight, 140 grs Air 877, 878, 
879, 892 

( Centre — ili JjLo 

it i it 

Margin — ^jUaLJ i 

I subjoin the results of some assays of corns of Buhlol 
Lodi and his son Sihandar, conducted under the native 
process — 

1 a n 858 "Wt 138 grs Result — Silver, 0 grs (No 311) 

2 ah 859 "Wt 143 grs Result— Silver, 15 3 grs (No 311 ) 

3 ah 882 17t 145 grs Result — Silver, 14 grs (No 311) 

4 ah 893 "Wt. 141 grs Result — Silver, 6 7 grs (No 311 ) 

SiLandor bin Buhlol 

5 ^A-H 904 "Wt 130 grs Result — Silver, 7 grs (No 316 ) 

G ah 910 "Wt 134 grs r Assayed together, total \ (No 316) 

7 ah 918 "Wt. 139 grs j result, a mere trace j (No 31G ) 

8 ah 919 "Wt 139 grs v of silver ) (No 316) 

9 ah ? NV t 137 grs Result — Silver, 5 grs (No 31G ) 

NOTE ON THE COINS OF BUHLOL LODI 
Amid the chanco references to the cost of articles of every- 
day cjseksA. TjpRfiA fcsTJsA va. tba. 

works of Indian authors, who flourished shortly after the 
reign of Buhl<51 Lodi, wo meet with frequent repetition of 
tbo term Bithlih, as applied to a recognized and quasi- 
standard coin of the period 1 Abul Fazl, tbo comprehensive 

1 “ In Ibi&lm V.n Eikandar s timt, com, clothes, and titrj bind of mmhan 
due were cheaper than they had ever been known to be in any other re gn, 
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and whoso exact counterpart, singular to say, declares itself 
in the earliest Bcheme of Egyptian Metrology under the 
nearly parallel term, which the hieroglyphics render as 2 
KeT. 1 

To all appearance the recognized weight retained in full 
its theoretical place and position in India, though practically 
as tangible money it is found to he represented by two single 
karsha pieces. Of this latter coin of 140 grains, we can quote 
continuous examples, ranging from the archaic copper coins 
of It&madatta 8 to the coarse mintages of the early PathSns, 3 
and onwards, in consecutive order, till Buhlol Lodi assimi- 
lated their fabric to the type and execution of his mintages 
in the higher metals ; but the vitality and immutability of 
the ancient measure is proved triumphantly by its accept- 
ance, so to say, intact, in all the minor mints under B&bar, 

The MitMuharh (nrca ad. 1049) defines the Kdrahila ns ‘'measured by n 
Earth a ( Karahenonmita and the copper Karsha itself is described as Tdm* 
rasya Vtldra, or “ copper transformed,” i e worked up from its crude metallic 
ftate into some generally recognized form. — •'Wilson, Anana Antique, p 404, 
Prinsep s Essays, up 63 , G. Buhler, Bombay Branch Jour Boy As Soc 
October, 1868, Cowell, in Elpbinstone, p 89, Bumouf, Intro 1 Hist Bod, 
pp 236, 258, Spence Hardy, Manuel of Buddhism, pp 119, etc Bombay Jour 
As Soc (1853) (1854) p 1., Inscriptions, pp 3, 9, (1862) p 1, and (1863) p 1, 
tl tcq See also Yfynaralkya, § 363 , Amara Kosha, u. pp 9, 86. 

1 Ancient Eotptlajj Weights 
A Circa 1400 grains =MeN, or VTeN (Maneh ?). 

B. Circa 700 grams =6 KeT. 

0 Circa 280 grams = (2 KeT) 

D. Circa 140 grams = KeT. 

E Circa 70 grams = ($ KeT). 

The copper coins of the Ptolemies follow this standard , their gold and silver 
standards adhere to the Aeginetan weight —It S Poole, Smith's Dictionary of 
the Bible, m p 1732 

* Pnnsep's Essays, l p 216, pi xt figs 47, 48. 

* Balban’s copper corn, No. 114, seems to hare been a half ledrtha Bo also 
the puece of Jalbl-ud-din Itrtz, No. 123, and others in succession 
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wheTe copper was struck 03 an inferior metal, and left to 
assert its own value, for, to its surface, the conqueror, follow- 
ing the custom of the west, declined to attach his name. 

The author of the “Institutes of the Emperor Akbar” 
gives a second or alternative definition of the value and in- 
trinsic contents of the assimilated paisa, JBuhldli, or dam, as 
equal to five tanks. "Whatever douht might once havo existed 
as to the measure of this weight, is now satisfactorily set at 
rest hy the coins themselves ; the taut, in short, is merely 
the old dharana of 32 rat is (or 5G grains) 1 which, even at 
tho remote period of the crude tabulation of weights, under 
the simple nomenclature of the seeds of tho earth, from 
whence their denominations were chiefly obtained— had 
already acquired tho optional namo of purdna, “ old.” 

The two systems are fully represented in tho current 
coinage of the Potb&ns, and conjointly offered considerable 
facilities for the settlement of broken change. Tho 40 
double kdrshas, or 80 current single karshas, or ICO half- 
kdrshas (No. 183), were equal to 200 copper tanks, either of 
which amounts represented the established value of a silver 
tankah ? 

In respect to the weights of copper, in either case, the 
totals ran. 280 grains x 40=11200 grains, and 56x200= 
11200 grains. 

These figures have an additional importance in the present 

1 See p 221 anti, Bibar’s Table of Weights, 32 ralts = 1 tang. 

* Sir H Elliot has preserved a curious record of tbe practical working of the 
intricate sub divisional exchanges of the lower coinage under the head of “ Damjt 
In the Dehli territory, the term is applied to the eab-dmsions 
of a village. Thus m Oopilpdr, of Rohtak, there are ISO damrls, each damn 
being equivalent to twenty five hacheha ItgAas But damn is commonly known 
as a nominal coin, equal to 3| or 3J dams- or between, two and three gandas—M 
that a dam rl vanes from S to 12 cotarts, according to the good* will and pleasure 
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instance, as they establish conclusively -what was heretofore 
somewhat of a matter of conjecturo, 1 that tho ratio of copper 
to silver was 64 ;1 (11200-7-175=64). 

of unscrupulous Banyas. It may be useful to subjoin from tbo ‘Diwin Pasand’ • 
a table showing the value of iamrU and ddmt 

1 demrl......... 3* ddms. 


2 

„ 


61 

„ 

... 1 chkaddm. 

3 





„ 


4 



- 12) 

„ 

... 1 adhela. 

5 



15 



6 

„% 


18) 

„ 

... * jutita. 

7 

„ ..... 


22 

„ 


& 




25 

„ 

... 1 Pams. 

a 



28 

„ 


10 

„ .... 


31* 

„ 

... 1* „ 

ii 

.... 


at) 

„ 


12 




37* 

„ 

- is .. 

13 





„ 


14 





„ 

.... 11 » 

15 





,, 



16 „ 60 „ 1 Taka. 

The table is given with some slight variations in the 1 Zubdatu'I Kawhnin,’ but 
in neither are the smaller fractional amounts given with correctness.” Sir H. 
Elliot, at the same time, is careful to warn us that the popular ddmt quoted in 
this table have nothing in common with the ddm of Akbar's revenue accounts 
fu. p. 81). 
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TnniTY-TniUD Kiso (a.h. 894-923; a.d. 1488-1517). 

Somo time before his decease, Buhlol had nominated as his 
successor his son Niz&m, who, not altogether without op- 
position, ascended tho inperial was n ad under the titlo of 
Sikandar Sh&h. In tho division of his dominions in 
883 a.h., the Sultfin had assigned tho kingdom of Jaunpur 
to his son B&rbak. On attaining supremo power, Sikandar 
demanded tho nominal allcgianco of his brother in tho still 
cherished recitation of his own namo in tho public prayers 
of the country over which B&rbak ruled; this homage being 
denied, it was deemed necessary to compel its concession by 
force of arms. In tho action which ensued, Bdrbak was 
worsted, hut was subsequently forgiven, and reinstated in 
his government. During tho succeeding years tho Sultan 
was occupied in tho subjection of Sult&n Sharf, which was 
completed by tho capture of his stronghold of Bi&nn, and in 
tho suppression of two somewhat formidable insurrections 
in Jaunpur and Oude. In 897 a.h., Sikandar extended his 
conquests over tho whole of Bib6r, dispossessing Husain, 
the last of tho regal lino of tho Sharkis, who was forced to 
take refuge with ’Aia-ud-din, king of Bengal. "With this 
monarch the ruler of Dehli arrived at a satisfactory under- 
standing, involving a mutuaf recognition of boundaries and 
other rights. In 909 a.h m tho Sult&n, for the first time, 
fixed his residence at Agrah, which henceforth was to super- 
sede Dehli as the metropolis of Hindustan. Sikandar’s reign 
was disgraced by an nnusual display of. bigotry, evidenced 
principally in a persevering destruction of Hindu temples, 
on the sites of which were raised Muslim mosques. 
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No 316 (pi V fig 167) Copper Average weight, 139 gra 
in 891, 895, 896, 898, 900, 901, 902, 903, 904, 905, 906 
907, 908, 909, 910, 911, 912, 913, 914, 916, 91G, 917, 918, 
919, 920 


OV LT* 




cr-'V'* 5 ' 


)l «M» J 


L 




jLi J jI ~j 


VI 


No 317 Copper Average weight, 55 5 grs 
a u 905, 907 

Olterse— ihi 

Reverse — £~Slz- j~*\ 


NOTE ON 8IKANDAR LODI'S COINAGE 
As Buhlol Lodi’s name is associated with a fixed money 
value in account, involving a seeming return to a partially 
obscured system of reckoning, so his son Sikandar’s title is 
identified with a comago which took a more definito and 
prominent position amid tho succeeding currencies of the 
land These two issues, confessedly composed of different 
metals, might at first sight bo supposed to bavo but httlo in 
common, but on a moro close examination tho Sikandan 
tanl ah is found to have formed the connecting link between 
the Bahldh and tho dam of Shir Shdh , thcro is one break, 
however, in the completeness of this continmty, inasmuch os 
the Buhldh was mado up of two karefias, while the Sikandan 
tanJ ah doubled tbat amount , twenty pieces constituting tbe 
change for a siher tanlah, instead of the 40 Buhldhs or 80 
karshas of the previous scheme of exchange 
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In the one case the design seems to have heen to reintro- 
duce the division by 40 to the supercession of the complicated 
64 lanis , with its attendant gradational proportions of silver 
and copper ; in the second instance, the same motive is more 
definitely developed in the rate established of 20 Sikandaris 
to the silver tarikah, and the complete rejection of all traces 
of 64ths, inasmuch as the value of the new piece would not 
accord with any of the established J.ani pieces, nor would it 
even range with an imaginary division of half a Shashkani. 
The reverting to the alloy of mixed silver and copper re- 
gained all the old advantages of the portability of the coin, 
and all objection to the use of composite metal was removed 
in the limitation of the entire issue to one average value ; 
while, on the other hand, the difficulty and loss incident to the 
recovery of the silver from this money for the construction of 
ornaments, etc., secured for it a permanency in its coined form 
which pure silver and gold could never have commanded. 

The estimate of intrinsic contents derived from the ac- 
companying Assay Table gives the rough average of silver 
to each coin as 5 647 grains ; and adding the price of the 
copper basis at the rato of 64 copper to one of Bilver, we get 
something over a total silver value of 7*747 grains. 1 The 
parallel -^th of the 175 grains of the full silver tarikah would 
he 8*750 grains, so that the combined metals furnish a very 

1 This is merely a tentative calculation, taVmg 41 coins to the lb (it should be 
more cxactfy4t 142) Then 299 1148 X Z4 =7178 7552—41 =178 C920S-r-31 = 
S'tjiSlS, average grams of silver per com Copper contents remaining, 140 — 5 648 «= 
134 353, at 64 grams per grain of silver =2 0939 grains, or a total silver value of 
7*74793 grams Gen CnnnmghaTn soasay, by the native process, gives a much lower 
average of silver contents, nsing only to 4 18 grains per com. See p. 324, anti. 
lint in neither one case nor the other need wc expect any very uniform results. 
The Calcutta table itself furnishes ample evidence of the irregularity of the action 
©f the Dehh Mint, which we have seen, by Flrfa's own confession (p 281), had 
Tcry much its own way in regard to the equitable value of the mixed metal coins 
put forth from time to time. 
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fair approximation to the vflluo theoretically required, espe- 
cially if we mahe allowances for the very imperfect manner 
m which the two metals were obviously amalgamated and 
distributed in the general mass. 

list of Dehli Corns, composed of silver sad copper, in varying 
proportions, forwarded to the Calcutta Mint for examination by 
Edward Thomas, Esq , C S , 10th June, 1853 


ah 

Reference to 
\ nir.txTl of CoW* In 
• pathin 

Weight In Grains 

Dwta. 

Fine Silver per lb 
in each 

895 

SlXASTJiXl Bc#x6l 

No 316 

143 438 

1 900 

896 


142 163 

2 025 

» 

» 

142 936 

138 913 

1 925 

1 615 

898 

ii 

140 088 

141 500 

2 200 

1 5625 

900 


140 800 

2 6000 



127 600 

3 0125 

903 


143 100 

4 650 

904 


142 500 

5 624 

907 


143 250 

15 5 



141 150 

16 0 



139 900 

16 0 

905 


144 500 

17 5 

909 


141 500 

15 0 

910 


140 200 

15 0 

912 

,, 

142 500 

12 0 


,, 

135 500 

15 0 

913 


132 250 

15 0 

,, 

>• 

HO 750 

15 0 

914 

Jf 

110 000 

15 0 

„ * 


13S 500 

15 5 


j, 

HI G0Q 

IG5 



140 500 

160 

918 


138 250 

100 

,, 


133 250 

10 0 

„ 


139 750 

90 

„ 


125 000 

8 0 

919 


135 250 

32 0 

„ 

,, 

137 250 

80 

" 

» 

137 500 

8 0 
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Under the written evidence of contemporary and other 
authors, the authoritative value of the Sihandari is equally 
well established in its full identity. Bdbar, in his Memoirs, 
adverts to his own gift to his 6on Hum ay tin, on the occasion 
of the distribution of the accumulated treasures of the 
as amounting to “70 lals,” we must conclude of current coin 
Nizam-ud-din Ahmad specifies the like sum of undefined but 
manifestly ordinary coin Khwandamir more explicitly de» 
signates the gift as being composed of Sihandari ianlahs , 9 
and Ferishtah, to complete the definition, capitalizes the sum 
in more modern currencies as “350,000 rupees,” 3 which de- 
termines the ruling value of the piece at two dams, or a 
sufficient approach to the amount which the intrinsic contents 
of the coins now assayed would average. Furthermore, the 
system of computing by double dams was clearly widely spread 
and of very general acceptance; 4 eo much so that Akbar him- 
self is found to have provided a special copper coin of that 
denomination, truly of very inconvenient proportions, 5 seem- 

> Nizim-ud din Ahmad Eaihtht, who was learned in currencies, fixes the 
sum of “ 70 lakt" aa gvren to Ilum&yfin, hut there is no specification of any 
particular com The text runs — aolysLi i * ^ 

j so 1 f\j*\ bs* u 

p 132, E I MS , etc ^ j ^ jji-i j 

* I hare little hesitation in correcting his “7 tots ' into 70 Most of these 
references were collected by Era lune (History of Bihar and .Hnmiyfin, n p 544) 

h&rrfrsr, xoiasad Jhe^sxajp.CrKm JJarAm-nfi-dSo, nud j.o titt ihxKWX' s<S Ihf 
coins, properly hesitated to correct the seTen lakt of Khwandamlr, whose rnfonna. 
tion was otherwise most exact, as he was a contemporary and well informed 
author See Elliot s Index, p 103 , Fenshtah, Briggs, n p 48 

3 oil A. P 2S2 Ebifi Ehin has — f ^ 

p 63, Calcutta text sjb i£jj j\j S slrri) 

* See Sir H. Elliot's table, quoted p 364 , ErsViue’s Bihar, j. pp 542-4. 

* finch a piece is extant in the British Museum, weighing 664 grains, an 

24 
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mgly more designed to meet the contingency of on nppeol 
to such a weight in its legalized form than for any purposes 
of practical utility m the general circulation 

T Ikscbittiovs at Dnnj of Sixandab ms Buhlol. 

1 Dated a h 903, on the Dargah of Yusaf Katil 

2 Dated a h 906, on the bastion of Shahab u3 din Taj "Khan 

3 Dated a h 909, on the lower entrance of the Kutb Minar 

4 Dated a n 912, to the following effect — 

Lj ajILLj j iSXn aAr** *Li (JjLp) ^ 

AAjS.* ^jL>- <— J 

sA^xmj j 4— > i — -o-j *L* tjZ 

5 Dated a h 913, on the arch of the Makbarah of Firuz Shdh 
(p 310, ante) 


THE YARD MEASURE OR GAZ OF BIKANDAR LODI 

Abul Pazl, in noticing the various descriptions of yard- 
measures introduced at different times into Hindustan, makes 
incidental mention of certain coins designated Sikandnns — 
upon the basis of a given number of diameters of which the 
gaz of Sihandar Lodi was authoritatively defined The class 
of money described, under No 316 evidently furnished, among 
other uses, the data for this singularly defined measure Any 
tyro in Indian Numismatics, under whose eye specimens of 
this mintage may chance to pass, cannot fail to remark that, 
imperfect as their configuration undoubtedly is, as compared 

amount whieh is rather oTer the est mated mho hut the com is sharp unworn 
and is perhaps, affected by the oxydabon of its once clear surface 
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with oar modem machine-struck money — yet, that they hold 
a high placo among their predecessors in respect to their 
improved circularity of form, and general uniformity of 
diameter — points which had certainly been less regarded in 
the earlier products of the Dehli mints 
The passage alluded to is to the following textual effect — 
j \ uV* J* <=ir J- 5 ^5 ^ u^“* 

n — >\ jJTj * lSj JiJLjI p+i j CJj > (_L=“ 

^ J |b>I I 1 

jl w JJJ j-J j! J * «^4J l." -l.tCll 

\j j £ •* * ,jU , 1,5 

tA^j i/-V/ J'-" 

, l V-(, j\ LIJ^AS. 2 Jt . > 1 

—Calcutta text, p 29G 

"With a view to make these coins, even at the present day, 
contribute towards our knowledge of the true length of this 
gaz which is still a errata quceslio, I have carefully measured 
a set of 42 of these pieces, arranged in one continuous hue , 
the result is, that the completion of the 30th inch of our 
measure falls exactly opposite the centre of the 42nd com 
The specimens selected for trial have not been picked, be 
yond tbe rejection of five very palpably worn pieces, out of 
the total 48 of 3Ir Bayley’s coins which I have at my dis 
posal 

The return now obtained I should be disposed to look upon 
as slightly below the original standard, notwithstanding that 
it differs from the determination of the measure put forth by 
Pnnsep, 1 but I must add that Pnnsep himself distrusted 
J Pnnsep s E-says Useful Tables pp 1 9 3 1°S 
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mechanical appliances, and to all appearance the presiding 
authorities of the period scarcely contemplated exceptional 
exactitude m this summary but ever read) test No doubt 
the fiscal administrators wero furnished with critical official 
standards, but the immediate object m view in the present 
adjustment seems to have been to supply the mass of un- 
lettered purchasers with a prompt means of checking the 
professional frauds of the shopkeepers, 1 so that the simple 
exhibition of a row of Sikandans, the leading current com of 
the realm, on the counter, would on the instant determine the 
fullness or deficiency of the tradesman's yard , constituting, 
in bncf, a popular ready reckoner, especiall} adapted to the 
notions and traditions of the indigenes I freely accept Abul 
Tazl’s suggestion, that this gaz was no new measure of length 
introduced by Sikandar, the original (and possibly aboriginal) 
gaz was already obviously m full use and recognition, and 
Akbar himself, with all his needless but otherwise systematic 
innovations, had to confess, in the 31st year of his reign, 
that though ho had earned his own Alban gaz of 46 finger 
breadths into the cloth merchants’ shops, that the Sikandari 
gaz of 32 fingers was still u emploj ed for every other pur- 
pose,” and thus he confessedly met the difficulty by sub 
siding mto the compromise of the Halt gaz of 41 fingers 2 

1 Beep 164 ante 

* These numbers aro suggestive the ancient 32 (or half of 64) aa superseded by 
the irregular totals of the Muslim theory AbCil Fazl further confesses that ‘ in 
some ancient boobs (l^b t j-£) 9 az 13 to consist of two spans and two 
inches ( 5 9 a w divided into 16 equal parts 
each of which was subdivided into quarters called pahar so that the 

pahar was the 6 \ of a $a~ — Gladwin s Ayin 1 Akban, n p 3o2 , Calcutta text, 
p 294 

In connexion with this question of normal Indian numbers, I may refer to the 
archaic Dra vidian fan 1 m the existing land measures of the south — Pnnsep 
Useful Tables p 124 
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Those earnest men who followed the pioneers of our con- 
quest in Upper India, and who were content to identify 
themselves with the nation over whom they wero appointed 
to rule, displayed much interest in the determination of the 
imperfectly preserved definitions of the IlShi gaz It was 
somewhat of a cardinal point with comparative strangers, 
who had to assimilate their feelings to local prejudices, to 
prove themselves in advance of the crude knowledge which 
insisted upon the supremacy of provincial standards, and 
so it came about that all sorts of positive data were put 
under contribution to establish the infinitesimal unit from 
which the more ample and enlarged land measures of 
Akbar’s empire were avowedly derived. Hence investiga- 
tions were instituted under many varied aspects — open tra- 
dition, extant buildings of historically defined measurement, 
barley corns of primeval repute, home and foreign men’s fore 
arms and fingers’ breadths, square Akban rupees, and very 
modem round “Mansun” paisa, were pressed into the service 
But, perhaps, the best and closest estimate was furnished by 
the crucial test of the “ average of copper wires returned by 
the Tahsildars of Muradabad as the counterparts of the actual 
measures from which their biglias (jifcsj-acres) were formed,” 
amounting to an average of 33 50 inches per gaz , on the 
rough calculation of three-fourths of an inch for each finger 
breadth 1 

In the end, for all practical purposes of modem measure- 
ments, the Government of the day (1825-6) adopted, as a 
convenient solution, an arbitrary valuo for the Ilahi gaz of 
33 English inches • 

1 * Essays, vol u., Useful Tables, p 123, Jour As Soc Bengal, m 

P 88, and Mr Cracroffa paper, toI m 360, Elliot s Glossary, “Eos and Jarib, 

« PP 189, 194 
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TinwiY-wnnem Kino (a.h. 923-937 ; a.d. 1517-1530). 

Ibrahim succeeded his lather Sikandar; from the very 
commencement of his reign his arrogance disgusted the 
nobles of his own tribe of Lodi, who speedily sought to 
reduce bis power by placing his brother, Jal&I, on the 
throne of the kingdom of Jounpur. Haying compassed this 
purpose, however, some doubt arose as to the wisdom of their 
own act, and hence an attempt was mado to weaken Jal&l 
by the withdrawal of several Amirs who had joined his 
standard. Jal&I, detecting this design, determined upon 
active measures to secure himself ; he therefore collected, hia 
forces 'and advanced to Kalpi, assuming the style of SultSn, 
with the title of Jal&l-ud-dln. He next entered into ne- 
gotiations with ’Azim Hum&yun, who held Kdlinjar for 
Ibr&him, and at length induced him to desert the cause 
of the Emperor. ’Azim Hum&yun failed at the time of 
need, and Jalal was reduced to a position of much difficulty, 
from which, however, he had a favourable opportunity of 
extricating himself, by the success of a sudden march upon 
Agrah, which he found almost undefended ; hut, from some 
strange infatuation, he allowed himself to he deluded into 
treating with the governor of the city, and on the advance 
of Ibrahim he was compelled to tfee to Gw£Kor, where he 
received a temporary shelter; he was, ultimately, after various 
adventures and escapes, captured and put to death. 

The alarm excited by the unrestrained cruelties dictated 
by the distrustful disposition of the Sulffin, led to numerous 
other revolts : among the rest, Daria Kh&n, viceroy of Bihdr, 
openly disclaimed allegiance ; and hi3 son, Huhammad, who 
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shortly succeeded him, even caused the Khutbah to be read, 
and com to be struck, in his own name 1 Daulat Lodi, the 
governor of some of the dependencies of the Punjab, also 
rebelled, and solicited the protection of B&bar, who had 
already, in 930 a h , obtained possession of L&hor Subse 
quently, an expedition was organized against the ruler of 
Delili under his own uncle, ’Al&-ud din , but in the engage- 
ment which ensued, the contingent of the Mughals was 
defeated with great slaughter This was followed by the 
advance of B&bar in person , and on the 7th of Rajab, 932 
A h , on tho celebrated battle field of Pamput, Ibrdhtm, after 
an individually well contested though ill directed action, lost 
his kingdom and his life 

No 318 Copper "Weight, 83 grs Rare 


u — V es — * 


iLi 

lh>i jA— » i ( ij 

J 


No 310 Copper "Weight, 87 grs Rare 
Olvtrse — . iLi. 

Rnerte—i cuaL>. 


No 320 Copper Weight, 42 grs Rare a n 926, 027 
Ohtrne — * * L, 
lieztrte — ^ n cuaU. 


1 Gladwin ■ Aym i Alban 
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Xo. 321. Copper. Weight, 110 grs 


yLki-ll 
v? 

The issue of this coin, which follows the Mdlwah square type of 
money, is supposed to commemorate the fraudulent acquisition of 
Chand£ri hy Ibrahfm, who; taking advantage of the death of Mu- 
hammad Shah (the rebel opponent of his regnant brother, Mahmud 
of Mdlwah), obtained possession of the person of his heir, and placed 
o dependent of his own in charge of the country, from whence it 
passed in later days, by Itdna Sanga’s gift, to Madfoi ltdo. 




Bdrbak of Jaunpur. 

Xo. 322. Silver and Copper. Weight, 120 grs. Rare. 



Air 


Margin illegible. 
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THE MUGHAL (CnAGHATAI) CONQUEST. 

Tho narrative of B&lnr’s persevering efforts towards the 
conquest of India, and tho eventful career of his eon Hutnfi* 
yun, arc, perhaps, rnoro pertinent to general history than 
germane to tho limited notices of tho local succession of the 
Path&n dynasty of Hindustan, with which wo oto immedi- 
ately concerned. It may, therefore, ho sufficient to indicate 
more concisely than usual tho dates of tho prominent occur- 
rences in tho Indian reigns of tho two monarchs, under tho 
tabular form already adopted, whero it was felt dcsirablo to 
economize space in theso pages 

Bln ah xv Iwdia. 

932 1526 (9th Rajab.) Defeat and death of Ibrdhfm Z6di, at 
Faniput. 

(12th Rajah ) Bibar enters Dehli; on tho Friday fol- 
lowing ho lias public prayers pronounced in his 
name as Emperor; and with proper Mughal craving 
for plunder, ha3 ecals put upon tho treasures of 
tho old metropolis, 1 while he hastens on to Agrah 
to secure the accumulated wealth of tho houso of 
Z6di* 

Capture of Jaunpur by Humiyun. 

Surrender of Bidna, Gwalior, and Multan. 

1 In a similar spirit, Humiydn broke these seals on his “way home in 1527, 
and appropriated his father's money," — Bihar's Memoirs, pp 368,371, Erskme’s 
History, ». p 476 

* Bibar himself, in his Memoirs, has left upon record a concise epitome of the 
distribution of power in India at the moment of his conquest man 1525. “At 
the period when I conquered the country, fire Musulmin kings and two pagans 
exercised royal authority . . . One of these powers was the Afghins, whose 
government included the capital, and extended from Behrah to Bihir Jaunpfir, 
e ore it fell into the power of theAfghans, was held by Husain Shih Sharki 
. . The second pnnee was Sulcin'Muhammad Muxaffat, in Gujarit; he had. 
spirted this Ufa a f ew a»ys before Boltin Ibrihim L&dCt defeat ... The 
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ID AD 

93a 1527 
931 1528 

935 1529 

937 1530 


Defeat of Edna Sanga at Kamvah , Bdbar assumes the 
title of Ghdzi on this occasion. 

Capture of Chanden (Madfm Kao’s stronghold) 

(29th Jumada’l nVhir ) Occupation of Lucknow 
(5th Mhharram, 935 ) Occupation of Kantambbor 
(Sh’aban ) Bihdr subdued and entrusted to Muhammad 
Zaman Mfrza 

(27tb Sh’abaD ) Pinal defeat of tho troops of the Afghan 
coalition Treaty with 2Tu?rat Shah of Bengal 
(5th Jumdda 1 dkhir ) Bdbar’s death at Agrah 1 


HuMixtW rt Ixdia. 

937 1530 (Oth Jumdda’i awwal ) Accession Division of go 
vernments — 1 Kamran ,* Kabul and Kandahar, 
2 Ailan Mina, Samhhal, 3 Hindal Mirza, 
Alwar(Mewat), 4 Sulaman Mina, Badakhshan 
Kdmrdn takes Lahor and occupies tho Punjab 


thud kingdom is that of the Bahmams in the Dekhan , hot at the present tune 
the Bukins of tho Dukhan hiTe no authority or power left Tho fourth king 
was Sult&n MahraiSd who reigned in the country of Mil wab which they likewise 
call Mindu This dynasty was called the Khilji Rina Sanga a pagan, had 
defeated them and occupied a number of their provinces Tho fifth pnnee 
was htujrat Shih m the kingdom of Bengal The most powerful of the 
pagan princes, in point of territory and army, is the Rija of BIjanagar Another 
is Rina Sanga, who has attained his present high eminence only in these later 
times by his own valour and his sword. Hu original principality was Chltor — 
Erskine g Memoirs of Bibar p 311 

1 His dominions at the penod of his decease ‘stretched from the nvex Amu to 
Bihir etc. — Erskine s History, i. p 526 
3 Kimrin s coins are eitant Tho following is a desenpt on of a specimen in 
the East India Company's collection struck at Kibut in a h Qt7 — 

Sflver Weight 71 grs 

Obverst—krtta. (diamond shaped) A/Ae'"* 

Margin JU? M llflUll 

jJjls ij ILL j 

Enerst — Circular aiea, the %BZ\mah 

Margin, u j«JI ^Uii JjjUI jts. JJaJ! 
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9*57 1 530 Ilumdyun dcfi.it* the combined army under Mahmud 
JA dt at flourn, mid pets po s so«sion of Jaunpdr 
938 1532 Advances against Blifr Kh m at Chonar, lmt is obliged 
to return to meet the threatened hostility of 
Eohddur Shdh of Gujarat Campaigns in Mdlwah, 
Gujardt, etc % 

9 12 1535 Capture of the Fort of Champdnfr 
9 tG 1539 (9th Safar ) §hfr Shih’a perfidv at Clionsa (Chupar 
Ghat) , rum of Ilumdyun’ s army, and his retreat 
to A grab 

9 J7 1540 Final defeat of IXnmayun by Shfr Shdh, near Kananj, 
and flight of the former 

DA BAIL 

No 323 (pi r fig 172) Silver Weight, 71 5 gra. Very rare 
Ohtrte— Centre, ^ jJI jJ±> 

Margin (worn) * * j»ks3\ u lDuJl 
Jieterie— Centre, a ajg* «dl! 31 dll 3 

Margin, * * * * 


No 324 (pb r fig 173) A silver com of Fabar (East India 
Cabinet), somewhat similar to the above, bos the word uSjla 
at the end of the inscription on the obverso area, in addition to 
the legend detailed under No 323, marking, in this addition, 
his very hazardous encounter with Edna Sanga in A n 933 
Another specimen gives the full date of a n 93G 


On the obverse margin is to bo seen — ^ias3! 
Reverse — Area as in the last com 


Margin, Jia « 


These silver corns correspond to the class of money de- 
signated by Abfl lazl under tbo generic term of JBabarts, 
which he states weighed one imskal each, and to have 
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been rated in exchange at 2J per rupee. 1 * The constantly 
quoted Shah Huh his of contemporary authors constituted an 
identical currency, as this piece is also defined ns tho equiva- 
lent of 1G dams,- which gives the like return of 2£ per rupee ; 
in effect, Babar’s northern money appears to have been a 
mere continuation of the earlier issues of Shah Rukh, the 
STughal Sultan of Persia (a.h. 807-850), whose coinage was 
so largely spread over all Asia. 3 

HU1MT17X. 

No. 325. Gold. Irregular weights, 8, 10, and 13 grs. Bare. 
Obverse — dill J dUl U1 dll U 
Reverse — d£L* dill 2sU>jb 


No. 326 (pi. v. fig. 175). Silver. 'Weight, 71 grs. A.n. 944. 
Very rare. 

Obverse— Centre, , Aajc'* 

Margin, dill jirL ^Ul^l jdieSl ^ILLJl 1 cLSXdl 
di-j s^\ t — 'jji diU s Lj j d£U ^JU; 

The King, the Amir, the most mighty Sultdn, the Khdkan. 
May Almighty God prolong his dominion and eovereignty ! , 
Struck at Agrah, (in the) year 944. 

Reverts— Centre, 

t_A«* o - jAj ^11 dill dll! SI dll 3 

There is no god hat God; Muhammad is the apostle of God. 
God is bountiful unto whom He pleaseth, without measure.* 

1 Mtfldl=iQratu. Seepp 222 , 223, anil, Ata-i Alban, Gladwin, ii p. 193 

* Aln-i Atban, i). 209. “8 laks of Shdhrukhu= 3,20,000 rupees, or 1 hror 
and 28 laks of dams.” — Erskine’s B&bar, etc , i. p. 544 

s Fnchn, Becensio Numonun Mchammadanorum, pp. 430, 496. 

* Kur&n, Siirah ii 208. 
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Margin, lj Lc j *Ui J*^° ^k! 

&*£■ ill! 

By tlie truth of Ababahr, by the justice of ’Umar, by the 
modesty of ’Usman, by the ■wisdom of 'All, may God 
reward him 

No 327 (pi v fig 176) Silver "Weight, 71 grams Struck at 
Agrah, 945 ah A variety, with ti nearly square area, has the 
date 952 a n , the name of the place of mintage is obliterated 

No 328 (pi v fig 176a) A coin of the same type, which is un- 
fortunately wanting in both date and place of mintage, has the 
countermark or Hall stamp of Kdmrdn, attesting the current 
value of the piece Of this impress the following words are 
still legible — £ jlAiili Jau 

Another Bilver com of Hum^yun (weight, 71 grams) has the 
u yLi> only, in an oblong area The reverse area 

being circular, as m the specimen engraved, the legend itself is 
confined to the usual short symbol The margins are much worn, 
but apparently vary slightly in their legends from those of the 
above corns There are traces of the figures 937 


I have inserted the subjoined coins of Akbar m this place, irre 
spective of their order of date with a view to keep together the 
vanouB specimens of this foreign type of money, the issue of which 
Beems to have been persevered in amid the migratory Mughal camps 
and temporarily occupied cities of India 

AKBAR 

No 329 Gold Weight 18 grs ah 969 Col Guthrie 

OWe-in jjjjJI JXr— 

RtiCTSt — The J\ ah truth 
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Tir 

si £>jU jS\ 


tih- 

ITargm — * <jlhL» * * 

«Slrf * * 


A— ill *141* 


i— i— il w^j 
Margin illegible. 


ANONYMOUS COINS. 

I have considered it preferable to class the anonymous 
coins hereunto appended, under a separate head, as although 
their dates -would in general indicate the Sovereign during 
whose reign they were struct, still the absence of any 
name npon the individual piece might leave a possible 
doubt as to the true presiding authority of the moment, 
especially in money coming to us from such disturbed times 
as witnessed the issue of many of these /ulus; and as exacti- 
tude is a high conceit among Numismatists, I would not 
knowingly so offend against the prejudices of caste as to 
claim reliance npon aught that was susceptible of critical 
question. These coins of unavowed kingship are therefore 
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grouped in a senes apart, an arrangement which has the 
advantage of hnnging them all under one compact view, 
and developing in continuity, the special merit they possess, 
strangely enough in greater perfection than more imposing 
medals, viz , of assisting in the elucidation of the contempo- * 
raneous geographical status, and of indicating m the fact 
the relative importance, of the leading cities of the epoch < 

These coins seem to date their origin from Babar’s con- 
quest, and we recognize in the earlier specimens both the 
hand and the art of workmen other than indigenous The 
practice of striking com in subordinate cities also appears fo 
have been an innovation introduced by the Mughals, who 
drew a wise distinction between the importance of the lower^ 
currency of copper and money fabricated from the more 
costly gold or silver. The absence of the Sultdn’s name like- 
wise indicates a departure from Indian practice, under which 
we have uniformly seen the designation of the supreme 
authority impressed ^upon the copper money equally with 
the coins of higher value 

B&bar’s introduction of so much of the leading ideals of 
his Bokhara 1 money into Hindustan was destined to be 
attended with more permanence m the coins of the poor, 
whose standard he adopted, than in that of his more elabo- 
rately executed dirhams and ashiafis, m which he outraged 
local associations 

'Ike srentge uwi-gif of (fie pieces of tfiis class is very 
uniform at something oyer 140 grams, a total we have fre- 
quently met with m the earlier corns of the Pathan issues, 
80 of which went to the old tanlah, 4 to the modified 
Sikandari, and 32 to the foreign Bdbart and Shah Jittlht 

fceecnsio, p 432, etc , M Sotct, Lettre «ur la Isomismahqae, Jane, 
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Their relative value in exchange against silver may have 
varied from time to time , but the fact of Akbar’s accepting 
copper as his universal standard shows that he felt that all 
important fluctuations, as might have been predicted, virtually 
took, place m the more readily affected ratios of the precious 
metals 
* 

No 331 Copper “Weight, 142 grs Agrah, a n 936 Unique 
Oh eras — Circular area, within a margin of fine lines and dots run 
into a scroll pattern 
Legend — ij>\ 

Enerse — Oblong area fZKhrahJ, with ornamental flowered scroll 
margin 

Legend— 'in ^ 

No 332 Copper Weight, 135 grs Mint, Fort of Agrah, 

An 936 

Obverse— sj> 1 j_ii 
Eeverse as above 

No 333 Copper Weight, 142 grs Agrah, Seat of the Khilafat, 
A m 937, 938, 939, 490, 941, 942, 943 

Obverse — Plain surface, with the Legend — sj * 1 jj i 

Eeierse — Simple marginal lines encircle the field , the inner portions 
above and below the legend are filled m with scroll-work 

Legend — 1 PV 

No 334 Copper Weight 141 grs Agrah, Seat of Justice, 
ah 943 

Obverse — ij>\ JjjJIjIoj 
Eeverse as above 
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No 835 Copper "Weight, 141 grs Ldhor, Beat of the XhilSfat, 
A.ir 938, 939, 940 
Obverse— yCs'l 
Reverse — ^ t" A 1 ^Jg 

No 336 Copper Weight, 141 grs Dehli, Seat of Govern 
ment, a h 940,9 41, 942, 943 
Olverse — «Ai> J <— i^> 

Reierse as usual 

No 336a Copper Weight 139 grs Capital, Dehli, Seat of 
Government, a it 943 Unique Jly cabinet 
Olverse— s^aa- CSX*11^0 
Reierse as usual 

No 337 Copper Weight, 143 gr3 Mandu, a h 941 942 
Humayun m possession ? (See Table, p 380 ) Bare 
Olverse — « < — i^o 
Reierse as usual. 

No 338 Copper Weight, 140 grs Hint, Fort of Alwar, 
A»u 936 

Olverse— jl\ jlj 

No 339 Copper Weight, 140 grs District, Jaunpur, 
a n 940, 941 
Olverse — e^>. 

Reverse as usual 
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BA'BAITS HfDIAN- EEYENTJE. 

One of the most interesting documents relating to the 
fiscal history of India has been discovered and preserved 
by Hr. Erskine in the unique detail given by Babar himself 
of the revenues of his newly-acquired kingdom. 1 

Mr. Erakine felt some difficulty in satisfying himself as to 
what this nominal total of fifty- two Irars, summarized by 
Babar, might chance to represent in English money, and 
he was constrained to leave it an open question between no 
less than five several amounts, ranging from £1,300,000 to 
£52,000,000.® There can be little hesitation — now that we 
have discovered the true value of the Sikandari tanlak and 
its direct association with the double dams of Akbar— in 
adopting that standard and almost exclusively current piece 
as the real measure of value in this and in all similar 
instances, where the tanlah is not qualified by some de- 
scriptive term In the present table, the introduction of 
the specification of siher tanlahs and Had tanlahs, in the 
Tirhut return, implies, primd facie, that* the general total 

1 This return was wanting in all the MSS previously accessible 

1 “The amount of this revenue of 62 L-rort, if considered as represented m single 
ddmi, according to the mode of computation, in AVbar’s reign, would he 
£1,300,000, if in double ddms, according to the calculation of Fenshtah, 
£2,600,000 , if we adopted the mode of reckoning suggested by the facts stated 
by HiAa Haidar, it would he £4,212,000 , while, if we take the tanlah at 1\d , 
which is somewhat below the lowest rate it reached in the reign of Snlt&n 
Mnhammad bin Tngblak [see correction, p 229 ante], the amount would be 
£16 250,000 , but if at its fall and proper value of a rupee , £o2, 000,000 
Everything considered, I should consider £4,212 000 as the amount of B&bar’s 
nominal revenne , a very large sum when the working of the American mines 
had not yet produced its full effect It u not easy to find any unobjectionable 
point of companion The statements of At bar’s revenue given in the translation 
of the Ain l Akbari have not been generalized, and are far from being always 
distinct Erskrne, i p 542 
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was based upon some coin wbicli would not directly come 
under either category; the Sikandari tanhah, however de- 
signedly lowered in value, had an equal claim to the generic 
name with its predecessors of higher metallic mark. As has 
been already explained (pp. 336, 369, 384), these Sikandaris 
represented, irregularly perhaps in individual pieces, but 
satisfactorily in large amounts, a value of of the old stiver 
tanhah. Under this test, B&bar’s given total corresponds to 
a Bum of 2,60,00,000 sther tanhahs, or £2,600,000. 1 Akbar’s 
revenues are not quite 60 uncertain or indeterminate as Mr. 
Erskine was inclined to suppose TVe have definitions of 
their amount from two different sources. Niz&m-ud-dm 
Ahmad’s return, which refers to a.h. 1002 (a.d. 1593), 
is quite explicit, and places them at 640,00,00,000, “six 
hundred and forty hrors 2 of tanhah muradi .” Taking these 
as Sikandari tanhahs, we obtain a sum of 32,00,00,000 
(640,00,00,000—20) silicr tanhahs (roughly modem rupees), 
or the equivalent of £32,000,000. 

Abul Eazl’s revenue estimate for the fortieth year of the 
reign, or a.h. 1003^ (a.d. 1594), is far more obscure. It is 
epitomized m the introduction to his twelve Siibahs, or divi- 
sions of India, as 3,62,97,55,246 dams; 3 but this aggregate 


1 Babar confesses that he added, at one time, SO per cent to the ordinary taxes 
to meet the enhanced expenditure upon hu army of occupation This does not 
appear to have been included in the above summary —Bibar s Memoirs, p 3S7, 
Rrshrae, i p 488 * 

1 Whatever complications may exist about dams in the Ain-i Afcban, the text 
of fcizhm ud dfn Ahmad (a paymaster), is dear and definite as to a.-.*. *■ 

jjJ) “ 640 kror " See also Elliot's Index, p, 204 


* Tte P nnted Persian test, even with all the advantages of Dr Blocbmacn’s 
c oico senes of MSS , only confirms Gladwin’s original rendering (il p 1 ) The 
passage nms-^ ^ *lsCU } j,y j <—>j\ 

**- ^bere is a possibility that the <L,=3 
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does not correspond with the grand total to he obtained from 
the more comprehensive provincial tables in his own work, 
nor do those tables themselves always coincide with the 
preliminary summary prefixed to the returns of each fiscal 
division ; indeed, there is internal evidence that the detailed 
statistics were corrected-up, independently, from later docu- 
ments, when Akbar’s dominions had extended their boundaries; 
hut as regards the figures above quoted, there must clearly be 
an error either of calculation or of transcription : the given 
sum reckoned in single dams gives the absurdly small amount 
of 9,07,43,881 rupees, or £9,074,388. Understood as double 
dams, or Sikandaris of identical value, the total would Btill 
only Teach 18,14,87,762 rupees, or £18,148,770, or little 
more than half the sum the more autboritntn e assertion of 
Niz&m-ud-dm places it at. It is possiblo that a more 
dose examination of tko fiscal returns of Akbar’s reign may 
throw light upon this unaccountable divergency ; but for the 
present I am content to adhere implicitly to Nizam-ud-dm’s 
figures, and to suspect that Abul JazTs sum indicated origi- 

inay be intended for ^_,=3Q, a very frequent error (ordinarily gnarled against by 
the insertion of the figure r over the ^ j thus which would produce at 

40 dams the large but not impossible sum of 76,57,43,831 rupees, or £76,574,3SS 
But the rectification that most commends itself to me, as an occasional reconstructor 
of Persian texts, does even more violence to the extant version, inasmuch as I should 
go so far as to suggest a substitution of the more divergent word or »ur, for 

the opening written word, or three, which now appears in the MSS and their 
printed reproductions This would establish n very near approach to the result of 
Kiz&m ud din Ahmad s return, and one folly within the range of identities and pro- 
babilities. Under this scheme, the long array of figures would present themselves 
as 6,62,97,55,246, which, divided by 20 (the ruling number in the parallel case), 
would produce a sum of 33,14,87,772 niter taniahs, or a very close approximation 
to the 32,00,00,000 obtained from our leading authority, Nizhm-ud-dln, which is 
fixed at the latter amount, though specified in different terms, and ruled by an 
independent scheme of exchange. 
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nally a very moderate increment upon tho ordinary revenue 
of the preceding year. Though, of course, if tho leading 
total was altered under later authorities to meet tho ever 
varying annual incopie, tho irreconcilable figures themselves 
become comparatively unimportant. 

Mr. Erskino quotes another very curious table of the 
revenues of India under Aurangzdb (A.n. 1068-1118 ; a.d. 
1 651-1707), 1 which produces a grand total of 38,71,94,000 
rupees, or £38,719,400, at which period the provinces entered 
in B&bar’s schedule had risen to an improved revenue return 
of 7,81,46,550 rupees, or £7,814,655. 


The Eevexues op BXbar’b Jkdux Doiinnoxs 


1 . Tho Sirhar west of the Satlegc, Bhtra, Ldhor, 

Sidlkot, Daibilpur, etc 

2 Sfrliind and its dependencies 

3. Hissir Ffruzah 

4 Dir til Mull, Dehli, in tho Dodb ... 

5. Slewat (not included m Sthandar’B Revenue 

roll) 

G Bfana 


7. Agrah 

8. Mian-i Yilaat 


9 Gwalior ... 
10 Kalpi, etc.... 
11. Eanauj ... 
12 Samhal ... 
13. Xakhnau, etc 


T uruns 
36,315,989 
12,931,985 
13,075,104 
36,950,254 

16.981.000 
14,414,930 

2,976,919 

29.119.000 
22,357,450 
42,855,950 
13,063,358 

13.844.000 
13,982,433 


1 This is taken from Catron’. Histoire da l’Empire Hogol, Pan., 4to , 1715, 
* ^ m t°nnation is supposed to.be denied from the papers of Manucci, 

e enetian traveller Catron adds to hia other remarks, that “other taxes 
Utl ” *l na l ot exceed the land revenue ” Bernier also gives an imperfect 

22 M ^ re7eane8 ° f tWEnty dlTul0DS « “ Anrangxeb’s reign, amounting to 
•44,63,78,000 rupees (il p 354 ) 
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14 Khaunbdd .. ... . . 

15 Ondo and Bahr&eh ... . . *... 

16 Jannpur ... ... ... 

17 Karra and Mamkpur 

18 HihSr 

19 Sir war 

20 Saran .. ... ... 

21 Chumparam ... ... 

22 Gondlah 

23 Tirhut. Tribute (Khidmat£na) 

of the Tirhut Rdja 250,000 1 
Silver Tankahs, and 2,750,000’ 
Black Tankahs 

24 Bantambhdr ... ... ... ... 

25 Kagor 

26 K£ja Bikramdjft from Ban- 

tambhor ... ... ... 

27. Baja of Kdlmjor 

28 Bdja Busing deo 

29 B&ja Blkram-dco 

30 Baja Bikram Chand... ... ... 

Add Tirhut estimate, [250,000 
Tankahs, and 2,750,000, at 
10 per Tanhah, or 275,000] ... 


T4?**n9 

1,265,000 
11,721,369 
40,088,333 
16,327,230 
40,560,000 
1 5,5 17,50 6 } 
11,018,679 
19,086,609 
4,330,300 


2,000,009 

13,000,000 


443,783,457^=2, 21^89^172 


525,000 525,000 

2,27,14,172 


[Or at ^ of a Tankah, at the exchange of 2 s per Tankah, 
£2,271,417, exclusive of the tnbuto from the five Bfijos, the 
totals of which are left blank ] 


TanlcaK-nalrah, “ eHrer Tankahs/’ or fall money 
Tanlah >M t « black Tankahs,” at 2Ji Sec p 230 anti 
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Thirty-sixth Kino (a.ii. 947-952; a.d. 1540-1545). 

The history of Shir Sh&h has yet to he written, and it is 
to be feared that thosq who undertake tho task will find 
much difficulty, at this late period, in doing justico to his 
masterly administrative abilities, or in restoring to him that 
meed of honour for his systemization of tho revenue and 
fiscal departments of Indian policy which Akbar’a eulogists 
have appropriated to their own master . 1 His chequered 
career, his rise from a comparatively humble sphere, and his 
success so often due to his individual efforts, aro soiled h£ the 
frequent association of the Afghan national vices of duplicity, 
treachery, and unscrupulous breaches of faith. The intro- 
ductory annals of this reign embrace so many minor incidents, 
that, following earlier precedents, I have reduced the details 
into the more compact form of a tabular outline, instead of 
attempting to generalize tho narrative of the consecutive 
events. 


’* "H ,s impossible to conclude the history of such a pnnco without regretting 
that bo few materials remain for affording a -new of the internal administration of 
his dominions Many of his revenue regulations were retained or renewed by 
Akbar, and seem to have made a part of Todar-Mal’s improved system of finance 
But SWr Shhh was Boon succeeded on the throne by a hostile family, whose 
partisans were not disposed to Bee any ment in the virtues of au enemy"— 
Erskme’s Bkbar, 11 446 See also Elphinstone, pp 457, 541. 

Sir Henry Elliot was likewise strongly impressed with the value of Shir Sbih’s 
h re ^ ar ^ m S which we were quite in accord , emd I have reason to believe 
0 baTe collected much information on the subject during his 

d “ into this interesting portion of the history of India These 

m con™ ft 7 ° PPCar m tU f0Ultl1 7olume of ihe Historians of India, now 
COme ° f P abLcaboa “dcr Professor Dowsotfs editorship. 
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Opixise of Snfn Sirin's Cafeer. 


934 1*528 


935 1529 


937 

938 
942 


945 


946 1539 


Shfr Kbdn Jag\rdar of Sahsardm (in Shahabdd) is pre 
sented to Bdbar, and accompanies him in the expedi- 
tion against Chanden Becomes prime minister to 
Jalal ud d£n Lohani, king of Bihar, who eventually, 
m fear of his own ecrir, takes refugo with Nusrat 
Shah of Bengal Shfr Khdn defeats Ibrahim Khan, 
the general of K’asrat Shdh Jalal nd-dfn escapes 
from the field 

Shfr Khan submits to Sultdn Mahmud Z6dt, who is 
proclaimed king of Bihar, bat who, shortly after- 
wards, has to retire before tho army of Bdbar, into 
BengaT Shfr Khdn is meanwhile left in possession 
of his own Jag\r» 

Shfr Khdn obtains possession of tho Fort of Chundr 
Humdyun makes terms with Shir Khan 
Shfr Khan defeats Ulugh Ufrza, plunders Benares 
reduces Patna, and in 943 pushes his forces into 
Bengal and beneges Gout Chnnor surrenders to 
Humdyun, Gout capitulates to Shfr Khdn, Syud 
Mahmud Shdb seeks refuge with Humdyun 
Temporary check to Humayun's advance at Tern 
garhi Shfr Khdn acquires tho Port of Bhotos (lat 
24° 38 , long 82® 25 ) by treachery Gour occupied 
by Humdyun Shfr Khan, already in possession of 
tho passes, takes Benares, proceeds against T aunpur, 
and thus isolates Humayun in Bengal Hindal Mfrza 
revolts and proclaims himself Sultan at Agrah Shfr 
Khan assumes the title of Skah, or king of Bihar 
Shfr Shdh circumvents Humdyun at Chonsa (Chupar 
Ghdt) on the Ganges , and after terms of peace had 
been settled, with true Afghan perfidy, he arranges 
a night attack upon Humdyuu’s camp, and totally 
destroys his army, the Sultan himself escaping 
with the greatest difficulty Shfr Shah improves his 
advantage, renews the siege of Jaunpur, and occupies 
Kananj 
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949 

950 

951 

952 


1540 Total defeat of Humdyun at Kanauj Shir Shfih 
occupies Agrah and Dchli, and subsequently the 
Panjdb Hurndyun retreata to Dhakkar Shir Sbdh s 
expedition against tho Ghahara in the Panjdb he 
erects tho neto Fort of Rhotas (lat 33®, long 73° 20") 

1542 Reduces Mdlwah, RantambhOr surrenders, Uultdn 

annexed 

1543 Occupation of Rdtsen, and treacherous destruction of 

the gamson after surrender 

1544 Invasion of ilanvdr , engagement uith Uoldeo, sub- 

mission of Chitor. 

1545 Siege of Kahnjar, and death of Shir Shah in the 

trenches (12th Rob( ul avrwol) 1 


No 340 Gold- "Weight, 167 grs TJmquo 
Obverse— JdUl jjllsLJi &\ <dJI HI * 

'ifV M oU u U=U! 


No 341 Gold Square piece. Weight 168 5 grs Kalpi Square 
areas, with dotted margins Two specimens Col Gathne 



«-ui ii^yi j 


part 

Erslone a ( . 

Sir Henry Kiliot was Li~* 

reforms regarding which we 
be will he found to hare collec 
5®^ >nmhgat ona into this inU 




<0-41)1 - 

r— -cut luveangat ons into this inU I Wt jrT tj 

details wiU probably appear in the t 

^ COme ° f publlCatl0!l ’ andEr ErofeBsoram an edifice of note, is desc 
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The reading of the place of mintage la uncertain, the letters 
alone being fairly legible , so that the city the die was designed to 
indicate may possibly have been Kaldnur 


No 342 Gold "Weight, 166 4 grs Hound com 


Square area 

a_Ul J1 &J\ i 


Square area 



*0 i* <dll ji=w 


JTargins illegible 


No 343 Silver Weight, 163 grs Unique 1 Col Gnthne 



Ljjll Jjjj Juj'cj JjWl jjUJuJ! 

W j iO, jlrw U \1=L: 

Shir Shah’s defeat of Humdyun, at Chonsa, dates 9th Safar, 
948 A n (June, 1539 ai)‘ 

built in the middle of s great resemir of water The monument rises from the 
centre of the tank, which is ahont a mile in circumference, and bounded on each 
side by masonry the descent to the water being by a flight of steps, now m 
nuns The dome and the rest of the banding is of a fine grey stone — 
Hamilton s Hinddsttn, i p 281 
1 SeeJILAS NS toI i p 222 
1 Eiskine, n, p 173, Stewart a Bengal, p 142 
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Mo 344 Silver "Weight, 171 grs Unique Struck at the 
capital, Dehli, a n 948 



No 345 Silver Weight, 168 5 grs (oxydized) Agrah, A h 948 
Square areas 


aJ_J\ si u \ s 

^1 Jy-ij 

Margin — The usual legend, 
comprising the names of the 
four associates, with their 
honorific titles 


u UaL: iLA i 

Margin — jjjjil j LjJ^I 

1PA g J\ ^Jl J 
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No 346 Silver "Weight, 176 grs. Shirgarh, (9)49 A.rr. 1 * * * S 
(Prrnsep collection.*) 

Obverse — Square area, 4tiS\ Aas*' diil ^ 

Margin — cjj j*z- _^Vj1 

CS^V" L5^ 

Reverse — Square area, d£L* <dll itl 

Margin— '5ft ^ WTft **?r/ Ser Sdhl 

SJ SjJii j LijJI Ajy 


No 347. Silver "Weight, 176 grs. Coins sinular in legends to 
No 346. Struck at Gw£hor, a n 951, 952. 

The Hindt legend varies slightly in the orthography, and usually 

runs 5ft 


1 Shirgarh, i e Shotas, the fortress situated on the table land, fire miles by 
four, on the left of the S6n (lat. 24* 3S , long 84°), taken by 6tratagcm from the 
Bindd B&ja by Shfr Bhhh (p 393 anti), end conTerted into a refuge and place 
of safety for Ilia family and treasures dortng his tears with Humhytia — £ln-i 
Akban, u 32 See also Briggs’s Fenshtah, u 114, Tieffenthaler, i. 309, 
Buchanan, 1.434 , Hamilton's Hmddst&o, 1.231; Erskuie’s Bibor and Humkydn, 
u 147 , Thornton’s Gazetteer, <«S voce 

* The silver coin of a similar type to the aboTe, described by Marsden under 
f>o. nccxxrx, as dated 3ia, is not so defined in the onlyspecunen of the kind 
vn A«t cabinet in the British. Museum Marsden •was unable to detect the Hindi 
inscription on the margui of the reverse of this medal, which, with the aid of a 
better specimen, such as the specimen now described, is clearly recognizable. 

Marsden’s No Dccxxxvrt is seen from the anginal coin to have been struck at 

^ Gicobor, and not at " Korab ” 

S “Possessor of two lights,” in reference to his marriage with 

two daughters of the Prophet. 
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No 348 (pi v fig 179) Silver "Weight, 176 grs (Also Marsden, 
nccxxxm ) No mint specified a h 948, 949, 950 
Circular areas 


aJJ\ 31 3 

< 1—11 \ 

Margin — J jUU u l_kLJl 

JM 


il_A j~Z> 

<0J! 



Margin — •. jjll j Ljjll OJjJ 

W -’Ft^xwrfi y' 


Some of these coins, in addition to the exclusively Muslim devices, 
such as the Seal of Solomon, etc , have clearly defined outlines of 
Hindu Sicastdas at the divisional gaps of the marginal legends, 
which may possibly connect them with the Malwah expedition of 
Shir Shah 


No 348a The curious com here engraved is inserted less on 
account of its histone importance than for the exemplification of the 
artistic model upon which some of the best specimens of the flowing 
style of Atbar’s early mintages were based 



No 349 Yanety of No 348 "Weight 175 4 grains Strode 
at Shartfabad, a k 949 


Tho name of takes the place of the ordinary <oU=Li on 

the obverse area a second com from the «ame mint, in the British 
Museum, is dated in 951 a n 
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The Afn i Akban notices SharffabSd as a SirHr of Bengal, 
containing 26 Hah ala, -with an assessment of 2,24,88,750 ddm=. 
5,62,213 rupees The leading township m the list of Mahdlsis 
Burdwaa (lat 23° 12, long 87° 56 , 75 miles N "VT of Calcutta) 
— Gladwin, u p 13, and m p 14 


No 349n The greater number of this class of coins are absolutely 
deficient in any record of the place of mintage This may he due 
to a variety of causes — simple wont of space in the general die 
arrangement of the legends, advised omissions of tho names of 
localities of tho case of money 6truck in movable camps, or the 
supposition of a more subtile motive, attributable to an intentional 
contrast between the quail home of Shir Xh&n at Sharifabad and 
his triumphant occupancy of Jdhanpandh, 4< the asylum 

of the world,” or Prim in its full significance, 1 on the immediate 
expulsion of his Mughal adversaries 


No 350 Silver "Weight, 169 grs. Unique (My cabinet ) 
Cbunar, x h 949 
Circular areas 


«_U\ H U\ 5 

J •Xajs!* 

Margin — £ — iddl Jiis j\ 

joUi u mji 


aJLU aUI 
^Lk_Uoj 
Margin— j Li jll *Xi jS 
If 2 ! jUs- <— ’j* y) 


1 There need be bo reserve in admitting that the which occurs at 

the conclusion of the Sult&ns titles (after they^-Jl y\) in exceptional cases, 
has hitherto been read as part and parcel of the honorific des gnahons of the 
monarch himself instead of what parallel examples now sufficiently prove Jt 
to he, the abrnpt and irregular insertion of the name of the mint. 
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Shfr Khdn secm3 to havo acquired tbo important Fort of Chundr 
ns early ns 937 ad It originally passed into Ins hands on his 
mamago with Lad Maleic, tho widow of Taj Khan Sdrangthdni, 
who held the stronghold for Sultdn Ibrahim Lodi, and subsequently 
for tho Emperor Bdbar 1 On Sultdn Mahmud L6d?t defeat by 
Humayun, in 937 a n , Shfr Khdn, after basely deserting the for 
mer, temporized with tho latter, and succeeded in retaining posses- 
sion until 938 a n , when Humdyun conceded to him tho title to 
Chundr and his other fiefs 


No 351 Silver Weight, 175 2 grs (Marsdcn, reexxx ) 

Mints generally unrecorded , but two specimens in the British Museum 
have the name of Sliartfabad inserted in the field after iSL* 1 
(946, 947) a n 946, 947, 948 (four specimens) 951, ahd 952 


Square areas 


a-ui i \ i 
AIM 

t}M 

JIor S m— 0 Ul* ya /jyt 


0 UAJ1 >1 1/ 

Margin — 

J ^j 3 

NB In some cases where space 
admits A-LLij is added after 


' History of India Babur and Hum&ydn Erstune u pp 131 131 Stewarts 
Bengal p 120 , BSbar s Memoirs by Leydea and W Erskine (London, 1826) 
PP 405 107 108 

en g own published coin. No dccxxx has the name of the mint fully 
Cl7 ^ ° n lts though he himself did not detect ,t 
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No. 352. Silver. "Weight, 170 grs. Jtantambhor. 1 A.n. 949. 
Square areas. 


The Kdlimah. 


ATargin — The names and titles 
of the four companions. 


1P1 

<dll JLUl 
HTf 

ilargin — Joldl 

^ LijJl jfckdlyl 


No. 353. Silver. "Weight, 173 grs. A "broad thin piece, a.h. 750. 
Bhdnpura (Iat 24® 30', long. 75° 45'.) 



Legends generally as in No. 352, hut tho Persian letters ore yery 
crudely though clearly formed, and the Hindi name is even less 
definitely ezpressed. Tho conclusion of the obverse marginal record 
seems to run tL-j “Struck at Bhinpur, San. 950," 
the fyuret following-on at tho top of the square area. The doubtful 
sentence might possibly be read as u-Jj-s, but lihdnpiir 

seems to be the preferable rendering. 

1 The strong fortress of Rantambhor, in tbe pronnce of Ajmir (lat. 76* 23', 
long 26* 1*), 76 miles S.E. of Jaipur, surrendered to Sblr Sbih in a s 919 » 
a p. 1542 (Erslane, u. 432), and, with its dependencies, was assigned aa a J&gtr 
to 'Add KhSn, the eldest son of the Sultia (u. 439). Sirk&r “Rbantenpoor" is 
stated, in the Ain-i Akbari, to have contained 83 mahdls, measuring in all 
60,24,106 bigaht, with a revenue of 8,98,64,676 Sam* (or 22,91,614 rupees) — 

26 
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No 354 Silver "Weight, 170 grs Kalpf, a n 949 
Square areas 


«uU\ t\ ui i 

1 _ r -r JLi ’ ■-V 

Margin — Names and honorific 
titles of the four companions 


<l<L« 

<\n * 

Margin — ITT ^TT 
etc LjjM Aiy 


No 354a Silver Half Rupee "Weight, 88 grs ah 948 
This half piece, with its demt proportion, brings the normal and 
official weight of the full rupee up to 176, out of the theoretical 178 
grains 

No 355 Copper Weight, 310 grs ah 948, 949, 950, 951 
Obverse — ^ t\ ^Ju^] ^Isl! ^-*5! ^ 

Reverse— iS. L< *Ll> j+Ji, 

No 35C (pi v fig 185) Copper Weight, 315 grs 
Agrah, a n 950 (or 951 ?) 

Obverse — Area, V* ^ ^ 

Margin, Lj^51 j ol-A\ jjy u UaU! 

Reverse— \.rea, xj>\ u \LLj 

Margin, aJJI 0 J 12 - «j| 

CU* n « Ain t Wbm 1 . 78 See also TenncU p 232 Tr It A S 1 p 143 , 
jonr At Soc BengJ lB37,p 037, Fmshtah, u P 301, etc , Tod » Mjasthin, 
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Ko 357 Copper Highest (exceptional) -weight 329 grs * 
Hissar, a tr 950 

Obverse — Square area,^,L^-. att 

Margin, AilkLi^ <i£L« <dl\ jI>- 
Jieverse — Square area, 

Margin, #*7 dill *■ *- 

Ho 358 Similar coins, varying in the minor details of the legends 
Gw&kor, a ir 950, 951, 952 (Highest weight, 312 5 grs ) 
Homol, * a h 948, 950, 951 (Highest weight, 322 grs ) 

Shlrgarh, Air 950, 951 (Highest weight, 314 grs ) 

Biana, ah 951 (Highest weight, 315 grs) 

Kalpl, A n 949 (Highest weight, SI l grs ) 


Horn tn Snin Snin’s Corns 

Shir Sh&h'a reign constitutes an important test point in 
the annals of Indian coinages, not only in its specific mint 
reforms, but as correcting tho progressive deteriorations of 
previous kings, and as introducing many of those improve- 
ments which the succeeding ilughals claimed as their own 
Though it is to be conceded that their occupation of Hindustan 
was followed by marked elaboration m tho artistic develop- 
ments of the local mints—- due either to tho more cultivated 
tasto of tho northern sovereigns, or to the superior excel- 
lence of their foreign w orkincn , still, associated with these 
mechanical ameliorations, no effort seems to ha\o been made 

* ^Tcn»e weight of four rpecimens, 316 gram* 

* hans61 was celebrated for its copper ta ncs and mints Sco t»fra, p. 416 
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by these Chagbat&i kings to assimilate their system of 
coinage to the wants of their new subjects. The inten- 
tion, in this regard, appears rather to have been to force 
upon the conquered country the style of coin and scheme of 
exchange In use in the distant kingdoms whence the invaders 
came. This exotic system, owing, however, to causes other 
than any default of its own, was doomed to be but short- 
lived, inasmuch as Shir Sh&h soon sat in the place of 
Hum&yuu ; and, with the advantages of his individual local 
experience and clear administrative capacity, quickly re- 
constructed the currency upon the most comprehensive 
basis; and when this operation is followed out into its 
nicer shades, we are satisfied that as the abundance of his 
coins now extant attests the magnitude and settled nature of 
his power, so do the numerous geographical records they dis- 
play assure us of the unusual completeness of his subjects’ 
recognition of liis sway. 

Foremost amoDg Shir Shell’s monetary improvements 
stands tho supcrcession of the use of tho time-honoured, 
though most indeterminate, admixture of silver and coppfer, 
and tho employment in lieu thereof of avowedly simple metals 
— a cursory glanco at any cabinet of the coins of tho later 
Path in monarclis will satisfy the inquirer of tho interminable 
abuses a coinage composed of mixed metals of unequal value 
was subject to under the administration of careless work- 
men, unscrupulous rulers, and seldom severely honest mint 
officials; wore thoro no other object in view, this motivo alono 
would suffice, to provo the policy of tho changes introduced. 

riio authoritative remodelling of tho coinage effected at 
this period appears from internal evidences to havo been 
accompanied by n re\ision and readjustment of tho relative 
TRl “ c * of tbe Wr metals of silver and copper. 
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There are no data to show at what exact rate silver ex 
changed against gold in the tune of Shir Shah , hut we have 
been able approximately to determine the ratio in 725 a h 
as 7 or 8 to 1 (p 235 a nth) , and ALbar’s official enumera- 
tion of the weights and relative values of his gold and silver 
coins demonstrates, beyond a doubt, that silver in his day 
stood to gold as 9 4 to 1 

Abul Fnzl’s casual allusion to certain additional details of 
Shir Sh&h’s com system, in illustration of that adopted by 
his own master, throws much light on oar present inquiry, 
and with the aid of the test the coins themselves supply, 
permits of our forming a fairly approximate idea of the 
ruling scale of the more common monetary exchanges 

I have previously assumed, from existing specimens of the 
silver money of Shir Sh4h, that the original mint standard 
of these pieces was calculated at an average weight of 178 
grams, if not more Abul Fad’s statement on the point, 
scrutinized more critically than heretofore, affords a singu 
larly close confirmation of this inference I find it recorded 
in no less than four excellent copies of the original Persian 
Ain i Ahban, that the rupee of Ahhar, which was avowedly 
based upon that of Shir Sh&h, weighed 11£ mashas, the same 
weight (expressed in distinct words) is assigned in these 
ilSS to Albar’s Jal&li, which is confessedly identical m 
value with the former I mention this prominently, as 
Gladwin m his translation (} pp 34. 37. # etc \ has given. Ilk 
mashas as the weight of these two coins , and Pnnsep (Useful 
Tables, p 19), in accepting Gladwin’s figures, was led to 
place the weight of the old rupee at nearly four grams below 
its true standard. 1 

* Ala i Alban, Calcutta cd ton, 4to, 1783 I take this opportunity of 
noticing some farther errors of Gladwin s original MSS in connexion with this 
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There is some doubt as to the precise weight we have to 
allow to the mdsha, which varied considerably in different 
parts of India Prinsep has determined the Dehh masJia to 
be 15 5 grams (Useful Tables, pp 19, 20), and admitting this 
estimate, the result shows that Shir Shah’s rupee ought to 
have weighed 178 25 grains of what was esteemed pure silver 
The assignment of 15 5 grains to the Shir Shahi mdsha 
is equally well borne out m the test afforded by Akbar’s own 
coins In order to avoid the very probable error of mis- 
taking the identical class, among three but little varying 
denominations of the gold coinage, to which any given speci- 
men within our leach should belong, I confine my reference 
to the silver money of Akbar, which, though differing m its 
various mintages, in types and legends, was preserved 
intact, uniform m weight and value Marsden has contn 
bated an example (No dcccxxiv ) of a square Jaldli of this 
Padsh&h weighing 176 5 grains Had the official tolah at 
this time been fixed at 180 grains, this com would virtually 
contain four grains more than the law required , as it is, even 
allowing for wear, it Bhows a return of 15 3 grains to each 
of the 11^ mashas of 15 5 grains, which should, under the 
higher scale of weights, originally have constituted its 
specific total on issue from the mint 

The adoption of this 15 5 gram masha, as a standard, neces 
sitates a concurrent recognition of a proportionately mcreased 
weight in the tolah as then in use , wo can scarcely suppose 
the twelvo mashas composing tho tolah to have aggregated 
18G grains, whilo the tolah itself remained at the 180 groins 
modern usage has assigned to it. We have fortunately at 


•UljKt-j p 

rutteri * 
line 10, for « 


31, under Hahi, “for 12 mdihas 13J rutket, read 11 
and for <■ U m valao 12 read “10 rupees ' 

12 J mdthat, read « UJ mdthat • 


12 mithas 
At p 37, 
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hand a second means of proving tho question in tho ultimate 
determination of the intrinsic contents of tho pieces consti- 
tuting the lower currency of tho period, and tho result will 
ha found to show sufficient confirmation of tho theory which 
has already placed tho masha of Shir Shdh at 15*5 and tho 
tolah at 18G grains troy. Forty dams of copper, wo are told, 
were in Akbar’s timo equivalent in account, and ordinarily 
in actual exchange, 1 to ouo rupee; and tho ddm of copper 
is itself defined at fivo tanks, or ono tolah eight mdshas and 
soven rails in weight. The measure of value thus specified is 
likewise distinctly stated to have been a continuation of a 
previously existing species of money, which, at the moment 
when Abul Farl wrote, went by tho namo of ddm. There 
can bo but little hesitation in admitting, almost primd facie 
on the evidence available, that tho copper pieces classed 
under Nos. 355, 358, wero the identical coins of Shir Shdh, 
to which the succeeding dams of Akbar were assimilated ; 
or, in other words, that they were in weight and value 
{whatever their name) the dims of tho Afgh&n Sultdn. It is 
o nicer point to determine tho precise contents in grains 
attending the professed mint issue of these coins; but first 
taking the figures now proposed for mdshas and totalis, we 
obtain from one tolah eight mdshas and seven rails, at 186 
grains per tolah , a sum of 323*5625 grains ; and then testing 
this return of the actual present weight of extant coins, we 
obtain a very reasonably close approximation to our figured 
result. It is true that the general average of the various 
existing provincial coins of this class, minted during the 
reigns of Shir Shdh and his Afghdn successors, would neces- 
sarily run somewhat below the rate of 323*5 grains; but we 
have to allow a considerable per-centage for loss by wear 
1 See aboTe, p. 360. 
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m suet heavy coma, composed, os thej were, of copper, 
which metal would always continue raoro freely current, and 
consequently Buffer far moro from the abrasion incident to 
frequent transfers, than tho moro carefully guarded and less 
readily exchanged silver or gold However wo may, with 
out claiming too much margin on these grounds, fairly con 
sider ourselves within tho mark in identifying the general 
senes of coins under review os having ongmally an mten 
tional standard of 323 5 grains, inasmuch as wo can at this 
time produco several specimens of tho coinage weighing 322 
grams, and in one instance, of a Hiss&r cum, we can reckon no 
less than the largo oi erplus of 329 grains Added to this, 
we have tho indirect evidence of Tenshtah that in his day 
there was a paisa ' (or faxed weight? Ju) which was rated at 
IS tolahs, which, at 18G grains the tolah, gives the close 
though higher return of 324 5 grains 
At the same time, it would be impossible to reduce per 
contra the coins which furnish our means of trial to any 
thing like bo low a general average as would admit of 314 
grams (or the produce of the simple 180 grams tolah) being 
accepted as the normal issue weight 
The later and more ample investigations which have sug- 
gested themselves during the progress of this enlarged 
Work on “The Chronicles of the Path&n Kangs of Dehli/* 
bear out, m a remarkable manner, the accuracy of the 
results previously obtained from SMr Sh&h’s extant coins 
Now that we have ascertained the precise application of 
the tern tank, as distinguished from tankah or any other 
misleading association, we are able to check the return 
obtained from the definition of the weight of the dam as 
one tolah eight mashas and seven rat is (which produces a 
a of 323 5625 grams) , hy the second estimate of five 
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tanks, a weight which B&bar himself defines as 32 ratis 1 
[or 66 grams], ami which crops up under the palpable and 
tangible form of the medicmnl representatives of the old 
purana m the present senes (Nos 102, 108, 118, cl seq ) 
Thus latter calculation produced a return of 280 grams 
(56x6), which proved to be tho exact amount required to 
constitute tho old paisa, forty of which went to tho 175 
gram silver tankah, giving a grand total of 11,200 grains 
of copper to 175 of silver, or at the exchange rate of the 
two metals of 64 to 1 

"We need not subject tho old copper tank to any tests or 
trials by tho new copper standard, as tho "value of that 
metal m reference to silver was avowedly altered, from 
the rate obtaining when tho coined tank or purana first 
constituted tho secondary authontativo and corrective mea- 
sure And hero wo are forced to encounter another sup- 
posed difficulty wo have 6een that allowance had to be 
made for the increased weight of tho mask a consequent 
upon tho advance on the rate of the toldh and rupee, but 
the question of tho rati did not form part of the then leading 
argument, but by parity of reasoning, this weight must 
equally have felt the change, and hence wc find that as 
tho old rah of the earl\ Pathans stood at 1 75 grams, so 
the revised rati under Shir Shdh and Ahbar rose to 1 9375 
grams (186 — 96) , or by the d&m test, 323 5625 — 167 [the 
number of rails in a dam] to 1 9375, — a solution which will 
reconcile the difficulty heretofore experienced in the admis- 
sion of the correctness of my independently devised estimate 
of the weight of the ancient rah * 

1 Page 222 anti 

* Gen Cunningham (Jonr As Soc Bengal, 1865 p 46) proposed to correct 
my estimate of 1 76 into 1 S229, mating the e ghty which is rather a 
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Tbo exchange rate of copper and silver in Shir Silih’s time 
would appear from the*o n turns to havo ranged at something 
over 72 G to 1 (178 25-1291-25 [i r.323 5C25x40]=72 GO}. 1 


Tiimrv-srrrvni Kino (v h. 952-0G0, ad 1510-1552). 

'A'tlil KliAn, tho eldest son, had been nominated as the suc- 
cessor to tho throno of Shir Sh&k JalAI KhAn, tho younger 
brother, however, taking advantage of lus nbscnco from the 
capital at tho time of tho death of their father, assumed tho 
imperial dignity under the titlo of Islim Shfih ; and not long 
afterwards, ’A'dil KliAn mado a formal resignation of his 
birthright, and saluted Islam Sh&h as Sultan, simultaneously 
accepting, for his own portion, tho Jurj\r of Blnna. Event- 
ually, Boeing causo to distrust tho good faith of his brother, 
'Adil fled to M£wat, nnd went into open revolt. Tliis futile 
effort was quickly- crushed by tho Sul tin, and 'A'dil took 

standard weight, equal to 115 832 grains Thu calculation I* reproduced, and 
tho inference reiterated by the General in lu article, "On tho Indian Prince 
Sophytes,’’ in tho hunuimatie Chronicle (October, 1BC0, p 230), and he farther 
extendi his comparisons to the ancient punch-marlnl thirty two rati 
two [exceptional] specimens of which he has found to weigh ns much as 60 5 
grains each, marling an excess of half a grain upon my extreme limit. I should 
not bo disposed to allow this fact to distarb my prerious determination of the 
standard or 5C grains, as the acercmcnt of the half grain in auch rare Instances 
might ho duo to many extraneous causes, indeed, 1 should rather argue from the 
a _° ,nl , Itsnlt «f which he specifics as "out of 185 specimens,' 

preferable to 
1 S62 — I 80, 

866, p 162. 

rabies, p 22 

t of the Ain t 


v ... 6 uu * e 00 grains, tuat my maximum of 66 wt 

N S MaAcl I Be estimated tho rah of Bihar's time : 
1 C T t f easawn *®g Ilumiydn'a d, amend -J U.A.S 

Ee e « m , v ABdcison Bade ntam 70 1 — IYwsep, -Useful 
Alta l** totals from the mere ti 

’ th0ut ^ unportant check of coin weight* 
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refugo in Bihar, where all traces of his eventual fate are lost. 
This outbreak was followed by a rebellion in tho Punjab, 
under ’A’zim Humaj'un, which was for tho timo subdued by 
tho defeat of tho insurgents. Tho rest of the reign of Ifildm 
was disturbed by repeated insurrections, and during this period 
ho had to reckon no less than threo remarkable escapes from 
assassination. Ho died in 9C0 a.ii. 


No. 359 (pi. v. fig. 190). Silver. "Weight, 168 grs Common. 
a. w. 952, 953, 954, 955, 956, 95T, 958, 059, 960. 

Obierte — Square area, AJ\ All ^ ill 3 

Itirsin, \y-4S yUii Ju'S'y** JjiaJl/jU 

AMbahr the true, ’Umar the discerning, 'Usman the 
defender, ’Alt the chosen. 

Reverie — Area, H 61 s ill! old- ^IkL) jbi j~£> ,^1 ihi 
Margin, FVVs J jUU 

‘ The w»J> “The defender," “patron," also “servant,” is a somewhat donbt- 
ful reading, as on many coins there seems to be a dot over the third letter, mating 
it Marsden has given this word as but the best ent specimens 

of Is!6m’s mintage display the medial ^or ^ia its perfect shape. The proper 
word is Islim’8 coins are very dubious in their orthography m other 

respects, the being frequently written > and the tUtjt ShSht being used 
indiscriminately with UlHj Shihi. 

The same uncertain method of expressing the Devan&gari equivalent of the 
Persian name of jLi jJU Shir Shdh is also to he seen in its full defects on the 
coins of that pnnee. 
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No. 360. Marsden, nccxxrv. 

Varieties — Agrah, 952. 

„ Gwalior, 952, (953), 957. 

„ Satgaon, 951, 952, 953. 

„ Shakk-i Bakar, 953, 959 

„ Other dates, 956, 958, 9C0 

Square areas. 

<-Ul 31 &J\ 3 
I J yj . 

Ur 

Seal of Solomon 

Margin— The names and titles 
of the four companions 


^'daLj al__w j ■ * 

ioILLj j itiX* «t .111 dLi- 

VHvTR HT? 

Margin — Liol! j Jlb>- 

C SjJ> 

Some examples vary the Hindi orthography of the namo of Islam to 
etc. 


No 360a. A half piece of this type. "Weight, 84 5 grs. 

No 361. Silver. Weight, 171 grs New variety. (My cabinet) 
Sharifabad, a.h. 953. 

Circular areas. 

jjILLj ali j*lLil 


The Kalmah . 


MirEta-yLi* j. 

u iuji jl* 


ii — i 

jli u Ut-1— . 

i-O. t i » 
Margin— jj I ^ jli, LjjJl J3 j>- 
H ®r oUUj^i, (i yda^JI 
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No 361a Similar com, vnthout any mint record Dated 952 a h 

No 362 Silver Square coin "Weight, 172 and 178 grs 
ah 954, 956 Col Stacy 
Olterse ~ The Xahmaft 

Hetem~A cP aXL* dill ali a Li 

flflj S.tf'sna 

No 363 Copper "Weight, 315 grs ah 952, 953, 954, 955, 
956, 957, 958, 959 

Ohcerte^ tl® (jijJl ^Ls^l ^*51 Afc ^ 

Mecerat — d£L* dJJI jjlSaL* ali jJi* aLi y! 

No 364 Copper Weight, 38 grs 
Obvene—^J^sLt a Li aLi >Lj| 

Xeverae— JjWI jjUpi <U-L*. 

No 364a Small coin Sbirgarh a zt 953 

TJ Inscription of the time of Islam £h£b, ah 952, on ’Itaad nl 
MaWsWellatDehli 

(j-irLJl y *V£ j<5 

jjil Li <o\V?\..i j djX< iJJI ^jILLj jli jjj a Li 

<—Sj£- c£U3! <^L« all! Jy-y aL>. 

) is ^ ^bsJ C^U3V)1 jj LS^j* 

I, os 35 and 61, Sjcd Ahmad s Aslr as Smmadeed. Ai l f ».. ^ . , v ^ ^. 
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Y Second Inscription of the time of IsMm Shah, a n 958, on 
’Im&d ut Malik’ b Bdoh at Dehli 

* jWu A.- t J sV* jii il »- y j*^ * * 

Jvj* dll CUj^a^- ^ iXa-e - * l 

j\ Jjjj t_£j^ Ai* y-i (_y 

xjj^j \J*j^ 4,J-J i ijZ jU-= As»-!y^ 

Nos 31 and 60, Syud Ahmad s As&r us Sucnadeed * * Li— jL-c 

There is also a short inscription, dated, in Persian, a n 954, on 
’Isa KMn’s Makbarah — Syud Ahmad’s Asdr us Sunnadeed 

The public buildings, for which Islam Shah’s reign is remarkable, 
are the Fort of Selim Gurh, marked B on the accompanying plan of 
Dehli, and the extensive fortress of Mankot or JIanghar (32° 37 N 
74° 55 E ), 76 miles N of Amntsir 


Tiiirtt eighth, Thirty ninth, and Fortieth Kings 

The histoncal events of the reignB of the three kings, "who 
represent the obscuration of the Path&n dynasty of Dehli, 
are so interwoven with one another that it may be con- 
venient to notice them in concert On Islam Shdh’s death, 
hiB son, Tiruz Kh&n, a boy of twelve years of age, was for 
tbe moment elevated to the throne of his father, only to be 
quickly disposed of by Mubanz Khdn, a nepb ew of Shir 
Sheih, who thereupon usurped the sovereignty under the title 
of Muhammad ’Adil Sli&b Equally infamous and ignorant, 
the self-elected Sulthn entrusted the direction of his kingdom 
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to one Himu (a Hindu, accused by bis enemies of having 
once been a shopkeeper) , fortunately, the individual thus 
selected was as capable, as he subsequently proved himself 
true, and for the time ho loyally upheld the fortunes of the 
monarch he served The Sultan’s singular tendency to re- 
sume Jaglrs and other governmental estates from the parties 
in possession, and to transfer them to new nominees, ap- 
parently without any further object than to show his power 
so to do, led to an attack upon his person m open Darbar, 
from which a hasty and undignified flight but narrowly 
saved him In 961 a h , so serious a rebellion was organized 
that the monarch was obliged to march against the insur- 
gents in person, when he attacked and routed them near 
Cbunar Shortly after this, Ibrahim Sur, ’Adil’s cousin and 
brother in-law, revolted, and obtained possession of Dehh 
and Agrah, obliging ’Adil Shdh to confine himself to the 
eastern portions of hia dominions No sooner, however, had 
Ibr&hlm seated himself on his newly-erected throne, than 
another competitor started up in the person of Ahmad, a 
nephew of Shir Shah, who, under the designation of Sikandar 
Shah, assumed royal honours, and defeating Ibr&him, suc- 
ceeded to the rulership of his lately acquired territories In 
the mean time, Muhammad Khan Guna, governor of Bengal, 
disavowed allegiance to Muhammad ’A'dd, but was eventually 
vanquished and slam by Himu Prior to this last action, 
Humkyun, operating in another direction, had repossessed 
himself of Agrah and Hehli, and thus, in acquiring Sikandar’s 
provinces, found himself in direct antagonism with Muham 
mad ’Add Himu, hearing of the death of Humayun, which 
occurred about this time, and leaving his master in safety at 
Chunar, advanced upon Agrah, which he entered unopposed, 
and thence proceeded to Dehli, where he overcame Tixdi Beg, 
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the Mughal governor He next prepared for a march on 
Lahor, but was met on the plain of Pamput by Bahr£m, the 
guardian of the young prince Ahbar, and defeated and slam, 
after a display of considerable valour h^dil Shah contmued 
to reign in Ins eastern dominions till he was lolled, in 964 
a h , in an encounter with Bah&dur Sh&h, a pretender to the 
throne of Bengal 

MUHAMMAD ADIL 

Ho 365 (pi v fig 194) Silver "Weight, 174 grs Rare 
A it 961 , 963 One specimen struck at Narnol 1 
Obverse— Square area, dll! J y*j <sill VI A\ V 

Zmru — Square area, 111 a£U dill jhv. U ILL, jli, JjU 

Sri Mohamad Sah 

Margins illegible 

Ho 366 Copper Weight, 322 grs Rare 

ah 961 , 962, 963, 964 # 

Oiww-iO. Jll jU lU y! 

Anr«-m 0 UjJ 1 yjjJI ^ 

No 367 Copper Similar coins strode at Girdlior 
• a h 961, 9C2, 963, 964 


IBRAHIM SUB 

No 368 Copper Damaged coin. Mr Freeling’s cabinet 
08.n-.s_ « » * _ 

Reverse — ^ 1 a * t - , . , , „ 


a dUtnCt NW ° f Agral1 md ,n Akbar 8 * me comprised seventeen 
HL’iSr- 2 —- -O.® capital is ntnat^l ‘ m 1st 28' 6 

this maw 7T BreaUT “ 6126 Ab(iI Tlal 10na ttat 

Tinotu localit CS for th* ”, ltS C0I>per mme * “4 mints were established in 

“ »■ «— • v 1 ' ■ Mb “ “ 48 “ a 
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Kb. 369 (pi. v. fig. 197). Silver. "Weight, 175 grs. Unique. . 
A.H. 962. 

Oherse — Square area, dill elj-V ^ 3 

iU> j.v.G 

Margins illegible. 


Kb. 370. Copper. "Weight, 35 grs. Rare. a.h. 962. 
Ohver»t—jxS^> 

Rnerse — ali jx£~> 

The subjoined coin is somewhat out of place in the present 
series, which professes to limit itself to purely Pathan times ; 
but the design of the piece identifies itself curiously with 
the prior mintages of Shir Sh&h and the succeeding types 
accepted by Atbar. (Stewart’s Bengal, p. 147.) 

jalal shah of Bengal. 

Ko? 371. Silver. "Weight, 170 grs. Unique. Jajpur, a n. 968. 
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AEBAIt’S COINAGE 

I do not propose to include in the pages of this work any 
extended notice of the coins of Ahbar, hut thcro are many 
details in the practical working of his mints, of which we 
have an unusually full and complete record, under the hand 
of his minister, Abul Tazl, that specially lllustrato the 
antecedent developments of tho comages of his prcdcces 
sors His fiscal theories, whether m tho elaboration of pure 
revenue accounts, or tho subordinate adjustments of scales 
and weights, confessedly followed local standards, and, as 
such, may bo said essentially to belong to tho pnor period 
As bearing upon this transitional epoch, four points of 
interest present themselves — I The remodelled and re- 
constructed coinago itself, with its singularly complicated 
adaptations to minor and pro existent subdivisions of tho 
currency II The moro general question of tho relative 
values of the precious metals at the moment, which forms 
a curious item in tho exchanges of the Eastern world 

III The very complete scheme of Seigniorage m recognized 
operation ns between the State and the bullion merchant 

IV The geographical distribution of the provincial mints, 
which necessarily followed, in more or less completeness, 
the ancient traditions of the land 

I CODiS OFAKBA& 

Gold 

'Weight Yaioe 

Tol&hi JlSflM Ellis 

1 . 101 9 7= lOOL’al JaMliOTwlurj at 10 

rupees each = 1,000 ru 
pees, or 40,000 d&ms 
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IxAME WEIGHT VM.VE 

TaUha Jllshas Kalia 


2 Smaller variety of No l 91 8 

3 Rabat , « « 

4 <UjI Almah 
5. l^wu^j Rin&at 

6 Chahar Gishah 3 0 
(t e square) 

7 Cfoigul * 2 9 


8 ^l/faX) 1 2 

9 ^Lil Aflah 12 


0=100 wrai mwAar* at 1 1 md 
that of gold or 9 rupees 
each = 900 rupees or 
36,000 Jams 

= £ of Nos 1 or 2, as their 
individual contents may 
indicate 

= f of No 1 

= f of No 1 Similar coins, 
officially declared of the 
lower values of f, ^L., 
-jJj, and -jL of Iio 1 

5J = 30 rupees Stated in the 
text to bo -yL of No 1, 
but seemingly nearer tho 
proportion of ^ 

0 = 3 round i tufar* (No 10), 
at 9 rupees each = 27 
rupees Recorded in the 
official Bxunnnry as -yL 
of No 2, though in actual 
value more lihe the pre 
vions .fraction of 

4J= 12 rupees 

If = 1 0 rupees The square L’al 
Jalah is stated to be 
identical in weight and 
value (The standard 
equivalent of 400 Jams ) 
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Name « 'Weight Value 

Tolohs Mishas lUtls 

9a Jaldh 1 0 1J = 400 dims, or 10 rupees 

(Old) The extra weight beyond 

that allowed in the new 
com, No 9, is probably 
due to the lower degree 
of fineness of the gold, 1 
which was confessedly 
less pure, quoad its metal, 
than the new coins issued 
from Akbar’s better or 
ganized mints 

10 Jac ’Adi Gufiah 11 0 = 9 rupees Also known as 
theordinary round muhar, 
in value 360 dams * 

Most of these latter coins have minor subdivisions of 4-, T» T> T> Tff» TI 

Marsden has several gold coins weighing ns much as 168 grains, 
which may be supposed to correspond with the round muhar, No 10, 
whose full issue weight would have been (15 5 X 11)=170 5 grams 
Among the rest, he has a Mihrih, No ncccvm , 1GGJ grams And 
there are pieces, Nos DCccxvm andncccux , of 187 5 grains and 
No dcccxxyi of 188 0 grams, which are all very close upon the 
weight required for No 9 

1 Calcutta text p 27 Gladwm i 37, Blochmann, p 32 There is some 
obscurity in thy passage Gladwm a text gave a weight of 1 0 13j Sly Dehli 
MSS all concur in the figures I 0 1 J and accord with the weight adopted in the 
Calcutta text Under these circumstances the translation of the context as ‘ of 
the greatest degree of fineness or “quite pure must be modified to suit the 
facta The ongmal passage runs in my Dehli MSS — J\ } Jjl 

jU, j o- uii ujj * j.1) 

j\>. i — ^3 (var 

* Also called under other forms, Mihrdi, and JTuM 
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SlLYER. 

<Uj *j Rupee (round) 1 * = 11 m&ihaa 4 rafts. 

aJIsj- JaUlah (square) = II mishit 4 rafts. 

Subdivisions — Dari, Cham, $ ; Pandu, -f » 

i J! i ft 1 -j-j 1 — Das A, pjj- j Ritla, j , Suit, -j~j- . 

The eld Akbai Shdhi round rupee was estimated at 39 (Wots 
T he above coins were the revised representatives of 40 dams 1 • 

Copper 

|Jj Dam — 1 iolah 8 mAshas 7 rafts, or about 323*5625 grains of 
copper (estimating the rati at 1*9375 grains). 

aL-Sj! AdMJah — half a dam. 

dJjlt Paulah = a quarter of a dam. 

Damn — one-eighth of a dim . 

The numismatic world in Europe was greatly excited a 
short time ago by the discovery of a Bactrian coin of Eukra- 
tides (b c, 185), in gold, 3 of the unusual weight of 2593 5 

1 Inscription O&trm — ^ a\5\ 

Rnerae — Date 

3 To show how completely the <Mni was understood to form the unit or standard 
in all exchanges, it may he noticed, in addition to the theoretical evidence quoted 
above, as to the adjustment of the coinage in the higher metals to the more com 
prehensive totals in ddms, that, practically, the dam was the ready money of prince 
and peasant Ahtfl Fazl relates that a hr or of dams was kept ready for gifts etc , 
within the palace, "every thousand of which is kept in hags ” Bernier mentions 
the continuation, even to Aurangrdb’s time, of the same custom of having bags 
of 1Q00 ddms ready for distribution His words are — “ et leur fait donner sot 
rheme un sac de Peyssas, ce qui nent A environ cinquante francs" (u p 65) 

s This piece is highly finished in some of its artistic details, but is crude and 
imperfect in other respects The difficulty of driving the high relief of the 
obverse die home is curiously illustrated by the palpable reapphcation of that die, 
and a second resort to the hammer , hut, in the process, the reverse die, which 
was less deep in its engraved surface, had been disregarded and shifted half way 
round, so that the second impression nearly obliterates the first, bnt still th# 
former has left traces, in the texture of the gold, of the previous impact. The 
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grains, constituting, in tho Greek scheme, a ticenty-stater piece, 
or -jiy talent Is is curious that the Greeks should so early 
have adapted themselves to Eastern notions of bullion and 
ingots, although they reduced tho crude lump of metal to 
tho classic form in which it now exists. This numismatic 
precedent introduces us appropriately to the massive medals 
of Akbar’8 mints There was an idea abroad at one time 
that these Sihansah coins were merely occasional pieces, struck 
more for vanity sake than for real utility ; but the number 
of specimens found ready prepared amid Akbar’s reserved 
treasures, 1 and the continuity of their issue by succeeding 

medal presented no particular novelty, such as should enhance its value to a numis- 
matist, except its weight, as the type of the helmeted head of the lung end the 
Dioscuri reverts were sufficiently common The coin is now in the BibUotb Ique in 
Pans See M Chaboulet, Revue Numismatique, 1867, p 38C , Gen. Cunningham, 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1869, p 220, Wilson’s Anana Antiqua, pi in figs. 1-3* 
Prrnsep s Essays, n. 185, etc. 

jb Eclri- jja! 1 

^ dliAN j cSSms* j*=. jj jy iJjZ las- <-y*> 

^ j Jf <— j j+Z- yj 

— Fenshtah, Bombay Lithographed Persian text, i p 517. 

That is to say— (i 10,00,00,000 *AIhi rupees (Nos 132-134, tupra) 

i* »* 6 1,000,00,00,000 Specuil gold Muhars (or square L al 

Jalhlis, No- 9 of Atbar’s ou.n corns) 

** ii e 10 mans of nncoined gold. 

» « & 70 „ „ ,, silver 

> „ e 60 „ „ „ copper 

>» >■ / 6,000,00,00,000 tankafo (? copper) 

Bnggs a translation (u p 281) varies some of these items , for instance, i is given 
1 Iror only, and is associated with the 'AJct of the opening sentence 
Kh&£ Kh&n a enumeration, m the Muntalchab al Luhhb, is as follows — 

* ^ LfijCiS j\ L=jU, , 

J>£ « J Of Of-y. *,y. Jl5 Ay ^ b Ay A. j\ 
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kings, 1 seems to indicate that they were consistently designed 
to serve for tho purposes of larger payments, such as our 
civilized age recognizes in one hundred pound notes, etc 
Moreover, there wn3 clearly a great temptation to the pro- 
duction of such single pieces when the State or the Sovereign 
himself, as will presently be shown, could realize the seignior- 
age of 5J per cent , or from £5 10s to £27 10? , by each 
application of the royal dies 

y i j j 

ijjy i SjSj jLaa j jO j 

jysr j] Jl < — ^ ^ (*^ 

--Calcutta Persian text, l p 243 The printed Persian text is obscure The MS 
of the Royal As Soc , No 77, xcvin , slightly improves the ran of the sentence 
a No definite specification is given, except tho general reference to Gold 
Muhars of three varying standards (8, 9, 10, Albar’s senes? whose 
■weights are erroneously given as 11, 13, and 14 and an allusion 

to the massive gold pieces of 100 tolahi and upward* to 500 tolaht 
b 10,00,00,000 rupees 
t 272 mam crude gold 
d 370 „ , silver 

p 1 mat* of selected jewels, valued at 3 00,00 000 rupees 
It Hawkins also speaks of 20 000 gold pieces, of 1,000 rupees each, and CO 000 
Bilver pieces of “ Selim Sha of 100 Toles a piece, ’ as existing in Jahingfr’s 
treasury — Purchas i 217 

1 a There is a gilt copper cast of a. Gold Mnhar of Shhh Jahhn, dated Sbhh 
jabhnhb&d, 10C4 x ir n in tho Asiattc Society’s Collection at the India Museum, 
measuring 5J inches in diameter, and weighing in its representative metal 2 lbs 
1 or 7 dr The original gold medal itself is fully described by Richardson, in his 
Pcjmn HictvKmrj (edition. 1829, p &4Q), where it is stated, to have weighed 
‘ above 70 ounces, being 4 inches in diameter, and “4 lines in thickness ' In 
its legend it purports to represent a pieco of 200 muhan — b There is a silver medal 
at Dresden of Anrangteb, minted at Shihjabinibid in tho tenth year of Ins 
reign, 4 4 inches in diameter, which weighs 5 Saron lbs =5 1545 lbs English 
“ Kchr, * ** Amcaksfb, laps vie, 1725 See also JI linden, pp 611 
The Fenian monarch* also issued large pieces in silver Marsden,Jio bltx, 
p 466 gives a com of ITnsain Shih (ajr 1121) weighing 4 033 grams, and 
Pnnscp ha* described ft piece of tho time monarch (i a 1118) weighing 8 44 3 
grams — Jour As Soc. Bengal, 1838, p 415 
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II From this summary of the minted coins of Ahbar, as 
distinguished from the fanciful interchanges of names and 
terms applied to one and the same piece or measure of value, 
■which have needlessly puzzled modern commentators, wc 
may pass to the higher consideration of ratios of gold and 
silver, as proved by the rate of exchange formulated for the 
two metals m the practical mechanical department of the 
mint, and simultaneously promulgated in official language 
as the accepted rate of exchange 
Abul Fazl’s copious and somewhat tedious statistics may 
he concentrated in their leading results as follows — 

No 1 The massive piece, the Sihansah, of the hbo\e table, in value 
100 L’al Jalahs, gives a return of weight in gol i of lolahs\Q\, 
mashas 9, rafts 7=1000 silver rupees: 1832811172,500 
(i72 6xiooxio):i::g 4118 

No 2 The second or lower Sihansah, of 100 round mtihars, pro 
duces a similar result "Weight m gold, folahs 91, mathas 8 
=900 stiver rupees: 16500. *155250. (172 5x100x9):! 
::9 409 

No 6 Weight in gold, folahs 3, mashas 0, rafts 5J=30 rupees of 
1 1 } tndshas each : 549 84 :: 1 72 5 X 30 (5 1 75 0) ; 1 9 411 3 

No 7 Weight in gold, folahs 2, mashas 9=27 rupees: 495; ; 172 5 X 
27 (4657 5):l:;9 409 

No 8 Weight in gold, tolah 1, mdshas 2, rafts 4J=12 rupees: 
218 90;: 172 5X12 (2070 0):l;:9 4563 

No 9 Weight in gold, mashas 12, rafts If =10 rupees: 183*28: 1 

172 5x10 (1725 0):l;;9 4118 

No 10 ’Adi Qnthah, or Round llnhar, also called Mihrdbi Weight 
m gold, 11 mdsA,« = 9 rupees; 165: :172 5x9 (1552 5): 1 
::o 40909 * 
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These estimates are made upon the bases of the ordinary 
lolah of 180 grains, the masha of 15 grains, and the rah of 
1 875 grams The question of corresponding values in the 
English or any other scale need not affect the parallel result. 1 

1 I gave more prominence to the above calculations, and even tested anew my 
earlier returns by the independent totals afforded by the larger sums originally 
Omitted, because the obvious result of gold being to silver as one to 9 4, had been 
called in question by an official of the Calcutta mint (a Dr Shekleton), who, 
however, while unable either to correct my data, or to produce any possible 
evidence against my conclusions, ventured to affirm that 14 9 4 to one is a relative 
value of gold to silver, which never could really have existed ' (Jour As. Soc 
Bengal, 1864, p 517) Nevertheless, here is a senes of comparative weights and 
values, furnished by the highest authority of the day, and each and all producing 
returns absolutely identical up to the first place of decimals My onginal estimates 
were sketched and published at Dehli, in 1851, where I had access to the best 
MSS , to the most comprehensive range of antiquarian relic*, and at command 
the most intelligent oral testimony in the land "When reprinting Pnnsep’s 
“Useful Tables,” I had occasion to quote these calculations, and was able to 
fortify them, had it been needed, by the precisely analogous results obtained by 
Colonel 17. Anderson, who had tned AhdlFazls figures, from MSS pure and 
eimple, without any disturbing difficulty about coins (Prmsep s Useful Tables, 
Xondon edition, vol n p 32) But if there were the faintest reason for doubt 
log so moderate a rate as one to 9 4, the whole discussion might be set at rest by 
Abfil Fazl s own statement as translated by Gladwin into English in 1783, when, 
in completing a very elaborate renew of the profit and loss of refining gold, for 
the purpose of coinage, he concludes, and the process “leaves a remainder of about 
one half a lotah of gold, the value of which is four rupees ’ (i p 44) 

BichsTd Hawlans, who was at Agrah man 1609-11, during the reign of 
Jabinglr, has left a notice of certain accumulated treasures of that prince which 
he was permitted to behold, and amongst the rest he specifies, “In pnmis, of 
Seraffins Ecben, which be ten rnpias apiece ’’ To this passage is added, in a 
marginal note, that " a tole is a rnpia ehallany [current] of silver, and ten of 
these tolea ore of the value of one of gold ’ (Purchas l 217 ) This evidence might 
at first fight seem to militate against the conclusion armed at from the official re- 
turns above summarized, hat the value of gold was clearly on the me, and one of the 
aims of Ahbax e legislation on metallic exchanges, which had necessarily been dis- 
turbed by progressive modifications in the relative values of the precious metals, 
was manifestly to secure an authoritative even reckoning by tens and hundreds 
The old round muhar (No 10 of the above list) represented the inconvenient turn 
of nine rupees, or 360 ddmt By raising the weight of fle piece to the higher total 
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HI. The next Bection of Akbar’s mint organization, which 
I have now to notice, is the amply defined official recognition 
of the law of seigniorage The following outline table gives 
the results of a very uniform and well understood royalty, or 
mint charge, of over 5| per cent, upon the conversion of 
bullion into coin ; and tho Oriental craving after small pro- 
fits is graphically confessed in the proviso that the State 


given under No 9, the gold iWi\ was made equivalent to ten rupees, or in fiscal 
reckoning to 400 ddms Similarly, in the case of the silver coin, the old rupee 
passed for 39 ddms, in the new currency, a value of 40 ddms was secured, not by 
an increase of weight, but by the declared and doubtlessly achieved higher standard 
of the metal employed, aided by the advantage that contemporary mintages so 
readily secured in India. 


The question of the relative values of gold and silver formed the subject of dis- 
cussion at a subsequent meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (6th December, 
1865), when Coloifel Lees stated hie objections to some of my inferences. As I 
understand, he freely admits the correctness of the figures given above to establish 
the rate of one to 9 4 , but he ia disposed to distrust “ calculations based upon 
mint regulations, during a period when the principle of a standard was but im- 
perfectly understood even in Europe, and upon a unit of measure not accurately 
ascertained ” I trust that the more ample details furnished in this volume will 
satisfy him that the Dehli mint authorities had arrived at very distinct notions of 
the comparative values of the precious metals, and had elaborated the details 
of exchanges with very considerable success, when the singular complications of 
previous currencies had to he taken into account I have already seen and cor- 
rected the error of my first interpretation of Ibn Batutah’s text ; and as regards 
Gladwin a translation of tho passage above quoted, “ which leaves a remainder, ’’ 
etc , I have not the slightest wish to uphold it m the face of a moro full 8nd 


rigorous interpretation of the special text, hut ordinarily, a linguist of good 
repute, who has translated so big a book as tho A'in-i Akban, arrives at a pretty 
fair conception of the meaning of his author! I myself had no reserve in cor- 
recting Gladwin s figures , hut in his simple reproduction of Indian phrases, I 
was quite content to follow such an authority without a critical re-exanun^tion of 
rcwian version. The argument about the half tolah, however, is as nmm- 
T ,i . at *' 5e P re4en * moment as the now rectified passage of Ibn Batutah, the 
•nwrwd 7 v°' a * tatcmcnts oa the anhject of local money has altogether been 
238 *!ld t the f 10 ” CUCt deUl5 ? coct nbuted by the Mashlik nl Absfir, pp 

specifies it u B To! W T of tho ™S ht of J^^agir, 

1 K as 9,000 rupees, or £1,000 sterling 
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should benefit for the amount of interest the merchant might 
possibly have had to pay. 


Outlay by mer- 
chants in current 
com, foremae 


Merchants’ return, with 1 

fractional profits. 

State seigniorage. 

100 L’a! Jaiali 

Muh&rs Bs. Dims 

Jltals 

SI. P. D. J. I 

|m. b. 

D. J i 

Gold Muhars 
950 Rupees 
(crude metal 

a. 105 39 25 

o' 

100 12 37 3i 

5 12 

3l O 

test) ..... 
950 Rupees 

b. 1006 27 

20 

953 21 10£ 

50 

13 0 

(old coin test) 
1044 dduts (the 
cost of one 
man of cop- 

c. 1015 20 

0 

954 29 0 

50 

24 0 

V") 

'd. 1170 

K 

1062 19) 


53 20 


Mint charges — a. Its. 7.26.20}- ; b. Rs. 2.33.2; e. Rs. 10.12.14J; 
d. Es. 1.8.18. 

3)r. H. Blochmann (pp. 37, 38) notices some minor errors in the 
simplo addition of the several items, . . . and there are obvious 
discrepancies in the totals assigned for the mint charges. Gladwin's 
figures are also more or less uncertain (i. 45). 


IV. Akbab’s Mutts. 


Attok. 

Ajmir. 

Ahmadabad.* "f 

(Gujarat). 


*J>\ Agrah.* t 
j^\ Alwar. 
Uahabaa/f 
Oude. 


1 In cases where the gold employed belongs to the State, an eitra deduction is 
made for the interest the merchant would otherwise hare had to pay, to the 
amount of rupees 647} (Gladwin, 6.10.12}). 
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THE MINTS OF AKIiAIt 


Axbar’b Metis — continued 


UjaiD t 

i Sambhal 

BadAon, 

CLSjyj Surat + 

Benares 

jy+}j\%*a Saharanpur 

BengAl * f 

<JLu£JL_> Slalkot 

j Bhakar 

Kananj 

t/i Pattan. 

JjK KAbul # t 

Pa(nah f 

JK KAlpi 

Bhirah 

j~\j£ Kashmir 1* 

*Jd\j Tandah f 

jy K Kalanur 

Jalandhar 

jUljf Gwalior 

Jit 1 3^ Jaunpur 

Gorakhpur 

tjlr* Hissdr Ffruzah 

labor t 

Dehli -f- 

Lakhnau 

j Itanthambhor 

Sjslrt Mathura. 

jySj Sarangpur 

u Lt» Multan | 

Sironj 

Mandu. 

fcpj Sirhind 

NAgor 

(Tar 

HardwAr 


Thoso mints marked * were alone permitted to coin gold The 
issue of Bilrer money was restricted to the cities marked with f, and 
the other towns coined nothing but copper 


la order to form a correct estimate of the effective value of 
money, and tho purchasing power of tho incomo of tho State 
is necessary to take into consideration tho prices of pro 
ons at the period Tho following Table will give some 
' ea of tho citraordmary cheapness of food, though the 
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prices are sufficiently high for the discriminated articles of 
luxury. 

Average Prices of Provisions nr Aebae’b Reion . 1 
"Wheat, 12 damt per man of 55*467,857 lbs. avoirdupois. 

„ Hour, according to fineness, from 22 to 15 ddmi. 


Barley, 8 dams per man (ground barley, 11 dams). 

Rice, and ^ y , varieties, according to qualities, ranging from 

• the extremes of 110 to 20 dams per man. 


Pulse, y* fJPhaseohis mango) . 

. . , 18 damt per 

man. 

Mash, (Phaitolus radtatus) . 

... 16 „ 

n 

JTathud, Jpr fCictr arttltnum) . 

• • • 16^ ,, 

»» 

}d.o\h,ijy* (Phaseohis acomtifoltus) . 

... 12 „ 

tt 

Juwar, j\y*- (JToIcus sorghum) . . 

... 10 „ 

»» 

White Sugar, ±J~i Jj* . . 

. . .128 „ 


Brown „ ^ Jji, . . 

. . . 56 „ 


GM (clarified butter) 0 ,j yjZjj . . 

. . .105 „ 


Sesamnm Oil, . . 

... 80 „ 


Salt, lLCsj . . 

... 16 „ 

»» 

Sheep from 6} to lj rupees each. 

Mutton, 65 dims per 

man. 


Goats’ flesh, 54 dims per man. 

The official man of Ahbar’s reign is defined as 40 sirs, each 
sir comprising the weight of 30 dams. This gives a return 
for the man of 388,275 grains, or very nearly half a hundred 

1 Gladwin, i p 85, Blochmann, p 82, Calcutta Persian text, p 65 A Ml 
Fad. remarks — '* The prices, of course, wary, as on matches, or during the rainy 
season, and for other reasons, hut I shall gue here the average prices ” 
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weight avoirdupois. 1 So that, at the rate of 12 ddms for the 
man of wheat, and the exchange of 2s per rupee, the quarter 
of com would only cost about Firuz Shdh’s price cur- 

rent (p. 283), reckoned in jltals, would give an almost iden- 
tical result, i e 8 jltals, or 3rd in English money, for the then 
man of wheat, estimated at 28 lbs , and ’Ald-ud-din's earlier 
(ad 1295-1315) and assumedly forced reduction upon or- 
dinary current prices would differ only to the almost im- 
perceptible extent of half a fttal — “ or 7£ jltals per man, of 
28 lbs (p. 160). 

Comparative Cost or Labour 

Bricklayers 7 ddms to 4 ddms per day (or 4^*^. to 

Carpenters . 7 „ 2 „ „ 

Bllddrs* . . 3J „ 3 „ „ 

Ordinary labourers 2 „ „ (or 1-^) 

ITatchlockmen, in the ropl army, 6 rupees per month. 

Archers . 2) rupees „ 

1 The figures aro as Mows- 323 5625 grains (the rfcfm)x30 x40 =338,276 0 
The English half hundredweight, 66 lbs avoirdupois, is 392,000 grains Then 
24 pence-— 40=2 4 farthings, or 12 ddms— 7 2 pence As regards the jtlals, 
the sum runs, 24 pence — 61=1 5 farthing, or I 5 X 8 = 1 2 farthings, or 3 pence 
Colonel Anderson’s independent hut somewhat Tague estimate of Akbar s man 
was 368 880 0 grains — Pnnsep, Useful Tables, p 22 It has been so far 
demonstrated, at p 161, that the man of ’Ali-ud din’s time (ad 1295-1316) 
ranged at something over 28 lbs avoirdopois, and I should have been greatly 
inclined to distrust the extraordinary weight now assigned to Althar b man, 
were it not that Abfil Eazl expressly mentions (p 100) that “formerly” 
the sir consisted of 18 ddms in some parts of Htndfist&n, of 22 ddms in other 
divisions of the country, and of 28 ddms on the accession of Akbar, who himself 
rawed it to 30 ddms Moreover, we have seen that the weight of the dim itself 
was also largely increased from its ancient limit in Shir Shlh’s reign * Under 
these circumstances, objection can scarcely he taken to the total now produced 

om the figured data and extant coins of the period, which, strange to say, 
cosely accords with It Hawking’s rough definition of Jah&ngfr s man as “55 lbs 
weight” — -Purchas i 218 

‘ 0.. TOl, rtk • HI or m, poloK .. A 
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ATBAIt’S EEVENUES 

I have had occasion to advert incidentally to the revenues 
of India during Albar’s reign, m connexion with the State 
resources of his predecessors As much obscurity has pre- 
vailed with regard to the correct comprehension of values, 
even where figures were unassailable, I revert to the subject 
in its appropriate association with ALbar’s monetary system, 
m order to exhibit more fully the absolute data available for 
the determination of the relative amount of the taxes im- 
posed upon the dominions of that great monarch, at the 
period 

It must he premised, in forming any comparative estimate 
of these assessments, that each province had to furnish a 
State contingent of cavalry and infantry, specified in full 
detail with other imperial demands, apart from the mere 
money payments entered in the divisional accounts , so that 
the country had to support a very large, thfiugh pro- 
bably ineffective, army, over and above its ordinary revenue 
liabilities The number of men mustered m this Zammd&n 
force is reckoned at the very high figure of 4,400,000, in 
addition to the due proportion of horses and elephants each 
sub division was bound to maintain Ho reduction is made 
in the State demand for the payment of these troops, who are 
styled ,^^*1 Burnt, “ Landwehr,” m contradistinction to the 
better organized Royal army If we estimate the cost to 
tho country for this force at the very low figure of two 
rupees per man (including the purchase and feed of horses 
and elephants), it amounts of itself to a sum of more than 
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ten millions of pounds, which as a purely speculative estimate 
might honestly be doubled. 

I repeat the substance, and enlarge the context, of Nizam- 
ud-din Ahmad’s statement of the amount of the current 
income, and again venture to impress upon all those who 
would follow up the inquiry, the value of the evidence on 
this and cognate subjects contributed by an author who had 
served for many years as Balhsht, or military accountant, 
practically as co-administrator of the province of Gujardt. 

Speaking of the country of Hindustan, he proceeds — “ Its 
length from Hindu Koh, on the borders of Badakhahdn, to 
the country of Orissa, .which is on the borders of Bengal, 
from west to east, is 1680 legal los. Its breadth from 
Kashmir to the hills of Barujb, which is on the borders of 
Surat and Gujardt, is 800 los Ildhi. Another mode is to 
take the breadth from the hills of Kumdon to the borders of 
the Dakhan, which amounts to 1000 Ildhi los. ... At the 
present time, namely, a h. 1002, Hindustdn contains 3,200 
towns (including 120 large cities) and 500,000 villages, and 
yields a revenue of 640,00,00,000 tanlahs.” 1 The author 
adds, that as there is no room for the list of cities in this 
summary, he will give them in full alphabetical order on 
somo future occasion, a task he seems never to have fulfilled. 

Abul Fazl’s returns of Akbar’s revenues are summarized 
from his imperfect data in the subjoined table, amounting, 
with later returns, but with all other deficiencies, to a total 
of Are arbs,- suty-secen Irors, sixty-three lals, 83 thousand and 
383 dams, a sum not very far removed, with fair allowances 

1 See p 38S anti, Elliot’s Index, p 204, Morley'a Catalogue of llie Royal 
^uatio Society * MSS , p 61 , Stewart’s Catalogue of Tippoo Suitin’* Library, 

and^ 10 /^! u 100 ““Hums, or 100 Iron, the Iror u 100 kit, 
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for omissions in such imperfect documents, 1 * from the specu- 
lative correction of six arbs, proposed at p. 389. There is 
no suspicion of Abul Fazl’s want of faith, even if any motive 
could be imagined for such a tendency, but it is clear that 
a comprehensive work like the A'in-i Akbari, a positive 
gazetteer of all India, must have been compiled from the 
statistics of various State departments, working with but 
little systematic concert, and its tabulated* returns but im- 
perfectly brought up to the changes of the day. 3 

I. Allahabad... ... ... ... 21,2-1,27,119 dams 

II Agrah *54,62,50,304 „ 

III. Oude 20,17,58,172 „ 

TV. Ajmfr 4 28,61.37,968 „ 

Y. Abmadabad (GujuiAt) 43,68,02,301 „ 

„ „ Port dues 1,62,628 „ 

YI. Bihar 22,19,19,404 „ 

YII. Bengal 59,84,59,319 „ 

YIII. Behh 60,16,15,555 „ 

1 The majority of these takslm jam’ a Btatments refer to the fifteenth year of 
tho reign, and probably indicate a much lower revenue than the improved man- 
agement of tho succeeding twenty-five years secured for the State The incor- 
poration, however, of the returns of the new subaht plainly demonstrates the 
system of later additions to the original text 

1 Akhar claims to have abolished numerous vexations taxes, which it is admitted 
“used to equal tho quit rent of Hindustan” (Gladwin, i S59) A full enumera- 
tion of these cesses is given m the Ain i Altbart, and among other State demands 
thus abandoned figures the especially Muhammadan J aah, or Poll-tax (sec nolo 5, 
p 272 ante), levied upon unbelievers This, n effect, constituted a rough species 
of income-tax, being graduated according to the means of the different classes of 
the Hradft community. It may be said to have been invidious, in tho one sense , 
but it*was simple, easily collected, and had none of the odious inquisitorial 
adjuncts of the British Income tax. We find the ft lab however, in restored 
vigour dunng succeeding reigns. * 

* Gladwin has C4 Iron 

* This total is obtained from the Sixkir details Gladwin's text, p 105, has 
only 2,23,4l,o07 ddms 


23 
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f Simple dams 27,27,17,786 ddms. 

IX Kabul 1 | Con verted money, omit- 1 5 oi 23 200 

( ting payments in kind j > > > ” 

X. Lahor 55,94,58,423 „ 

XI Multan * 38,40,30,589 f „ 

XII Malwah 24,06,96,052 „ 

4,61,25,57,820 old suldhs 

XIII Berar s (from the talsimjam’a) 69,50,44,682 ddms 

XIV KhandSs 4 30,25,29,488 „ 

XV. Ahmadnagar (not entered). 

Tatah 6,62,51,393 „ 

1,06,38,25,563 newsiMs 

Grand total 5,67,63,83,383 <Wm,nttbe 

rate of 20 double ddms per rupee= 
Its 28,38,19,169, or £28,381,916 

1 Otherwise designated as “ Sdbah Kashmir" (11 p 152), “Klbul, cited as the 
modem capital ’ (p 199), subordinated equally as “ Sirkfir Khbul,’’ but under the 
final talcsim jam' a, j> 107, derated to the rank of “ Sfibah Kfibul " Under 
Sirkkr Kandah&r (p 196), there is a full definition of the relative values of the 
corns, m which the comparative estimates are framed, viz , 18 dmdri=l tumdn, 
each local tumdn being = 800 dams A note is attached to the effect that the 
tumdn of Khorisfin is 30 rupees, and that of Irak 40 rupees 
1 The Multfin return, in the preliminary statement, is 15,14 03,619, both m 
the Calcutta revised text and m Gladwin a old translation The above figures 
exhibit the combined takstm jam'a or detail apportionment of the revenue of the 
several districts included in the Subah, entered in the working or administrative 
lists 

* This return is taken from the detailed statements, pp 61 68 The returns 
aro clearly imperfect, and filled up with fanciful figures in the lower totals, a fact 
which contrasts in amarked manner with the precision observed in the minor figures 
of the revenues of the more definitely settled provinces The total here obtained, 
however, docs not differ Tery materially from the summary of local tanlahs quoted 
below from another part of the work, though it seems to indicate a later uiani- 
pilatiott and elaboration of accounts “This subah (Borfir) contains U strides 
divided, into 142 pergumah, The tankah of this country is equal to eight of 
e«o of Dcbh Originally the amount of revcuuc was 3J krors of tanlahs, or 56 
. ' ■ • dunn S thc Government of Suit fin Jlnrfid the amount rose to 

Cl 56 03 272 ddas'^KXn , Akhan, Gladwm, „ p 7 4 

The introductory summary of the Sdbah of Khandfs (p GC) estimates the 
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I tare placed the subjoined estimates of the Indian 
imperial revenues, at various periods, in close juxtaposition 
■with a view to availing myself of the opportunity of explain- 
ing the seemingly anomalous contrasts they present in their 
opening totals, and of tracing, in as much consecutive order 
as the materials admit of, the varying phases of the national 
progress. 

SArer Taakaha (or Rupee*) £ sterling at 2 1 per Pupeo 

Fi'ruz Shah, a d 1351-1388. 6,08,50,000. 6,085,000 (p 272) 

Babar, ad 1526-1500 2,60,00,000. 2,600,000 (p 388) 

Akbar, ad 1593 32,00,00,000. 32,000,000 (p 388) 

Akbar, estimaledlatet returns 33,14,87,772 33,148,777 (p 389) 

AurangzSb, A d. 1697 38,71,94,000. 38,719,400 (p 390) 

The leading item of the relatively large income of Firuz 
Shdh, with his avowedly narrowed boundaries, would natu- 
rally seem to conflict with the reduced total confessed to by 
B&bar, who boasted of 60 much greater a breadth of terri- 
tory; but these difficulties are susceptible of very simple 
explanation. In Firuz Shah’s time the country was posi- 
tively full to overflowing of the precious metals, which had 
been uniformly attracted towards the capital from various 
causes for nearly a century previously. The innate wealth 
of the metropolitan provinces may be tested by the multitude 
of the extant specimens of the gold and silver coinages of 
the previous reigns, and the confessed facility with which 
millions might he accumulated by officials of no very high 
degree. The whole land was otherwise teeming with xnatc- 
• 

menus at 12,64,762 Serin ianlsht, at 24 dim the tarikah, that is to say, at 
3,03,54,288 ddmt , hut the distribution. list at p 60, 2nd pirt, raises the sun total 
to 1,26,47,062 Utnlahs, or 30,25,29,488 dams There is clearly an error of figures 
in the first quotation, which the detailed totals of the 32 pergumtafts in them- 
selves suffice to prove, ns they mount np in simple addition to the still larger sum 
of 1,65,40,363 tan\aht . 
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rial 'wealth, and was administered by home-taught men, who 
realized every fraction that the Stato could claim. 

Far different were the circumstances which Bibar’s limited 
tenure of his straggling conquests presented. Timur had 
effectually ruined the land through which his plundering 
hordes had passed — what his followers could not carry away 
they destroyed; and while the distant provinces retained 
their wealth the old capital and all around it was impo- 
verished to desolation ; 60 that when the prestige of Dehli 
re-asserted itself under Buhlol Lodi, he was forced to resort 
to the local copper mines for a new cunency (p. 363) ; and 
though public affairs and national wealth improved under 
his son Sikandar, the standard coin was only raised to some- 
thing like -rV silver to the copper basis, which, however, 
secured a more portable piece, and a more creditable value, a 
currency which found ready acceptance with races who had 
already been educated in the thfeory of mixed metals. The 
substantial prosperity of Hindust&n under Ibrahim, the son 
of Sikandar, was absolutely unprecedented. Cheapness and 
plenty became fabulous even to the native mind, but this 
very prosperity of the people reduced, pari passu , the income 
of the king which was derived directly frOm the produce of 
the land, his dues being primarily payable in kind, so that 
when corn was cheap the money value of his revenues 
declined in equal proportion. 1 And thus it came about that 


/ever, docs nM, a remedy this state of things that Akbar introduced his 

llow from anothefnt, the germ of that pernicious measure, Lord CorgwaUis’s 
I’erf^ and elaborate Avar's intentions were equitable, and the pact as be- 

en little to be objected to ; but tbe uniformity it was 

desired t 0 nrn>'. 0n £ ma % , . , 

could V N s dunn"'tL eUt u P oa higher powers, and the Indian climate 

a3d ®^\i n . l aCl trea *7- Hence, in bad seasons, the arrange- 
ment worked hamM 'x 

7 p ^poorer cultivators, and threw them more and 
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when Babar examined the accumulated treasures of the house 
of Lodi, at Agrah, he found hut little beyond the current 
copper coinage leavened with. a small modicum of silver 
The statistical returns of Babar’s time were clearly based 
upon the old rent rolls of that unacknowledged originator of 
all later Indian revenue systems, SiLandar bin Buhlol A 
single subdued confession in B&bar’s table 1 suffices to prove 
this, and simultaneously with the retention of these State 
ledgers the interlopers clearly accepted the official method of 
reckoning m Sikandan Tankahs, which, numismatically 
speaking, must have been almost the onlj corns available at 
the period, the firolific issue of which may be tested by the 
multitude of the pieces still in existence, and the complete 
ness of the senes of dates spreading over 26 contmuous 
years of Sikandar’s reign, already cited at page 366 

The rest of these comparative returns may he dismissed 
with bnef notice The statement of Nizam ud din Ahmad 
is clear as to Abbar a revenues in a d 1593 The reception 
of the speculative return for the later penod of his reign 
depends upon the accuracy of my rectification of Abul Fazl’s 
Persian text, and the justification of my assumption that the 
d&ms, m which the totals are framed, were double and not 
smgle dams For this correction I have no specific authonty 
beyond the coincidence of Niz&m ud din’s employment of 
an identical measure of value in his parallel return, and 
the t&uss&oisq vnAh vAwth the, s-ggregsAe. cm pw yiwaei 

more into the hands of usurers -whose lawful Oriental rate of interest was enough 
to crash far more thrifty cultivators than the ordinary Indian Ra yat Tho ten 
yean settlement itself was based upon the a-rerage returns of the ten preceding 
harvests, from the fifteenth to the twenty fourth year (inclusive) of Akbar a reign 
— Gladwin i p 366 

1 \o 5 Jlewit, not included jn S bandar's revenue roll (p 390) 
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accords with the enhanced revenue of the kingdom under 
Aurangz^b 

Here I tale leave of this branch of my leading subject, 
which, if it fails to secure the attention of the general 
reader, cannot but assert its importance with those who 
interest themselves in the real welfare of India, and who 
are prepared to recognize the pervading influence of the 
past upon the possible future of the land Great Britain 
has accepted as a profitable heritage, without any very clear 
conception of associate responsibilities 
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As the subject of Indian finance is just now attracting the serious 
attention of the English public, I hare thought it advisable to re- 
produce in full the information summarized at pp 433-7, regarding 
the revenues of Akbar and Aurangztfb , and, farther, to test my 
own deductions by some new data, which I have obtained since the 
previous pages were set up by the printer 

Tho general list of addenda includes the following — 

I A brief but cunous passage from De laet/ which furnishes a 
fresh and independent test of the values of the vicious currencies in 
which the revenue returns of Abhor were framed 

II The summarized return of Shfih Johan’s revenues, for lus 
twentieth year, from the “Ba&sh&h Is am oh” of ’Abd ol Hamid, 
Lahorx, a contemporary statement, which was adopted in all its 
integrity by another living witness, Ashna In^yut Khan, in his 
Shah Jahan !Namah, and finally incorporated in J£hdfi Khan s work 
on the history of the house of Tfmur 

III The original text tn extenso of Catron’s comprehensive 
account of the land revenues of AurangzGb, including his speci 
fication of other fiscal demands, raising the average burthen 

* De Impeno Magm Mogolis aire India Vera Joannes de Laet Lugdmu 
Batavoram, ex offiema Elzerinana, ] 631 The section of the wort from which 
the extract now reprinted is taten constitutes the tenth or supplementary 
chapter on Ind an history tlenred from contemporary national and other testi 
mony, and translated into Latin from the Dutch. The dates of erenta are earned 
down to A n 1628 
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upon the country at large, to a second moiety or full equivalent 
of the sum obtained from the ordinary land tax 1 
XV The statistics furnished by the traveller Bernier, which, 
though less full and complete than the associate return, are of 
considerable value, as being clearly derived from independent 
sources, and as confirming or correcting, os the case may be, the 
parallel figures preserved by Catron 

The first statistical return hereunto appended is contributed by 
De Laet from immediately contemporaneous information, and refers 
to a third or final phase of Akbar’s revenue accounts, when his 
successor came to take stock of hi3 father’s accumulated trea 
cures and current rent roll The document itself, which has only 
lately been brought to my notice,* furnishes a severo critical test 
of the soundness of the deductions previously arrived at from other 
sources curiously enough, it confirms in the most definite manner 
my determination of the intrinsic value of the Sikandan Tankah 
(pp 3G9, 384, 388), and upholds, what I felt at the moment to 
be almost a tour de force, m the suggested substitution of ttz 
for three in the “hundred millions” of Akbar’s revenue entered 
in the corrupt Torsion text of Abul Tazl (pp 388 n, 437), but, 
on tho other hand, the context of the Latin passage raises a 
doubt as to my justification in substituting double for single 
dime m tho redaction of the given total into other currencies 
There need ho no reserve m confessing that all commentators 
upon tho revenue Tctums of the Ain l Akban havo hitherto 


1 Citron, Hutoire de 1 Empire Mogol Pans, 1715 
My attest on was first attracted to thts ennous and very rare work by an 
excellent article in the Calcutta Renew (October, 1B70, January, 1871), on the 
opography of tho Mogul £m pi re by Mr F Lethbndge, which traces, with 
rW.^T'r? * n< * *^**7 geographical details furnuhed by the opening 
P « entitled “Indi* tire Impem Slagul Mogolu Topographlca Deecnpt.o ’ 
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concurred* to accepting the d&m as part of a rupee, it is so 
defined m unmistakable terms in the table of coins (pp 360 it, 
421), but, singularly enough, there is no such parallel declara- 
tion of its ralue when it is entered under the generic name in 
the section of the work dovoted to the revenue details "We have 
seen how frequently, in the Indian system, a nominal com of a 
fixed denomination possessed no tangible representative, but was 
left to be made up m practice of two half pieces (pp 3G1-2) So 
that if the archaic Kartl a was so far a monoy of account as to be 
represented by two pieces of copper, and the Bvddoli in like manner 
remained an uncoined penny payable by two half pence, we may 
readily admit their successor the dam to a similar theoretical and 
practical condition 

If we look to the ongin of Akhar’s Tevenuo tables, there is much 
to support tho view that the old Sikandan or double dam continued 
to hold its place in the State ledgers Akbar, following Babur's 
example, clearly took over Sikandar’s original field measurements, 
even to the irrepressible untl of his yard measure (p 373) We 
have no knowledge of the precise currency in which Shir Shah’s 
accounts were kept, but to judge by the ultimate retention of so 
much of Sihandar’s system, thero was probably no needless inter 
ference with established money values In regard to De Laet’s 
definitions, in as far as they conflict with probabilities, I should 
infer that the process by which ho obtained his alternative totals 
was tho application of the com values entered in other sections of 
hiscvork,’ to the grand total of 6,98,00,00,000 damn furnished to 

1 Myself among the number Erskine was the first to propose, with much 
hes tation the pos tb~hty of the alternative I now contend for 

* Especially from a notce on Akbar a treasures p 143 which however does 
not exhibit any profound knowledge of the subject I may add, in connexion with 
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him by his informants This is the process, as we have already 
seen, adopted by our own commentators, and in no way renders it 
obligatory upon us to accept any thing but the leading figures pure 
and simple , to test, therefore, the consistency of the results he 
arrives at, we must compare pnor and subsequent statistics 

Tho true amount of Bahar’s revenue is now completely demon- 
strated and established by the new definition of the “Tanga 4 ' as 
of a rupee The gradual increment upon Akbar’s early return of 
the thirty ninth year (viz , £32,000,000) to £33,148,771 in later 
periods, and to £34,900,000 in the fifty first year, is consistent in 
the several gradational sums, and leads naturally up to AurangzCb’s 
improved revenues of £38,719,400 1 The question we have now 
to decide is, can the second and third of these totals be reduced 
with any seeming reason to one half, or tho sums represented by 
a computation of tho original totals at ^ of a rupee ? 

If Niz£m ud dfn’s total of £32,000,000, expressed in now 
positively ascertained values, refers to Akbar's land revenue alone 
(m 1593 a d ), as it would seem to do, and Aurangzeb 1 B unquestioned 
modem currency (or rupee) income of £38,719,400 represents tho 
parallel increase m the chargo upon the land incident to the en- 
hanced wealth of the country and irregularly extended boundaries, 
the reduction of Akbar’s 0,98,00,00,000 damt, the sum returned 
for a n 1C05, into £17,450,000, seems to ho altogether mad 
missiblc It is true that Ahbar professes to have abandoned taxes 
in amount “equal to tho quit-rent of Hindustan” (p 432), but 
that rent-charge throughout remained unaffected , these cesses x ero 

Kibu** t* 4Htl ' L**- 4 * grand total of the contenti of 

££*** riam ’'* r . ,tduct ’ 1 “‘o nip«a, u defined at 19, 83,48, CCC| or 

*pt Cat/oa ■ total, though hi* detailed «ms do not quite accord with 
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confessedly outside the fixed state demand on the land. And 
Anpangzeb in his turn realized from similar sources, according to 
Catron, a sum which in like manner doubled the normal (land) 
revenue of the empire. A still more approximate test of compara- 
tive values is furnished by the computed revenues of an inter- 
mediate period, under Shah Johan, in 1648 a.d., when the accounts 
were still kept in the conventional dams. These are stated hy ’AM 
al Hamid to have amounted in all to the sum of 8,80,00,00,000 dams. 

I need not repeat the arguments already advanced in favour of 
the inference that theje were doulh dims, hut the question may be 


the aggregate famished in his text. I hare tabulated these returns for facility of 
reference. 


1. 

Dehli ... 






1,2.1,50,000 rupees. 

2 

Agrah ... 



... 



2,22,03,550 

„ 

3. 

I.&hor ... 






2,33,05,000 

„ 

4. 

Ajmlr ... 

... 





2,19,00,002 


6. 

Gajar&t 







2,33,95,000 


6. 

Mfilwah 



... «. 



99,06,250 

„ 

7. 

Bib&r ... 




... 

... 

1,21,50,000 


8. 

Mnli&n ... 






60,25,000 


9. 

Kibul ... 






32,07,250 

„ 

10. 

Tata ... 






60,02,000 

„ 

11 

Dakar ... 






24,00,000 

„ 

12. 

Urecha ... 






57,07,500 

„ 

13. 

Kashmir 

... 





35,05,000 

„ 

14. 

AUah&b&d 






77,33,000 

„ 

15. 

Dakhan 






1,62,04,750 

„ 

16. 

Berir ... 






1,58,07,600 

„ 

V5. 

Kandes 






1,11,05,0011 

„ 

18. 

Bagla na 





... 

68,85,000 


19. 

Mandfi i 






72,00,000 


*20. 

Bengal ... 






4,00,00,000 


21. 

Ujain ... 







2,00,00,000 

„ 

22. 

Bajmahal 



... ... 



1,00,50,000 

„ 

23. 

llijspiir 



... ... 

... 


5,00,00,000 

„ 

24. 

Golconda 






5,00,00,000 

38,62,46,802 
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put broadly on its own merits, and apart from any foregone con- 
clusion— does the sum of £22,000,000 (8,80,00,00,000 — 40 — 10) 
or the higher amount of £44,000,000 (8,10,00,00,000 — 20 — 10) 
moro nearly accord with the clearly defined 6um of £38,719,400 
realized miB 1 697 ? was there anything in the history of the 
intervening half century to sanction the idea of on approximate 
advance of one third m the revenue during the period, ns implied 
in an increase of nearly seventeen milli ons, or is it more within 
the limits of common sense to suppose that the subsequent collections 
should have fallen off to the extent of 5\ millions ? Undoubtedly 
tho latter represents a less abrupt transition, and is in some degree 
accounted for by tho loss of Balhh, Kandahar, and Badaksbin, 
which figure for respectable sums in Shdh Johdn’s list, and the 
temporary possession of which may have largely influenced the 
general trado of India , but otherwise the provincial totals aro 
too little in unison to afford any very safe basis of extended 
companion. 

Finally, to set the question of approximate values completely at 
rest, I am able to produce tho unofficial but very matcnal testimony 
of Captain Itichard Hawlans, in support of my theory, regarding 
tho system of reckoning by double dams, to tho effect that mu 
1G09-1611 JnMngVa land revenue amounted to “50,00,00,000 
rupees” (£50,000,000) 1 Our countryman dealt in round numbers 
and refers to no authontntive data, so that his leading figures may 


“ Tfcs yearly beotne ofbl* crown hod is 50 erne of rnptu, erer^erore 
* 100 lack *nil errry lack Is 100 ihooiand rupuu Sid# Dot*—' The rttpia 1» 
tui\ ng , some sij 2 , u some 2s to— Pnrthis, { 21G 
3 ^ ■ A J tnfr m IB 1015, ndrerts incidentally to 

\ ‘ la ‘be follawwg tens* —* la mentis be doubtlcsi eietedi 

. ^ ** 1 *r»lan or any 1-uVra rnoev, the turn* I dare not name — 

ArtkW^P of Css tert cry la ChanLUl . \ oyaje., L p CJ5 
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be open to canvass , but the fact of rupee estimates being found 
intruding thus early upon the domain of the normal dam, enables 
us to chech anew the relative values of the dam currency by the 
contemporaneous test of rupee equivalents Under this aspect, my 
case may be said to be fully made out , no explanation, within the 
range of probabilities, would suffice to reduce tho land revenues of 
1605 is to the single dam estimate of £17,450,000, m the face of 
n total of anything like an ordinary annual income of £50,000,000 
tt 1609-1611 ad 


In conclusion, I recapitulate the contrasted returns of the nine 


penoda 


Sllrer Tiakihs (or fiopeej) 


Ffruz Shah, a n 1351-1388 6,08,50,000 

B^bar, a d 1526-1530 2,60,00,000 

Akbar, a d 1593 32,00,00,000 

Akbar, estimated later returns 33,14,87,772 

Akbar, ad 1605 34,90,00,000 

Jahangir, ad 1609-1611 . 50,00,00,000 

JaMngir, A D 1628 35,00,00,000 

Shdh Jahan, a o 1648 . .. 44,00,00,000 
Aurangz^b, ad 1697 .. . 38,71,94,000 


£ sterlios at 2r per rupee 

6.085.000 

2.600.000 

32.000. 000 
33,148,777 
34,900,000 

50.000. 000 

35.000. 000 

44.000. 000 
38,719,400 


Aurangz6b’3 total revenue from vanoua sources, 77,43,88,000 
silver tankabs (or rupees), at 2* per rupees £77,438,800 sterling 


I Parebant turn ipsi hoe pnmneue Kandahaer , Kabul, Kassamier , 
Ghasseme, £ Benazacd, Guzaratta, Sinde, sire Tat la, Ganihets, 
Brampor, Barar, Bengdla, Onxa, Ode, 2Ta!ouru, Agra, Belly, cum 
suis limitibus & quibus animus census colligitur, uh constat e 
rationah. Begis Achabar , vx Arcb A xenu Carer, Dam, id cst, si ad 
tangos cxi gas m Areb and xi-ix Carer tangarum , sire secundum 
monctam regm, xx tan gas in singulas rupias computando, aut i 
Carer tangarum in v lack rnpiar xvn Carer A xlv Back rupia 
rum atque umversus hie annuns census in ^Magnates, Ducesque & 
stipendia mBitum cffunditur Do Thesaims a Itege Achabare re- 
lictis alibi diximns 
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II. General revenue return for the twentieth year of the reign of 
Shdh Jahan (a.d. 1648), from the “Badshdh Hamah” of ’Ahd al 
Hamid, Ldhori. The test adds, that at the death of Jahdngfr, 
in A.r. 1628, tho Land Revenue) of the State only amounted to 
700,00,00,000 ddms, or £35,000,000. Various satisfactory causes 
are enumerated to explain the increaso under Shah Jahan. 1 


1. 

Dehli ... 





.. 1,00,00,00,000 dims. 

2. 

Agrah ... 





.. 90,00,00,000 „ 

3. 

Labor ... 





.. 90,00,00,000 „ 

4. 

Aj rnir ... 





.. 60,00,00,000 „ 

5. 

Raulatabad 





.. 65,00,00,000 „ 

6. 

Berur ... 





.. 55,00,00,000 „ 

7. 

Ahmaddbdd 





.. 53,00,00,000 „ 

8. 

Bengal ... 





.. 50,00,00,000 „ 

9. 

Allahabdd 





.. 40,00,00,000 „ 

10. 

Bihir ... 


... 



.. 40,00,00,000 „ 

11. 

Mdlwah 





.. 40,00,00,000 „ 

12. 

Khan (Ids 





40,00,00,000 „ 

13. 

Oude ... 





.. 30,00,00,000 „ 

14. 

Telinganah 





.. 30,00,00,000 „ 

16. 

Hultdn ... 





.. 28,00,00,000 „ 

16. 

Orissa ... 





.. 20,00,00,000 „ 

17. 

Kabul ... 





.. 16,00,00,000 „ 

18. 

Kashmir 





.. 15,00,00,000 „ 

19. 

T»tah ... 





.. 8,00,00,000 „ 

20. 

Balkh ... 





.. 8,00,00,000 „ 

21. 

Kandahar 





.. 6,00,00,000 „ 

22. 

Badakhshan ... 




.. 4,00,00,000 „ 

23. 

Baglanah 

... 




.. 2,00,00,000 „ 

8,80,00,00,000 


0l i at iV per rupee, 44,00,00,000 rupees, £44,000,dbo. 


hat 8 8Ummai 7 a7 «age, and not an absolute or fonnal return 

rein ,v., ' WOrt ^' M t * le attenjatire rate at the commencement of th 

ao^.r t “‘T - ft. peer) bad ««„ to officio 

“ for both periods. — Calcutta r„.i„ ton, a. 
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HI. “ Ce que nous avons dit jusqu’icy, est un prejuge favorable 
pour rendre crumble ce que nous allons dire. Sans doute on ne sera 
plus suipris des immenses revenus que lellogol recueille de sesEt3ts. 
En void la lisle tiree des archives de PEmpire. L’6tat du produifc 
de ce grand Donainc, que PEmperew possede loi seul dan3 toute 
l’etendue’ de sa Souvexainete, etoit, en Pannee 1697, tel que nous 
l’allons representer. Pour en avoir Pintelligence, il faut*suppo«er 
deux chores. Premierement, que tons les Eoiaumes de PEmpire se 
diviseut en Sarcas, qui veut dire, provinces; que les Sareas se 
divisent encore en Parganas, c’est-a-dire, en Gouvemcmcns dans 
VitenduS S’une Province. Ce sont, a proprement parlor, des son- 
fenncs. Becondement, il faut supposer, que scion la maniere de 
compter dans PIndoustan, un carol vaut cent lags, c’cst-a-dire, dix 
millions; & qu’un lag Taut cent mille roupies : Enfin que les 
roupies valent a pen prSs t rente sols, monnoye de Prance. Le 
Poiaume de Lely a dans son Gouvemement Imit Sarcas, & deux 
cens vingt Parganas, qui rendent tin carol, vingtcing lags cinquante 
miUe roupies (1,25,50,000 rupees). Le Roiaume d’Acna compte 
dans son enceinte quatorze Sarcas, & deux cens soixante &, dix~ 
liuit Parganas. Ds rendent d PEmpercur, deux carols, lingt-deux 
lags trois mille cinq cens cinquante roupies (2,22,03,550 rupees). 
Ou trouve dans l’6tendue da Itoiaume de Labor, cinq Sarcas, 
& trois cens quatorze Pargana«, qui rendent deux carols, t rente- 
trois lags 4’ cinq mille roupies (2,33,05,000 rupees). Lo Roiaume 
d’Asmir, ses Sarcas & Parganas paient, deux carols, dix-neuf lags 
£y deux roupies (2,19,00,002 rupees). Celni de Gnzuratte, qui 
dans son enceinte renferme neuf Sarcais & dix-neuf Parganas, 
donne a PEmpercur deux, carols, trente-irois lags qualre-cingt 
quinze mille roupies (2,33,95,000 rupees). Le Itoiaumo de ilalna, 
divise en onze Sarcas & en deux cens cinquante petits Parganas, 
ne rend que quaire-cingt dix-neuf hqs, six mille deux cens cinquante 
roupies (99,06,250 rupees). On compte dans le Roiaume de Bear 
huit Sarcas & deux cens quarante-dnq petits Parganas. L’Empereur 
en tiro trn carol, tingl-^-un laqs §■ cinquante mille roupies (1,21,50,000 
rupees) Les quatorze Sarcas partagez en quatre-vingt seize Par- 
ganas duRoiaumc de ifultan, ne donnent a PEmpercur que cinquante 
lags 4 * cingt-cinq miUe roupies (50,25,000 rupees). Le Rotaumo de 
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Cabul, divi$<5 cn trente-cinq Parganas, ne rend que tren(e-aeux hqt , 
$• sept mile deux cent cinquante roupies (32,07,250 rupees). Le 
Roiaume de Tata paye soizanie hqt, §' deux milk roupies (60,02,000 
rupees); & celui de Bacar, seulemcnt u'ngt-quatre laqs (24,00,000 
rupees). Dans de Roiaume d’TJrecha, quoiqu’on compte onze Sar- 
cas & un assez grand notnbre do Parganas, on ne paye quo m- 
quante-sept laqs, 4' sept mills cinq cent roupies (57,07,500 rupees). 
Les quarantc-six Parganas da Roiaume Cachemire, ne rendent que 
irente-anq laqs, ^ cinq milk roupies (35,05,000 rupees). LcRoiaumo 
d’DIaras arec ses dtpendances rend toixante 4' dix-tept hqt. S' trente - 
huit milk roupies (77,38,000 rupees). Le Roiaume do Decan, qu’on 
diviso cn lmit Sarcas & en eoixante &. dix-neuf Parganas, paie «n 
carol, sotxante-§ -deux laqs, S' quatre mtlle sept cent cmquantt roupies 
(1,62,04,750 rupees). Au Roiaume de Barar, on compte dix Sarcas 
& cent quatrc-vingt-onze petits Parganas. L’Empcrcur en tire un 
carol, cmqmnte-huxt laqs, ^ sept milk cinq cent roupies (1,58,07,500 
rupees) Lo grande province de Candis, quo nous mettons icy but 
le pied des Roiaumes, rend au Mogol «n carol, onze laqs «$* m ^ e 
roupies (1,11,05,000 rupees). Lo Roiaume do Baglana a quannte- 
trois Targanas L’Empereur cn tire souante-fr-hutt laqs, quatre- 
vmgt-cinq milk roupies (08,85,000 rupees). On nc payc au Roiaume 
do Nando quo soixanle-$ -douza hqt (7 2,00,000 rupees). Dans cclui 
do Bengalc on donno & PEmpcreur quatre carols (4,00,00,000 rupees) 
Le Roiaume d’Ugen rend deux carols (2,00,00,000 rupees). Cclui 
dcRagcmnlial tin carol, etnquanle milk roupies (1,00,50,000 rupees). 
L’Empemir cxige du Roiaume dc Yisapour & d'uno partie de la 
Provinco do Carnnttc cinq carols (5,00,00,000 rupees). Enfin le 
Roiaume dc Golconde Sz une autre parti oslc Carnatic rend au o d cinq 
carols (5,00,00,000 rupees) Lo tout supputfi fait trait cent quatre - 
rin jl-iept millions roupies cent quat re-ring t-quatorze imlk 
(33,71,91,000 rupee*, or £38,719,100). Ainn a prendre 1(» 
toupies dcs Indcs pour trento sols ou environ de notre tuopnoyc 
do France, *le Domaine do 1’Empercur ITogol lui produit tous 
les ant, einj cent quatre-ringl millions, sept ecus quatre-cingt oust 
•ait/s htrts. Outre cca minus fixes du Domaine, qu’on tire seulo 
CU, * t dfs fruit* do la tirre, le ensuil de I’Empiro cst une autre 
wu«e d c ricUsjc* poor l’Empexcur. 1*. On ixigc tous les ons un 
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tnbnt par teto do tons Ics Indicns idolatres Comme la xaort, les 
voyages, & Ics fuitcs do ccs aneiens habitans do l’lndoustan, en 
rcndent lo nombro inccrtain, on lo dimuiue bcaucoup k I’Empcrcur 
Les gouverncura profited do lcur d{guisement 2® Toutcs les 
marchandise«, quo les Nggocians Idolatres font transporter, payent 
anx Louannes cinq pour cent do leur valenr Oramgzcb a exempts 
lea Mahometans do ccs Bortc9 d’impotg 3° Le bbmchissago do 
cettc multitude infimo do toiles qu’on traraillo aux Indes, cst 
encore la mati&ro d un tribut 4®- La mmo do diamana payc a 
l’Empercur une grouse Eommc H cxigc pour lui les plus beaux 
& les plus parfaits , e'est-d diro tous ceux qm sont an deasus do 
trots Jiutl 5°- Les ports de mcr, & parttculi^rcment ceux do 
Sindi, de Parocha, de Surattc, &. do Cambaye, sont taxez d do 
grosses sommes Snratto ecul rend ordinairemcnt i rente laqs 
pour les droits d’cntr^cs, & onze laqs pour Ie profit dcs monnoyes 
qu'on y fait battre G° Touto la coto do Coromandel, 
et les Torts situcz sur les bortls du Gauge, produiscnt de 
gm revenus au Sonverain 7°* Co qui les nugmente mfiniment 
e’est l’bentago qu’il pcrqoxt umversellement do tous scs Sujets 
Mahometans qui sont a sa soldo , tous les meublcs, tout 1 argent, 
& tous les effets de cclui qm meurt, oppcrtiennent do droit d 
1’Empereur Par Id les femmes des Govemcurs de Provinces <1 des 
Generaux d armies, sont souvent rcduites a une pension modiquo, 
& leurs enfanB, s Os sont 6an3 m4ntc, sont reduits a la mendicite 
8° Lestnbutsdes ftnjas sent assez considerables pour tcxnr placo 
panrn les prmcipaux revenus du Mogol Tout co easuel dePEmpire, 
^gale, a peu pres, ou eurpasso meme les immensca nchesses que 
l'Empereur percent des seuls*fonds de terre de son Domaine On 
eat I to Ml sans donte d’unc si prodigieuse opulence, mais ll faut 
consider quo tant de nchesses n entre dans les tr^sors du Mogol, 
quo pour en sortir tous les aus, du moms en partie, & pour couler 
une antsa fois sur ses terres La moitie de 1 Empire subsiste par 
lea liberalitez du Pnnce, ou du xaoina elle est a ses gages Outre 
ce grande nombre d Ofiiciers &. de Soldats qui ne vivent que de la 
paye, tous lea Paisans de la campagne, qui ne laboured que pour 
le Souvernin sont noums d ses frais <£. presque tou3 les Artisans 
des villes, qu’on fait trarailler pour le Mogol, Bont paiez du Tresor 

29 
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Imperial On conjecture a*sez quelle est la dependance des Sujets, 
& par consequent quelle est leur deference pour leur Maltrc 


IV. “ Memoire outlie a inserer dans mon premier Ouvrage pour 
perfechonner la Carte de^l’Indoustan, et savour les Herenus 


du Grand Mogol 


1 Dehli 

1,95,25,000 

2 Agra 

2,52,25,000 

3 Labor ••• 

2,46,95,000 

4 Hasmir 1 ... ... ... 

2,19,70,000 

5 Gujarfit (Ahmadabad) 

1,33,95,000 

6 Kandahar 3 

19,92,500 

7 Malwab 

91,62,500 

8 Patna or BibSr 

95,80,000 

9 Allalidbad 

94,70,000 

10 Oude 

68,30,000 

11 Multdn ... 

1,18,40,500 

12 “ Jagannat M 

72,70,000 

13 Kashmir 

3,50,000 

14 Kabul 

32,72,500 

15 Tata 

23,20,000 

16 Aurangabad 

1,72,27,500 

17 “Yarada” 

1,68,75,000 

18 Kbandes 

1,85,50,000 

19 Tikugana 3 

68,85,000 

20 Bagnala 1 

5,00,000 


Its 82,59,14,500 or £22,591,450 


— Benner s Yopges, Amsterdam, 1724, to! u., p 354 


* Qui appnrtient 1 an Raja, donne an roi do tnbut, etc 

* Chiefly under Persia , Pcrgunnahs remaining to India pay os abovf 

1 Talcngand, qui confine ou Royauma do Golltonda dn cdtd de Slassipatan, » 
quarantc trois Pragnaa ” 

4 Bignala qui confine am terns da Portugais ct am montagnea de Betagi, c* 
Itnja quia saccagtf Sourate, a dem Serltara, hmt Pragnas " 
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YThciu the letter « occuts after the pages, it signifies that the reference u to 
a noto m the page specified. 


A BD-AL-HAI, one of the editors of 
tho Calcutta edition of the “Taba- 
1/it t-N/isin," 7 6 

AM ul Hamid Lihona “Bi&>h6h 
Nfimah ” 446 

*Ahd ul-Kidir Badioni, 329 
Abtibakr bin Zafar Khin 301 , (twenty- 
second king), re»um^of the reign of, 
303, coins of. Nos 256-360, pp 
304, 305 , posthumous coin of, 30o 
AMI Fatal, 254 it, passim 
Abu'l rath Al M utazid, an Egyptian 
Khahf, who bestowed robes of 
honour on FSrfij Sb&h, and his son 
Fath Kb in, 20? 

Abtil Fazls “A in i- Altban,” 78 n, 
patstn, his returns of Akbar’s 
revenues, 388, 432, his details 
regarding AVbar’s S'hamahs, 421 
Abu] Feda, the Arabic text of, relating 
to Saif ud din Hasan Karlagh, 93 « 

*' Aehin,” explanation of the term, 69 
•'Adil Khin a son of Shir Sh&h, 401 n , 
history of, 410 

Alimad Kb in, governor of Mabrfili 
and Mdwit, 338" . 

Ahmad SbSh I , a Bahraini king, 341 
Ahmad SbSh II ,a Bahmani king, 341 
Ahmad Shhh, a king of Gu^arit, 350 , 
com of (woodcut), No 307, p 352 , 
corns of, p 353 

Ahmad Shah, Kutb nd dm, a king of 
G unfit, 351 , com of, p 353 
“ Aibtg,” note on the spelling of the 
name of 32 n 

Ajmir, Col Lees e translation of the 
epigraph on the mosque at, 25 
Akbar, Jus confession of the supremacy 
of female rule, 204 n, bis copper 
com equivalent to two ddms, 3t>9, 
his difficulty in the introduction of his 


Akban gaz, 373; bis eventual 
adoption of tho ll&hi go:, 373, 
Attar's coins, Nos 329, 330 (wood- 
cut), pp 382, 333 , the amount of 
his revenues not uncertain, 388, 
Nuini-ud din Ahmad s return of 
Akbar s revenues m the year 1693 
x.v , 338 , AbGl Foil s return for 
the rear 1594 a p , 338 , tho weight 
of Akbar# rupee and Jat&li, 40o , 
the number of copper ddms cquiva- 
lent to a jrupeo in his time, 407 , 
tho number of rain equal to a ddm 
in his time, 409 , Akbar s coin3go, 
418, his gold coins enumerated, 
418-420, bis silver and copper 
corns, 421 , bis practice of keeping 
ddnu in bags ready for tbo purpose 
of making gifts, 421 , reasons why 
Akbar issued his Sihansah corns, 
422, 423, Akbar s remodelled and 
reconstructed coinage, 418-423, re- 
lative values of the prcc 003 metals 
m his time, 424, 425 , his complete 
scheme of Seigniorage, 426, 427 , 
the geographical distribution of his 
provincial mints, 427, 428, his 
mint charges, 427 , average prices of 
provisions \n Akhot s reign , 429 , 
compared with pnees in tho reigns 
of other Indian monarchs, 430, 
the weight of his official man 429 , 
comparative cost of labour in his 
time, 430, Akbar’e revenues ad- 
verted to for the determination of 
the real amount of the taxes imposed 
upon his Indian dominions, 431 , his 
abolition of certain taxes, 433, list 
of the provinces in his dominions, 
with the amount of the revenue 
yielded hy each, 433, 434, his 
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revenues tabulated with those of 
other Indian monarch? for the pur- 
pose of comparison, 435 , information 
ns to his revenues reproduced in full, 
439-445, De LaetB test of the 
yalues of the currcneie8 in which 
Akbar s revenue returns were framed, 
439, 445, Akbar' s revenues in the 
year 1605 a d , and his tsUmaied 
later revenues 445 

Akban gaz, compared vnth the gaz of 
Sikandar L6di, 373 

Akdhlah, Ztl Barm s description of, 
263 n 

'Alam Sh&h (thirty first king), 338, 
coins of Nos 297-302, pp 339,340 
’Al!i nd dm All Shhh, sixth king of 
Bengal, 264, coin of, No 221, p 
265 

*A1& ud-din, a Gehldt king of M£war, 
3o6 

’A1& nd din, an uncle of Ibrihlm 
Lddi 376 

’Alft ud-dm the nephew and son in- 
law of Jalkl nd-dln Finiz Sh&h, 144 
Alh ud-dm II., a Bahmam king, 341 , 
com of. No 304 (woodcut), p 343, 
eoira of, 345 

'Aik lid din III ,a Bahmam king, 341 
’All-ud dm Husain Jah&nsoz, an uncle 
of Muizz-ud-din Mflhammad bm 
Skm, 10 

’Aik ud dm Mas add (eighth long), 
summary of the reign of, 120 , coma 
of, Nos 97-105, pp 122-124 
A1& ud-dm Muhammad bm Taka«h, 
an alien contemporary of Shams-ud- 
dm \ltamsh on Indian soil, 85, 
Coins of, Nos 61, 62 (woodcut), 63- 
68 (woodcutl, 69, 70, pp 86-90 
’Alh ud din Muhammad, Khwinnm. 
16 n 

’Ala ud-din Muhammad Sh6h (fonr- 
teenth king), history of. 156 etc , 
his Arches at the Kutb MinSr (wood- 
eut), 156 , his assumption of the title 
“SccondAlexandor/ 18$, his adalti, 
159, his enforced rates of prices! 
ICO, coma of, Nos 130-138, pp 
Jwcnptmn (0) of at tho 
Kntb Minir, 173, Mir Khusrfi s 
account of edifices erected by All- 
nd-dln 173 1 

“Ttrlkh-ul-nind,” and 

47«, /u„in, his list of 
the Bmlmun kings of Kabul, 57 
din ft at ™P or ?*? of Shams-ud- 

., 1 u c r. h 00 Ind “" So »l. «6 

AU BhJr Khim . ‘^TuhfsUul-Kirfm,- 


details from regarding the tributaries 
of Kubach&h, 99 n 

Allygurh, Inscription (K) on the 
lllnaret at 129 
“ Amara Eosha,” 362 n 
Amir, remarks on the use of the word 
on early Dehhwalat, 51 n, 136 w 
Amfr iiusrti’s poem “Eirin-ns- 
S adam, ’ 140 n 

Ananga Pila Deva, a Tuar king of 
Dehli, 68 , com of, No 32, p 69 
(see also p 55) 

AncientEgyphanweights SeeTinLis 
of "Weights and Measures 
Ancient Indian weights See Tables 
of Weights and Measures 
Anderson s (Colonel W ) return of the 
exchange rate of silver and copper 
in Shfr Sh5h s tune, 410 n 
Anonymous Coins, 383, average weight 
of, 384, Nos 331-339. pp 385,386 
An w Slab, a district retamed waste for 
hunting purposes by Jirtiz Bh&h, 
270 « 

’Ar&m Sh&h (third long), notice of, 40 , 
coma of. Nos 26, 27, p 40 
Arb, definition of the, 432 n. 

Archers pay, 430 , 

Argfin, spoken of by Marco Polo as 
king of India, 175, coins of, Nos. 
139, 140, pp 175, 176 
Aakan Mlna,governorof Sambha! 379 
A? oka, removal of the ld(3 of by Finiz 
Sh&h, 292 , present position of one 
of them, 293 n. 

Coins of Finiz Shih, 282 
Dehh coins, 368 
Dehli and Bengal Coins 115 
Muhammadan Coins 324 
Astley s * \ oyages ” 49 n * 

Atharva Pan'isht*, an anlhonty on 
ancient Indian weights, 221« 
Aurangzfb silver medal of 390, 423 «, 
his revenues tabulated with those Of 
other Indian monarehs for com- 
parison. 435 , full information relax- 
ing to liu revenues, 439, 442, 446 , 
his revenue in A D 1697, tabulated 
with those of other Iudiau monarch*, 
445, Catron's account of his land 
revenues, 417—150 

'Xzim Humiylin, governor of Khlinjar, 


JD tabular statement of the events 
in hi* reign, 378, his account of 
the distribution of power m India, 
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378 n , the extent of Lie dominions, 

379 n , coins of, Nos 323, 324, p 

380 , introduction of Bokhirn money 
into India by, 384 , lus Indian 
revenue 387 , Erskine s remarks on 
Bibar a Indian revenue, 3S7 ti 390 , 
his revenues compared with those of 
other monarchs, 435, 445 

Bad&om a derivation of the word 
“Altamsh,* 44, Badioms wort, 
107 n passim 

Baghdid, the Khali f of, recognizes 
fiham3 ud-dm Altamsh as a Sove- 

Bahifur Nihir, a governor of Old 
Dehli, 313 «. 

Bah id nr Shib fourth king of Bengal, 
history of, 197 , coins of, Nos. 169, 
170, p 201 

Bahadur Shih, a king of Gnjartt, 350 , 
coins of, 353 

Bahidnr Shib, a pretender to the 
throne of Bengal, 416 
Bahft ud-dm Balkan, Ulugh Khin, the 
vastr of Nisir ud-din Mahtndd, 124 
Bahmaru Kings of the DaVhsn, list of 
the, 340 ,. extent of their territories 
at the death of Hasan GaDgo, 341 , 
division of their dominions, 342, 
then coins, skeleton hat of, pp 345, 
346 

Bahrim, the guardian of Akbar, 416 
Bahrim Chobfa, the general of Hor 
mazd, son of Naushlrwiu the Great 
of Persia, 34 n 

Bahrim Khin, a governor of the 
district of Sonirg&on, 262 
Baihaki s “ Tirlkh - U3 - Saboktigto,'' 
51 n 

Baker a (Lieutenant) “ Line of levels 
between the Jumna and Satlage 
Rivers, • in the Journal of tne 
Asiatic Society of Bengal 294 n 
Barbak bin Buh)61 L6dt, aeon of Bohldl 
L6di, governor of Jaunpfir 320, 
king of Jaunpilr 365 , com of (wood 
cut) No 322, p 377 
Barley, the prices of, 160, 260, 283,429 
Bam re, Mr, an engraver of coins, 
211 « 

Bayley 8 (Mr W H )MS Notes 163 n 
Benares, inscription (S ) of FInSz Shih 
at, 286 , description of buildings at, 
by Messrs Home and Sliemng 2S8 
Bengal, list of the rulers and kings of, 
8, the provincial coinage of 109, 
supposed invasion of by Changiz 
Khin, contradicted, 121 n, con- 
temporary coinage of, 146 , pedigree 


of the kings of, 148, the mints of, 
150-154 , coinage 193, 261 
Benner a “ Voyages," 390 n, passim , 
his list of the provinces in Aurang- 
zeb’s dominions with the amount of 
the revenue yielded by each, 450 
Bhinpflr a mint city of Shir Shih, 401 
Bibi Jind Vadi mentioned in Mohan 
Lil a account of ITchh, 94 n 
Bildirs wages 430 
Bird a “ History of Gujarit," 350 n, 
passim 

Blochmann a article on the “Antiquities 
of PandOa, ’ 151 n , his translation 
of the ' Am i-Akban,’ 360, passim 
Bokhira Money Tables, in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 49n 
Bricklayers wages, 430 
Bnggs a “ Ferishtah,’ 26 n, passim , 
derivation of thenaroe“Alfcamsb, 1 43 
Buchanan a “ Works, 397 n 
Buhler (G ) m the Journal of the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 362 n 

Bahlbli, a com issued by Buhldl L6di, 
359, NdrulHaWiB remarks on 360 
Bnhl61 L6di, governor of Lihor and 
Suhlnd, 336, 337 (thirty -second 
king), 357 , coins of) Nos 311 316 
pp 368, 359 , assays of coins of, 
359 , note on the coins o£ 359 
Burdwiu, a mahdl in the province of 
Shariiibid the site of, 399 
Bornouf ’« “ Introduction & 1 Histoiro 
Buddhi8me ’ 362 n 
Butkhinaa “Idol Temples,” 45 n 
Butter [Gh(), the pnee of 160,283 429 

C AMPBELL (Mr C J ), in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal 261 n 

Campbell a (Mr C SI plan of Ali- 
ud-dln Muhammad So an s intrench 
ment in tbe Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 175 » * Notes 
on the History and Topography of 
the Ancient Cities of Dehli,' 284 n, 

Campbell (Mr G ) \n the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal 332, 
Canals constructed by Finis shib,294 
Carpenters wages, 430 
Catrons “ Uistoire da 1 Srapiro 
Jfogol 390 n, passim, his account 
of the land revenues of Acnmgzfb, 
439, his lut of the pronnees in 
Annmgz5b a dominions, and the 
revenue yielded by each, 443 n, 
447-450 
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Chaboulet (M ), in the Revue Kumu- 
matique, 422 n. 

Chlhar Deva, a Chindel king General 
Cunningham s account of the coins 
of, 67 « , resume of the history of, 
67 , coins of (as paramountsovercign) , 
No 39, p 70, (as tributary to Shums- 
ud din Altamsh), No 40, p 70 
(Mbar Der a, coin of, No 45, p 75 
Chands “Chronicle,” in Tods 
“Annals of Rajasthan," 18 n, passim 
Chindel dynasty, list of the kmgs of 
the, 65 

Changu Khin, his supposed invasion 
of Bengal in 642 A h contradicted, 
121 n , coins of Nos 76-78, pp 
01, 92 

Chirigh Debit, inscription (IL) of Firtiz 
8h4h at, 286 

Chitang, a eacrcd nver of tho Brah- 
mans, 295 n 

Chitor, Tod s description of the pillar 
of victory at, 351, (woodcut of), 
355 

Chobin, Colebrookc on the orthography 

Cfimam, fine lime plaster, 310 
Chunir, Hindi inscription in the fort 
of, 196 « 

Churchill s " Voyages," 152 n, passim 
Cows — For full references to coins, 
see under the various rulers specified 
Colebrooke, his orthographies of the 
names “ Chohan" and “ Dehli,” in 
the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 66 n , in “ Asiatic 
Researches,” 61 n, passim 
Collections or Coins — See note at 
the end of the Preface, p x 
Colvin a (CoL), ** Notice ot the Chitang 

Comments on the use of the word 
Khahfah on coins, 88 n 
Cooper s “ Handbook to Dehli," 3 
Cope a (Mr ) description of the Kalin 
Masjid at Dehli, 273 « . 

Coni walks s (Lord) injurious measure, 
the “Perpetual Settlement, ’ 436 n 
Cowells (Prof E B) determination 
of the date when SIu izz ud din Kai- 
d out to meet his father, 
" t his anal) us 0 f the “Kiran- 
us S»dam, 140 n 
iPiV-J 1 * 11 ** remarks on, by 
^tutah the Ain i-Akban, Sir II 

„ nam!lto P n " no' n M lu „ Eeime11 

“ ' th - e Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 374 


Creighton's (H.) “Ruins of Gour," 
152 « 

Croix’s (M. Pctu do la) “ Timur Ecc," 
85 fi, passim 

Cunningham's (Major-General) exami- 
nation of the com bearing the joint 
names of Mu'izz-ud-din Muhammad 
bin Sim and Prithvl Rija, 17 » , 
his “ Arch ecological Report to the 
Government of India " 19 n, passim , 
his reading of the date on inscription 
C , 22 h , bis “Gwalior Inscriptions," 
63 n , his list of the kings of the 
Cbhndcl dynasty, 65 »» , bis article 
“ Coins of the mne Nigas, etc.," 
67 «, his transenpt of the legible 
portion of an inscription of Sbams- 
ud din Altamsh, 80 , his detection of 
dates on the Kibul coins, 123, his 
identification of Nandana, 125 n , his 
“Ancient Geography of India," 
372 n , his estimate of tho rats of 
Shir Shhh, 409, lus article “On 
the Indian IYmce Sophytcs," 410 « 

D A Asia de Joio de Barros, 152 « 
Damrts and Dims, Table showing 
the values of, 364 n 
Dargih of YCtsaf Katil, at Dehli, 
Inscription of Sikandar Lddi on, 370 
Dana Ku in, viceroy of. Bihir, 375 
Dana Khin L6di, governor of Sombhal, 
338 f». 

Da (id Khin L6di, governor of Biins, 
338 ti 

Dadd Shih, a Bahmani king, 341. 
Dadd Shih, a king of Gnjarit, 350 
Daulat Khin Lddi, 315, (twenty- 
seventh ruler), 325 , coins of, 326 
Danlat L6di, governor of pronnees in 
the Punjab, 376 

Defrfmery (M C ) one of the editors 
of the French edition of Ibn Batn- 
tah s Works, 162 ti 

Deguignes s “Histoiredes Huns," 93 n, 
passim 

“ Dehli Archmological Journal," 158 n, 
passim 

Dehli, boundaries of the empire of, 2 , 
the Kutb Minir at (woodcut), 21 , 
high state of civilization in, 204 «, 
tomb of Muhammad bin Farid at 
(woodcut), 334 , assay of Dehli and 
Bengal coins, 115 , List of Dehli coins 
assayed at the Calcutta Mint, 368 
Dehliwilas (coins) imitatedbyAltamsb, 
Kubichah of Sind, etc , 14 
De Laets “De Impens Mogul 
Mogolis,” 439 n, the Talue of his 
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statistical return of Attar's revenues, 
440 , his description of Attar's com 
values, 445 

De Sacy’s “Antiqmtds de la Perse,’ 
3o a, pat nm 

Dewal Devi, the wife of Khur Ehin, 
176 « 

D Herbelots “BibliothiqueOnentale, ’ 
253 m 

DiliwnrKh&n, governor of Dhir, 3 16 m 

Dll War Khin GhorS, a king of 
Milwah and Mandd 34 G 

D OLson’s “ Tableau de 1 Empire Otto- 
man, 85 n, passim 

Dorn's spelling of the name “Multin,” 
76 n, “Opuscule postura, B5 n, 
11 History of the Atgnans, ’ 357 

Dows ‘Hindustan,* 121 w passim 

Dozy b Arabic rendering of “ Mahmfid- 
pfir,' 47 n 

Du Haldes wort on China, 241 n, 
passim 

Dynasties — 

'Adil Shihi, 312 
Bahmam, 340 
Barid Shihi, 342 
Bengal, 8 
Cbindel, 65 n 
Egyptian Khalifr, 253 
Im&d Shihi, 312 
Gujorit, 350 
Hindiistin, 7 
JaunpQr, 820 
Kibui, 68 
Khirizraian, 85 
Eutb Shahs 342 
Milwah and Mandd, 34G 
Mfiwar, 336 
Lizim Shihi. 312 
Suhuttagln, 10 

E arliest Indian coinage, 

m Numismatic Chronicle, 226 n 
Egyptian Khalit, list of 2o8 , coins 
struct (by Muhammad bin Tughiak) 
m the names of, Nos 212-219, pp 
259, 260 

Egyptian Metrology, 362 
Egyptian weights See Tables op 
Weights and Measches. 

Eklmga, a temple near Oodiphr, 356 , 
th? patron divinity of the Gehlots, 
356 n 

Elliots (Sir H.) Historians of India, 
16 n, passim, his MS copy of 
AVbirfini s“Kindn, 47 n ‘Index 
to thB Muhammadan Historians of 
India, 60 n passim , hi3 4 Memoirs 
of the Races of the North west 


Presidency,” 66 n , hi3 “ Glossary of 
Indian Terms,” 110, passim 
Elliot* s (Sir Walter) note upon “ Star*,” 
169, his note on Tanlahs, 223 n 
Elphm'tone s “ Cobool,” 26 it, paisim , 
his ** Historv of India, 73 n, passim 
Epigraph on Mosque at Ajmtr, Colonel 
Lees's translation of, 25 
Erstine's “History of India,’ 49 n, 
pa mm, his note on the dentation 
of the word Tania, 49 n, his “Bihar 
and Huraiyiln," 84 « passim, his 
summary of Mongol and Tiirki tribes, 
84 n 

Enbrahdes, discovery of a Bactramcoin 
cf, description of 421 ti 
Ewer g (Walter) “ Inscriptions ’ 283 n 
Extent of the Muslim empire in India 
at the death of Mu izz ud-din Mu- 
hammad bin Sim, 12 

I FACSIMILES OF COINS — Mn- 
; hammad bra Sim, 17, 20 , TSi- 
ud din Ilduz 29 30 , Shams ud-din 
Altamsh 4G, Mahraid of Ghazni, 
48 n, Mas aid of Ghazni, 5S n, 
Pipala Biia Deva, 69 n, Malaya 
\ armma Deva, 74 , Shams ud-dfn 
Altamsh, 78, Nisir ud-din Mah- 
mfid Shah, 81 , ’Ali ud din Mn 
hammad bin Tab ash 87, 89 , Chan- 
giz Khin, 91 Saif nd-din Hasan 
Karlagh 95 , UzbegPai 99 , Nisir- 
ud-dln Mahmid 129 , Ghiis ud din 
Balban, 134 , Eutb ud dinMubirak 
Sbih, 179, Muhammad bin Tughiak, 
207, 203, 209, 210, 211, (in memory 
of his father, 212), 216, 219, 252 , 
FinSz Shah, 276 Firtiz Shah and 
his son Zafar, 300 , Muhammad bin 
FinSz, 308, Ibrihlm of Jaunpir, 
321 , Mabmdd I of the Dakhan, 
342 , *Ali ud din II of the Dak- 
han 343 , Hosira ud-din Hdshang 
of Milwah, 347 , ’Ali nd din Mah- 
mhd of Milwah, 347 bhmad Shih 
of Gujarit, 352, Mahmid bin Latif 
of Gnjarit, 352, Ibrihim L6di, 
377, Birbak of Jannpur, 377, 
Akbar, 383 , Shir Shih, 394, 39o, 
396,398 401, Jalil Shih of Bengal, 
417 

Faihr ud din JOni, son of Ghizi Beg 
Tughiak, 185 

FaUtr ud-dra Muhirak Shih, fifth 
king of Bengal, 262 , com of. No 
220, p 263 

Farhat nl Mull, viceroy of Guiarit, 
350 
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" Fans e Sours," 350 n 
Fath Khin, ion of FIrtiz Shih, 237 , 
coins bearing their names conjointly, 
240—2-44 pp 29S, 203 
Fell i (Captain E ) copy of on inscrip- 
tion at Hunt, CO w 

Fcrgnsson’s “Handbook of Archi- 
tecture," 9, p<u*m (See IUustra- 
tiocs ) 

Femer s “ Cararnn Joniyicjs.’ 187 " 
Flrtizibld, a Bengal mint city, 151, 
ute of, 292, removed of the court 
from Dehli to the new city of that 
name by Ffrdx 8b ih, 292 
Ftnlz Khan a ion of Isl&tn Shih, 414 
Firli 8 VAh s ‘Futhhht \ FU&tBhih,' 
27 n , (twentieth king), history 
of, 269, etc , beneficial measures 
adopted by, 271 », public works 
e zeeuted br, 273 289, coins of Nos 
223-232 (woodent), pp 274 276, 
233-237, pp 276, 277 , posthumous 
torn* of No* 238 239, p 277 , 
Shams l Siraj * account of tha un 

E rovements introduced in the circu- 
iting coinage of 278 , result of assay 
of coins of, 282, prices of grain 
dnnng the reign of 283 , Inscnp 
tions of (Q.) on the Kutb M inir, 283 
(R>, in Chirigh Dehli 286, (S) 
at Benares 280, coma bearing the 
names of Flrfz Shih and his ion 
Fath Khin, 230, Nos. 240 244, pp 
298 293 , coins beanng the names 
of Finlz Shih and his son Zafar, 
Nos. 245-219, pp COO 301, his 
revenues compared with those of 
other Indian monarch*, 435, 445 
Firdz Shih, a Bahmam king, 311, 
coins of p 345 

Fort of Selim Gnrh, at Dchli, erected 
dunng the reign of I slim Shih, 414 
Fraser's (J B) “Travels in Persia,’ 

Fnchns “ Becensio Numonnn Mu 
hammsdanonun,’ 85 n, peuttm 
Ffilid, a slave, 332 
Fuller’s (Major) translation of Zli ud 
dm Banu s “ Tirfkh i-FIrOz Shih,” 
160 



6 *^ 5 > w Kllta i governor of SamSmah, 


Ghkzi BegTnghlaV, 185 
Ghazin Kb in, the nephew of Kai 
KhitO, 241 

Ghazni position of, 26 n 
Ghf (butter) pnceofi 160, 233, 429 
Ghlis-ud-dlu, a Bahmani king, 341 
GMis-ud-din Balban (tenth king), 
history of, 131 , coins of, Nos 111, 
(woodent), 115, pp 134, 135, in- 
scription of (L.), 130 
GMis-ud din, elder brother of Mu izz- 
od-din Muhammad bin Sim, 10, 
corns bearing their joint names, Nos 
1-3 pp 12 13 

GMis-nd-dm Kbiljt, a king of Sfilwah 
and Mtn<j4, 316 , com* of 349 
Gbiis nd-dln Mohammad, a descendant 
of the Khalifof Baghdid AtHustan- 
I it billab, 257 n 

Gbiis nd-dln Tnghlak Shih (eighteenth 
king), history of, 180, coins of, 
Nos I67-1C5 pp 189-191, inscrip- 
tion of (P). 192 , the Fort of 
Tughlakibid erected by, 192 
Ohlis ud-din Tugblak Shih II 
(twenty-first king), notice of, 801, 
coins of. Nos 250-253, p 302. 
GhlispOr, a mint city of Bengal, the 
site of. 153 

Gladwin s translation of Ahhl Fail* 
“Ain i Akban,” 110 «, jkmiiw 
G oats’ flesh, the pnee ot, 429 
Gopilphr. of Rahtak, the damrh of, 
363 n 

Gonr, the ancient capital of Bengal, 
Jlinorct at (woodcut), 109 
GoTinda Chandra, a Bahtor of Kansuj, 
18 , com of, No 16, p 19 
Grain, coarsely ground, for horses, 
price of, 233 
Gram, pnee of, 283 
Grant Duff’s (Capt.) “ History of the 
Mahrattas,’ 184 n patum 
Gujurit, list of the Muhammadan 
sings of, 350 , the boundaries of, 
351, revenue of, 351 w 
Gunga Rhmptir, near Dmiipur, in 
scnption (N) of Rukn ua-dln K&i 
Kids found among the ruiH3 of, J49 
Gnrmnktlsar, inscription (L ) on the 
Jim l Mnsjidat, 136 
Gnthne s (Colonel), results obtained 
from an assay of Dehh and Bengal 
coins in the Enoch Bahir board, 1 15 

H AJI RAJAB BARKA’I, an 
Egyptian Ambassador, 256 n. 
Hill Ba id Samn, an Egyptian Am- 
bassador, 256 n 
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Hamid Khirt,c(«/r of 'Alam Shih, 339 
Hamilton s “ Hindustan," 111 «, 
fttuttm. 

Hanur, a Gehldt king of M6war, 356 
Hansi, inscription from, 60 «, dis- 
covery of corns at, (result of assay 
of 1 2 of them), 1 127 
Hardy’s (Mr Spence) ** Manual of 
Buddhism, ’ 862 « 

Hnnpil Stt U(ar 

Hasan Gango, a Bahmani kin*, 310 
Hasan "Niziml s‘Tij nl Mainr,’ 17», 
pamM , his evidence as to the date 
5S7 a h on an inscription (C ) at 
the Hath Mrnir, 23 n 
Haughton's (Col J C ) details of tho 
locality of the Kooch Bahtir hoard, 

148 it 

Hawkins’s (Richard) notice of tho 
treasures of Jahingtr, 425 «, 444 
Htsuh a toiir of Muhammad ’AdU 
Shih, 415 
Hindal Mini, 893 

Hindal Mina, governor of Alwar 
(Mdwat), 379 

Hmdfistin, list of the Pathin 8alt&n* 
of, 7 , dinsion and rulers of at the 
death of Xrim Shih, 40 , the state 
of in the reign of Shams ud-din 
Altamsh, 61 n, distribution of, after 
the invasion of Timhr, 31 5 n 
Bollmgs’s (Capt ) translation of Shenf 
ud-din ’All Yczdi s “ Zafar N&mah,” 
171 n 

Hon* yon, the founder of the llmg 
dynasty w China, 211 n 
Hnen Thsangs spelling of the word 
“ Mnlt&n, * 76 w 

HnmiyiSn, a Bahmam king, 311 , coins 
of, 346 

Hnraiytin in India, summary of the 
events of his reign, 379 , division of 
governments on his accession 379, 
coinsof h os 325 323 pp 381,382 
Husain Shih, king of JaunptLr, 320 , 
coins of, 322, 378 « 

Hns&m nd dm Hfchang Ghon, a king 
of Milwah and Mandti, 316, com 
of (woodcut), Ho 30o, p 347, coin* 
of;p 348 

TBJr’ASm S “ Kama al Tawirikh,” 

X 60 n 

Ibn Athir, 26 it 

2hn Batntah’s reading of the date on 
inscription C on the Kutb Mrnir at 
Debit, 23 n , the French edition of 
his work, 23 n, passim , Dr Lee’* 
translation of hi* work, 110, passim 


Ibrihlm Hddi (thirty fourth, km*), 
ritumi of the reign of 875, coins 
of, Nos 318-320, p 376, 321 (wood- 
cnt),p 377. 

Ibrahim Sh&h Sharki, the Snlt&n of 
Jaunpdr, 315, 320, coins of, No 
2S6 (woodcut), p 321, coins of, 
321 

Ihr&hira 8 ir (thirty-ninth lung) history 
of, 415, com of, No 398 p 416 

Ikbtiir ud-din Gh&zi Sh&h, seventh 
king of Bengal, 265 , coin of, No 
222, p 266 

Ilduz, meaning of, 25 « , Elphmstone’a 
spelling of, 25 n 

Tldht gas, the, 373 ; adoption of in 
1825-6, by the British government 
of India, 374 

Iixcstbations (Mr Fergusson’s) — 
Minaret of Mas add III , 9 , Kntb 
Mrnir at Dehli, 21 , Patb&n Tomb 
at Seprec, near Gwilior,4l , Minaret 
at Gour, the ancient capital of 
Bengal, 109 , inscription on the 
minaret at AlJygurh, 129, ‘A15 ad- 
din’* Arches at the Kntb Mm&r, 
15G, J&mi l Mosque at Jannpdr, 
319 , Tomb of Muhammad bin Farid, 
at DehU, 331, Pillar of Victory, at 
Chltor, 355 

■Im&d ud din’s wealth, 296 » 

’Im&d nl Malik s Haoh at Dehli, in- 
scriptions (U V) on, 413, 414 

“Inscriptions,” 3fl2 n 

India, wealth ot, m Flrdz Sh&h s time, 
435, poverty of, m Bibar a tune, 
436 

Indian coins of Mn izi od-dm Mo- 
hammad bm Sim, Nos 3a-ll, pp. 
14-16 

Indian revenues of Bibar, 387, 390, 
435, of Akbar, 388,435, ofJahin- 
gir, 445, of Shih Jahin, 445, of 
Anraugzeb 390, 435, 450 

Indian weight*, 222 « , Indian and 
other foreign weights, 223 « 

IsscarcTiovs — 

Mas add III , on the Minaret at 
Ghazni (woodent), 9 
(A.) Muhammad bin Sim, on the 
fourth circlet of the Kutb Mmdr 
at Dehli (woodent), 21 , (B ) 
In the second band or belt of 
inscriptions, 22 

(C ) Kntb nd din Aibeg, under the 
, arch of the eastern entrance to 
the Kntb Mrnir, 22 , (D ) 
Over the northern entrance to 
the Kntb Mrnir, 24, (E.) On 
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the centre gateway of the Kutb 
Mmir, 21 

(F) Shams ud-din Altarosh, orcr 
the doorway of the second story 
of tho Kntb Mmir 70 (0) 
On tho upper circlet of the 
second 6tor) of the Kutb Mmir, 
80 (II ) On the third storr 
over tho doorway of the Kutb 
Jhnir, 80 (I ) Oa one of tho 
centre arches at tt e Kntb 
Mmir 60 , (J ) On the lower 
belt of one of the minarets of 
the mosuue at Ajmir 60 

(K.)Nisir uu-din Mahmhd, over the 
doorway of the minaret at 
AUvgurh (engraving) 120 

(L ) Ghids ud-din Calkin on the 
walls of the Jim i Musjid at 
GarmuktCsar 136 

(M) TJtar, son of Ilanpil, on the 
Baoh, at r&lam, 137 

(N ) Ruin ud-din Kai Kids, found 
among the rums at Gangs 
Rimpdr, HO 

(0 ) ’Ali ud-din Mohammad Shih, 
on the arches at the Kutb 
Mmir, 173 

(P ) Chios ud-din Tugblak Shhh, on 
the Jim i Mu»iid at Multin 
(not extant) 19i 

(Q ) Flrliz Shih, on the fifth story 
of the Kutb Mmir, 283, (It.) 
In Chirigh Dehb 266 , (S ) 
On a stone roof beam of the 
edifice on the western bank of 
the Balariyi Kuml, at Benares, 
286 

(T ) SikandarLddi — 1 on theDargih 
of Ydsaf Ratil, at Dehli, 2, 
on the bastion of Shahib ud 
dfn Tij Khin at Dehli , 3 on 
the lower entrance of the Kutb 
Mmir 4, nt Debit , 6, on the 
arch of the Makbarali of Flrdz 
Shih at Dehli, 370 

(U) Islim Shih on Imadnl Maliks 
Well at Dehli, 413 (Y) On 
’Imid ulMabl g Bioli at Dehli 
414 

Isa Khin Tiirlc, governor of Kol 
J&leswar 338 n 

’IuKhiiLa Makbarah, inscription on, 


the time of 413,, 414, public tuDd- 
ings erected in tile time of, 414 
'Izz cd-dm Calbiiv a son in law of 
Shams-ud din All Mash, 120 


J AI CIIAN D, the 1 fet of the Eahtors 
of Xanadj 18 / 


i 18/ 

entie/414 , his re 
s Itrtl, 1628 ad 


Islim Shih (thirty seventh long) 
history of 410, coins of Nos 3ol 
> S6ia * PP 411-113, inscriptions m 


lated with t , /«e of other Indian 
monarch*, 44o 

Jal.il I Mi, kifig of Jaunpdr, son of 
Sikandar lAli, 375 
Jalil ud din Atsiz, n Kbanzmian king, 
85 / 

Jalil ud dll Firdz Shih once a roar 
of Muizz ud din Kaikubid, HI, 
(twelfth ling) history of 142, coins 
of, Nos 120 121, p 144 145 
Jalil ud-din Lohini, l lag of Ihbir, 
393 

Jalil nd-din Mankbarmn, a contempo- 
rary of Shams-nd din Altamsh, o5, 
coins of Nos 71-75, pp 00 91 
Jalil Shih of Bengal coin of (wood 
cut). No 371, p 417 
Jaunpdr, Local coins of, 310 , Jim l 
Mo«rjuo at (woodcut), 310, list of 
the Lings ei, 320 , specimen corn of 
the JaunpGr mint (woodcut), 321 , 
coins of pp 321, 322 
Johnson s (F ) interpretation of the 
word “ Khidmat, 93 « 

Jones a (SirW illiam) “Works, 165 n 
Josa fa Bnrbaro in Karouno,’ 40 fi 
Journal Analijue, 20 ti, passim. 
Journal dtt Sacants 211 n passim 
Journal of the Archmological Society 
of Dehb, 143 ti 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 0, passim 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
16 n, passim 

Juwir the pnee of, 429 t 

Juynboll a 4 Lexicon Geographicnm, ’ 
47 n 

l/ ABUL, the Brahman and Indian 
JA. Imgs of, 57, 53 , corns of 69 n 
Kadr Khin a governor of the prgmee 

of Lakhnautt, 262 

Kai KhStd king of Persia, the issue 
of paper currency by 240 
Kainmours, the son of Ma izz ud-din 
Kaikubid, 140 142 
Kaiax Shih, a mint master, 281 w 
Kalinfir a Pathftn mint city, 395 
Kalnu Ullab, a Bahmaru lung, 341 
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Kamali DW, the mother of Dewal 
Dfvf, 170 » 

Khmrhn Mfrzi, governor of Kfihul and 
Kandabtn 379 , toms of, 379 n 
Kananj coins, So 1C, issued by 
Govinda Chandra Deva, p 19 , No 
17, issued by IYithvi Dora p 19, 
Nos 18, 19, issued by Mu uz od 
dm 'Muhammad bin Sim, p 20 
Kanbalu, the mint city of Kublai 
Kb (in, 239 « 

“Kin'.,’ meanvng nf, 2\R iv, 219 w 
Karauolah Turks, the, 186 n 
Karmin, frontier fortress of, on the 
route to India, 26 , the site of, 
26 n , Ibn Athir s notice of, 26 n 
K&rsha, the derivation of the term, 
36lo 

Kashmir weights, 222 n 
Kh&fi Kh5n s “ Muntakhab at Lubib,” 
^ 369 n, 422 ti pastm 
Khaitsi, a Gchlit king of Mtfwar, 3 j 6 
Khahf Mas(an«irbillah coin of, 51, 62 
Khahf title used on the coins of the 
Muhammadan kings, 66 
Kh&n i Jab in, two persons of that 
name, father and son.roJrs of FirGz 
Sh&h, 272, 273 

Khhmiman kings, list of tbo dynasty 
of 85 

Khtdraat, meaning of tho word 93 o, 
Johnson a interpretation of, 93 n 
Khizr Kb&n, n son of ’A15 ud-dm 
Mnhamraad Shlh, 17C, story of bis 
love, 170 n 

Khtiv Kbin, governor of Multhn 316 , 
(twenty eighth ruler), 326 Ferish- 
tah s and Abul Fail s mistake re- 
garding tho coinage of. 32S 
Kbulhjat al Taw&rilth, 187 n 
Khulisat - ul - Akhbir, the author s 
derivation of tho name ‘Altamsh,’ 
43 

KhuanS Malik, the last of the Ghaz- 
navis, 1 1 

Khusrfi rarvfz son of Naushirwin 
Vae Dieat, cd Yersia, 3b n 
Khw&jah l Jahin, a minister left in 
charge of Dehli by Muhammad bin 
T'cgbiak, 269 execution of 270 n 
Kb\ft|ab l- Jab in, am trot Muham 
mad bin Firfiz Shih, 307 reb llion 
of, 312 , governor of Kanauj, etc , 
315 m, king of Jaunpir, 320 
Khw&jah Kutlugh, a Mughal invader, 

Kilavalba referred to in Captain Fell s 
transcript of an inscription at HansI, 


Kildgban, tbo site of, 143 n 
Kirm&n, the position and orthography 
Of, 26 n 

Kooch Bah hr board of com*, 113, 
148 , Colonel J C Ilhughton’a 
description of the locality where the 
coins were found, 148 w 
Kubichah, kin" of Sind, 14, 42, 
summary of the events of tho reign 
of, 09 , derivation of the name of, 
99 » , the tributaries of, 93, 100 n , 
of Nc*, 80, ST , 100, 111 

Kublai Kbin, the Mughal conqueror 
of China, 239 , Marco Folo a account 
of the paper currency issued bv, 239 
n, Ibn Batutahs notice of the 
success of 240 n 
Kurraw the site of 26 n 
Kutb Khin Afghin, governor of 
Rfipri, 338 n 

Kutb-ud-din Aibck, a slave of Mu izz 
ud-din Muhammad bin Sam, 11, 
inscriptions B C D andF executed 
under his auspices, 24 , (second king), 
history of, 32 

Kutb ud-din Mubarak Sh&h (sixteenth 
king), history of, 178, coins of, No 
142 (woodcut) p 179, Nos. 143- 
164, pp 180 183 

Kutb ud-din Muhammad bin Anush 
tigin, a KVimmian lung 85 
Kutb Min&r at Debit, lnscnptions on 
Sec Inscriptions 
Kutb Shlh, a king of Gujarlt, 350 

L AD MALES, a Wife of Shir SbMi, 
400 

Labourers' wages, 430 
Kikha Buna, a GehhSt king of Mdwar, 
356 

Lakbnautf, the orthography of, 107 n 
Laksbmana, another name of Upaga, 
the son of Kilavalba, 61 n 
Lane s “ Arabic Dictionary ’ 203 ft 
Langlds,in ‘Mem del Institute, 24?n 
“ Laws of Mann 4 panim 
Ltes \Ert'j tano'ntfiwn of Tun Yiiftu- 
tah s work, 110 n, passim 
Lccss (Colonel) translation of an in- 
scription on the mosque at AjmSr 20 , 
bis translation of inscription (N ), 
149, bis objections to the deter- 
mination of the relative values of 
gold and silver in Akbar s time, 426« 
Legend on coin No 59, remarks on 
the, 79 

Lethbridge (Mr 32) “Topography of 
the Mogul Empire,’ 440 w 
Lewis a (Major H ) description of the 
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Kalin Mftsjid at Dehli, 273 n , his 
translation of Sham’* i Sirij ’Af'ifg 
“ Tirikh-i FfrGz Sbihi," 266 w 
hejde n, one of the editors of Bibn't 
“ Memoir?,' 400 n 1 

Lucretius, 231 ti 

Lumsdea e (Major) “ Mission to Kan- 
dahar," 26 « , his description of the 
Fort of Kurram, 26 « 

11 T ADANA PALA DEVA, an Indian 
JlL king of Khbn\, 68 , com of, No 
34, p 62 

Madden’s “Jewish Coinage, ’ 231 n 
Mahipila king of Gwilior, corns of, 

. Nos 36, 36, p 63 

Mahmud bin Gniis ud din, nephevr of 
Mn uz nd dm Muhammad bin Sim, 
31 , com of. No 25, p 32 
Mahmiid bin Muhammad Shih (twenty- 
fifth lung) acconnt of the reign of, 
312, list of the districts in his 
kingdom, 313 n, coins of, Nos 276- 
281, pp 316 317 

Mahmftd of Ghazni, 10, 47, corn of 
(woodcut), 48 n, 49 n 
Mahmiid Khan, governor of Mah6bah 
and Kilpi 315 

Mahmiid I Khiljl, a king of Milwah 
and Mapdu, 336, 316 , coin of 
(woodcut), No 306, p 347 , coins 
of p 348, defeated by KanaKhumbo 
of Mdwar, 354 

Mahmiid II , a king of Milwah and 
MandiS,846 , corns of p 349, 379 n 
Mahmiid Shih I , a Bahmam king, 

341 , com of (woodcut), No 303, p 

342 , coins of, 345 

Mahmiid Shih II , a Bahmam king, 
341 , coins of, 316 

Mahmiid Shih bin Ibrihlm Shih, 
king of Jaunpir, 320 , coins of, 321, 
322 

Mahmiid Shih I , a lung of Gujarit, 
350 coins of 353 

Mahmiid Shih II , a king of Gniarit, 
350 , coins of, 353 

Ms.W4 Bbih 111 , a king of Gujs- 
rit, 35 1 , com of (woodcut) No 
308, p 352, coins of p 353 
Maisey (Lieutenant), 66 n 
Makbarah of Fink 6hih at Dehli, In- 
scription of Sikandar Lddi on the 
, “ftjfthe 370 

v L1 Jahiniin Jahin Gasht, 
Mohan Lils description of the 
mausolcnm of, 94 n 
Makya Varmma Deva, of Kilinjar, 
12 , com of (woodcut), No 43, p 74 


Malcolm’s “ Persia," 242 n , lus “ Cen- 
tral India," 346 n, passim 
Malika-i Jahin, a wife of Jalil-ud din 
Firdz Shih, 154 

Malik Bandar Khilit, governor of 
Lakhnauti, 262 n 

Mahk Chhajti a nephew of Ghfis ud- 
Balban, 143 

Malik Nilb Kifur (fifteenth lung), 
history of, 176, coin of, No 141, 
p 177 

Milwah, boundaries of the kingdom 
of 346 , list of the kings o£ 346 , 
coins of, 348, 349 

Mank6t or Minghar, the site of the 
fortress of, erected during Islim 
Shih s reign 414 

Manucci, the Venetian traveller, 390 n 
“ Mara?id al-Ittda," the, on the spell- 
ing of “ Multia," 76 ti 
Marco Polo, 23 4 «, patsim 
Marsden’s “Nunmmata Onentalia, 
153 w, panttn 

“ Masahk-ul-Absir," by Shaikh Mn- 
birak bin Mahmfia Anbati, m 
“Notices et Ex traits,” 203 n, passim 
Mas nidi s spelling of the name 
“Mnltin," 76 n 

Mas'aiSdi, the French edition of his 
works, 35 « 

Mas’afid III , Minaret of (woodcut), 9. 
Mas aid of Ghaznf, com of (woodcut), 
68 n 

Mash, the pnce of, 160, 429 
Maskelyneu (Mr N S ) estimate of 
the rntt in Bibar's time, 410 n 
Masson s (Charles) “ Journeys m Balu 
chistin," 26 n, passim 
Matchlockmen s pay, 430 
Maulavi Sadr ud-dfn, a learned “ §adr 
nl §addr," of Dehli, 169 n. 
Manlawis Khadun Husain, one of the 
editors of the Calcutta edition of the 
“Tabakit i Nism," 76 
Max Muller’s “ Chips from a German 
"Workshop," 165 «, his “ Sanskrit 
literature, " 16S n , hi* “ Letter” in 
NLoriey s "Ingest," 168 n. 

Maynar 1 a (C B de) “ Diet Geogr de 
la Perse *' 27 n, passim 
McCulloch s "Commercial Diction&y, 
161 « 

McKenzie s (Colonel) ‘‘Map," 332 ti 
Measures, modes of ascertaining the 
correctness of, 154 

Medals, posthumous (remarks on), 28 
Mdwar, list of the Gehldt kings of, 356, 
their patron divinity EVhnga, 356 n 
Minaret of Mas’add III (woodcut), 9 
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Mmh8j-us Sir&j'ft “ Tabak&t-i Nhsm," 

Mist Cities op Aibae, complete list 
of; 427, 423 

Mist Crras or Axostmots Coins — 
Agrah, 3S5 
AlVar. 336 
Dehli 386 
Jaunpfir, SS6 
Labor, 386 
llandii, 386 

Mist Cities op Besoal — 

FinWbita, 161. 

GhlSspilr, 163 
Lakhnautt 149 
Mu azamSMd, 163. 

Satgaon, 161 
Shabr Nan, 162. 

Son&rgaon, 162 

Mist Cities op the PathXss — 

A grali, 396 
Bnhnpfira, 401. 

Bi5na, 403 
Chnn&r, 399 
B5r ul Islim, 208 
Dir nl Khillfat, 181. 

Daulatkbhd, 249. 

Dehli, 16 
De6gir, 171 
Ghazni, 12., 

Gh6r 16 
Gwalior, 16 
Hissir, 403 
Kihnjar, 4 0 
K&lpl 394 
Knm&n, 92 
Kutbhbad, 180. 

Lakhnauti, 107 
Labor, 15 
Multto, 75 

Nag6r 78 , 

Nam 51, 403 
Peshawar, 16 
Rantambhfir, 401 
SatgAin 412 

Shaklf i Baksr, 412. 

Sbartfabad, 398 
Slur garb, 397 
Bind, 16 
Son&rgaon, 215 
SubinpiSr, 210 
"Warangol, 210 

Hukhond b derivation of the name 
“ Altamsb,” 43 

Mir Khusra a “ Tfirikh 'AHi,” 159 w, 
patstm , bis account of the buildings 
CTceted by ’Ali ud din Muhammad 
Shah, 173, his “Story of Ivhizr 


Khan and Dewal Banf," 177 ft , his 
“ KlrnMn-ul Futtih,” 233 n 
“Mitaksharh,' the, 362 n 
Mohan L51 s descnption of the town 
of Uchh, 94 n 

Moknlji, a Gehldt king of Mdwar, 356 
Monogrammatic enigmas on eons in 
favour with the Turks, 87 n 
Months, Muhammadan the, 6 
Morley s “ Digest,' " 168 n 
Worley's “Catalogue of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society s MSS 432 n 
Moth, the price of; 160, <29 
Muazambb&d, a mint city of Bengal, 
the site of, 153, Dr Blochmanns 
remarks on, 153 « 

Mubhrakpiir, the site of, 332 n 
Mubhrak Shhb (twenty ninth king), 
history of 330 , corns of, Nos 237- 
290, p 333 

Mub&rak Shfih, long of Jaunpdr 320 
Mughal (Chaghathi) conquest of India, 
the, 378 

Mughal invaders, the, 174 , coins of, 
Nos. 139, 140, pp 175,176 
Muhammad Adil Sh&h (thirty eighth 
king), history of, 414 , corns of, IS os 
395-397, p 416 

Muhammad, a king of M&lwah and 
Mandd, 346 

Muhammad, s son of Ghihs cd-dm 
Balban, death of, 132 
Mnhammadan coins, assays of, 324 
Muhammad BakhtiirKhilji, of Bengal, 
37 

Muhammad bin Farfd (thirtieth kmg), 
tomb of, at Dehli (woodcut), 334 , 
history of, 334 , coins of, Nos. 291- 
296, pp 336,337 

Mohammad bin Fir6z Shah (twenty- 
third king), account of, 305, coins of 
as joint king with his father, N os 
261, 262, p 307 > his own corns. 
Nos 263 (woodcnt)-269, pp 303- 
309 , posthumous coins of, Nos 270, 
271, pp 309-310 

Muhammad bin ToghlaL (nineteenth 
king), character of 202 , Ibn Batn- 
tah s account of the removal of the 
citizens of Dchh to Dcogir by, 202 « , 
lists of provinces m the dominion ot, 
203 n , history of the reign of, 203, 
etc., the excellence of the coinage 
of, 206 coins o£, Nos 171 (wood 
cut) 17- (woodcut) 173 (woodcut), 
174, 175 (woodent) 175a (woodcut), 
176 177 (woodcut), 178 (woodcut), 
179 183 (woodcut) pp. 207-215, 
email silver coins of. Nos 189-194, p 
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216, currencies of, 217, State coinage 
and its interchangeable rates under, 
219 , forced currency of, 239 , coins 
of, Nos 195, 19G (woodcut), p 249, 
197-204 (woodcut), pp 250-252, 
20o, 206 (woodcut), 207 (woodcut), 
P 252, 208-211, p 253 , coins of 
6truck m the names of the Egyptian 
Khalifa, Nos 212-219, pp 259- 
260 , relative values of gold and 
silver during his reign, 231 , prices 
of provisions in his reign, 2G0, 
public works of, 261 
Muhammad Ghon, an appellation of 
51 u izz ud din Muhammad bin Sim, 


Muhammsd Kiln Gdria, governor of 
Bengal, 415 

Muhammad Khin, son of Flruz Sh&h, 


273 


Muhammad EMn, viceroy of Bihhr, 
376 

Muhammad Shih bin Mahmfid. king 
of Jaunptir, 320 , coins of, 322 
Muhammad Shih I , a Bahmam bng, 


340 


Muhammad Shih II , a Bahmani long, 
341 , coins of, 346 

Muhammad Shtih a king of Gujurit, 
350 , coins of, 353 

Muhammad Shill II, a bng of 
Gujarit, 351 
Muir (Dr J ), 295 n 
Mu izz ud dtu Bahrim Shih (seventh 
bng) 117, summary of the events 
of his reign 118 , corns of, Nos 92- 
96, pp 118 120 

Mu izz ud din Eaikubid (eleventh 
bng) history of, 138, corns of. Nos 
116-119, pp 141,142 
Mu izz ud din Muhammad bin Sim 
(first rath in king), history of the 
reign of, 10 , coins bearing his own 
ana his brothers names. Nos 1-3, 
pp 12, 13 , his own coins, Nos 3a- 
14 pp 14-16, com hearing the joint 
names of Muhammad bin Sam and 
PnthvS R&ja (woodcut), No 15, pp 
17, 18 Kanauj corns of, Nos 18 
(woodcut), and 19, p 20 , insenp 
faons (A ) of on the Kutb Minir at 
Dchb 21, (B) 22 
Mmihid Shih, a Bahmani king, 341 
ilukarrab Ehin, a governor ol Dehli, 


Khin, commander of me 

SI,”' W-i 13 »• B°™r of 
■»» andt he Doab, 316 n 
Mult in, orthography of, 76, inscription 


(E ) of GMis ud-din Tughlak Shih. 
on the Jim i Mnsjid st, 192 
Murray's “ Travels in Asia,’ 162 n 
Mutton, the price of, 429 
Muzaffar Shih I , a king of Gujarit, 
3o0 

Muzaffar Shih II , a bng of Gujarit 
350 , coins of p 353 
Muzaffar Shih III ,a king of Gujarit, 
351 , corns of, p 353 


-\TAG6r, a mint city of the Pathins, 
.IM the site of 78 n 
Nnkhtid, the price of, 160, 429 
Narn6l a mint city of Shir Shih, 403, 
noted for its copper mines, 403 « , 
the site anil size ot, 416 « 

Nisir ud-dm Bughrii Khin, a son of 
Ghiis nd din Balban, invested with 
the government of Bengal, 132, 
account of a curious meeting with 
his nephew, Mu uz ud-din Kaikn 
bid (eleventh bng), on the banks of 
the San 6, 140 „ * , 

Nisir ud dm Khiljl, a king of Milwah 
and Mandii, 316, coins of, p 349 
Nfisir ud din Khusru (seventeenth 
king), history of, 183 , coins of, Nos 
15o, 156 pp 185, 186 
Nisir-ud-din MahniGd Shih, heir- 
apparent of Shams ud din Altamsh, 
45, coin of (woodcut) No GO p 81, 
Fummary of his history as governor 
of Libor, 82 , 

Nisir ud din Mahmdd (ninth king], 
history of, 124 , summary of the 
etents of the reign of, 12o, coins 
of, Nos 100-110 (woodcut), pp 
126 129, inscription (K) of, 129, 
the penmanship of, 130 
Nisir ud dm Muhammad bin Hasan 
Karlagb, son of Saif ud din Al- 
Hasan Karlagb king of Sind *>8 , 
coins of, Nos S3, 84, p 93 history 
of, 98 

Naushlrwin the Great, of Persia 34 n 
Niwab Amin ud dm, of Loh&ru the 
possessor of a MS of Mir Khusrus 
‘ Thnkh 'Alii, lo9« 

Nicolb Contis ‘ Travels,' 152 « 
Nizim Shih, a Bahmani bng, 541 
Nizim ud dm, a ta.ir of Muizz ud- 
dm Kaikuhid, 139 

Nizim ud din Ahmads “Tobahiti- 
Akhan ’ 121 ti, passim , his return 
of Ahbar’e revenue in 1693 A J> 
386, his notes as to the extent of 
Hind&stin, 432 
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Northern India, the coinage of, 64 
Novain, quoted by D Oh=son, 254 n 
“Nnpati," a title applied to Mabrntid 
of Ghazni, 138 

NtSh bin Mansfir. a coin of, 6 truck at 
Bokbhrh, 251 

Nujrat Khhn, a son of Fath Khin, 
312, {twenty-sixth ling), notice of, 
318, coins of, Nos 282-285, p 318 
Nujrat Shih of Bengal, 379 
Nu«rut-ud-dia Tlbasi, a general of 
6bams-ud-dm Altamsh, 67, 68 n 

0 ODA, a Gehlbt king of M4war, 
356 

Ouseley s “ Oriental Geography,” 187 n, 
passim 
Ovid, 231 n 
Oxen, the pnce of, 260 

P ACHIMBA DEYA, an Indian 
lung, com of, No 2, p 59 n 
1‘anah, meaning of the term, 184 fl 
PAkcs (Mr H ), in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 239 n 
Ruthin Empire, list of the Sultins of 
the, 7 , its distribution at the time of 
Tlmdr s invasion, 316 n 
Pathin tomb at Seprce, near GwMior 
(woodcut), 41 
Peas, the price of, 260 
Persian history, an incident in, 34 tt 
Perwin, a mint city, site of, 86 w. 
Tipala Rim Deva, an Indian king, 
coin of, No 3 Ip 59 n 
Poole's (R S ) “ Weights and Measures ’ 
in Smith's “ Dictionary oftho Bible,” 
223, 362 

Pothngcr's (Sir H) “Travels w 
Beloochistan and Smde ” 187 n 
Pnce’s “ Muhammadan IIi*tory," 26 «, 
passim , his “ Inscriptions,” 6G rt 
Pnascp’* (J ), « Essays, etc ,** 18 », 
passim 

Pnnscp (II T ), m the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 26 n 
Pnthri Rija of Ajtnlr, a Chohin 
leader, 1 1 , coin bearing his name and 
that of Mu* 122 -ttd-dln Muhammad 
bin Sim (woodcut), p 17. 
rriihrl Rfija, referral to in an in- 
scription at Harm, copied by Capt. 
Fell, CO n, com of, No 38, p 04 
{Sec also pp. 17, 18) 

Pnthvt (\annmaj Deva, ft Cbhndcl 
king of Kanauj, 18, com of. No 
17, p. 19 

Prices of provisions, t n/tnri by Ala- 


nd din Muhammad Shih, 160, ordi- 
nary in Muhammad bin Tughlak’s 
time, 260 , in Firtiz Bhhh’s time, 
283 , in ALbai’s time, 429 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 151 n, passim. 

Pbovehbs — 

“ A second Hitun Tii,” 36 
•* Dehli is distant,” 205 
“Dominion and greatness are of 
God, ’ com No 193, p 216 
11 Giver of labs,” 35 
“ It is a far cry to Lochow,” 205 n 
“King of the land, martyr of {ho 
sea, ’ 350 n 

“Bonis of Elephants,” 331 
“ Manzil of Damtk,’ II 
“ Owners of Elephants,” 331 
“ Possessor of two lights,” 397 « 

“ The asylum of the world,” 399 
“ The last city,” 323 
“ The lion of war,” 356 n 
Pulse, the pneo of, 429 
Punjib, tho Brahmuucal kmgs of 54 


Q UATERNARY scale in general uso 
in India, 4 

QuatrcmOrc (M ) in “Notices ct Ex- 
traits,” 218 

Qneipo’s (Don Y) “Essai *nr les 
systiraes Mdtnqucs ct Monfitaircs 
dcs anciens pcuplcs ” 

T) AIMAL, a Gebl&t king of Mdwar, * 
J.I/ 356 

Raja Partip Sing, governor of Kampila 
and Fatiili, 338 «. 

Rajcndra Lala Mitra, in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, C3 ts 
Rhmadatta’s coins, 362 
Ramsum dis’s version of inscription 
(I ) at Tilam, 137 

Rina Khnmbo, a GchlCt king of 
31 f war, tho monumental “Java 
Starabha " of, 354 , bis defeat of tne 
armies of Gujvrkt and Mhlwah, 356 , 
com of. No 309, p 356 
Rina Mall Bhatti whoso daughter was 
the mother of I irdz Shih, ill n 
Rantambhir, a mint city of Shir Shih, 
401 , assigned to 'Add Khin, 401 rt , 
the ntc of 401 ft 

Rashid ud-dln t denration of the name 
■■Altamsh,' 43, his “Jam’i-al- 
Tawhrikh,” 54 « 

Reading of a competent authority at 
Dehli of in«cnption (C ) ou the Kn*b 
Minir, 23 n 
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Redhousc's (Mrl derivation of the 
name “ Altamsn,” 44 w 
Remand a 11 Fragments Arabca et Pcr- 
sans rclatifs A 1 lode," 47 n. 

RchtiTc values of gold and ailver, 
231, 232, 234, 424 

Remarks on the weight of Tanoui 
Indian coins, p 217 
Rcnnelli (Major)* 1 Memoir of o Slap 
of Iiinduoataffl,’* 1 10 «, /wmn 
Rice, the price of ICO, SCO, 420 
Richardson « " Persian Dictionary ,* 
423 n 

Rizfah (sixth ruler), history of, 101, 
coins of, Nos 00, 91, pp 107, 10S 
“Rirlah," comments oa the meaning 
of the term, 103 

Roos (SirThos ) account of Jahlcgirs 

re Tenues, 444 n 

Royal Asiatic Society’* MS No “7, 
levin , 423 n 

RnVn Chand. 301 , vaJr of AbCbakr 
bin Zafar Khin. 303 
Rain ud dtn Flrfiz Shih (fifth king), 
historT of, 102 , coins of, Noa. 83, 
89, p 103 

Rukn nd-dfn Ibrihlm (thirteenth 
king), history of, 154, corns of, 
Nos 120-129, p 155. 

Rnkn ud dtn Kai Kitts, of Rcngal, 
148, coin of, No 125, p. 149, in- 
scription (N ) of 140 
Rulers of Bengal, list of the, 8 

S 'AADAT KIIAN, a noble of Mah- 
mid bin Muhammad Shih s court, 
312 

8ibah, an Emperor of the Turks in the 
Sassaman penod, 34 n 
Sacy (M Sih cstro do) in the Journal 
ds i Saranfi, 21) n, pa turn 
Sahsaram, Shir Shih a Mausoleum at, 
394 n 

Saif ud dm Al-TInsau Karlagb, a 

E neralof Jalil nd-din Mankbarnw, 
itory of, 92, coina of. No 79 
(woodcut) p 95, 80-82, p 96 
Sale s Kilr&n. 178 n passim 
Ballakshana Tila Deva, on Indian king 
of the Kibul dynasty, 68, com of. 
No 33 pp 62, remarks on the 
name of, 62 n. 

Salt, the pnee of 160, 429 
Sanga, a Lei 16t king of Mewar, 356 , 
coin of No 310 p 357 
Sanguincth (M B R), 0 ne of the 
tte French edition of Iba 
iiatatah g work, 162 n 


Slrang Khin, brother of Moll 5 Ikbil 
Khin, 325 ' 

Earwar ul Mulk, a raitr of Mubirak 
Shih, 333, 335 

$atmktiks,or “ one hundred nr<i,” 3 
Sassaman penod, the, is Persian 
history (an incident in), 34 n 
Satgnoji, a Bengal mint city, mt« of, 
151 ft 

Ssolcy(M do), in thtJotrmal^/ialifsir, 
242 n 

Scott a “ Deckan,” 345 n 
Scprcc, Pathin tomb at (woodcut), 41 
Sesamum oil, the pnee of, ICO, 429 
Shihib-nJ-din It ugh rah Shih, third 
king of Bengal, history of, 194 , com 
of. No ICS p 197 
Shih Jab in a gold muhar of, 423 n 
6hih Jahins revenues, 439; his 
revenues for 1648 a P tabulated 
with those of other Indian monarehs, 
445, hit of the pronncci In his 
dominions, with tho rerenuo yielded 

SbaSib-ud-din Ti» Khin. at Belli, 
inscription of Sitandar Lodi on the 
bastion of, 370 ’ 

Shshlh-ud-dln *Umar, a aon of Ali- 
ud-din Muhammad Shih, 177 
Shahr N an, a mint city of Bengal, 162 
Sb&b Rukb, tbo Mughal Sultin of 
Persia (his money copied by Babar), 
331 

Shih Saif ul nSqqiri, a Muhammadan 
saint, 94 n 

Shih Siad Jalil, a Muhammadan 
saint, 91 n 

Shaikh Mubirak bin Mahmfid Anbali s 
“Masihk al Absir,” 203, passim 
Shams -l-Sirfij ’Aftf s 11 Manikib 1* 
Sultin Tughlak,” 187 «, his 
“Tirikh-i-Flrdz Shihi,” 187 », 
passim 

Shams Khin, gOTcrnor of Eiina, 3 1 5 n 
Shams-ud din, a Bahmani king, 341 
Shams ud din Altamsh s mint standard, 
3 , (fourth king), history of, 42 , 
the orthography of his name, 43, 44 , 
outline of the rise of 44 , summary of 
the events of his reign, 45 , coins of, 
No 28 (woodcut), p 4C,Nos 280^31, 
TP 62, 63, Nos. 41, 42, pp 70, ?1, 
44, pp ”4, 46-59 (woodcut) pp 
75-78 , portrait of, 78 , inscriptions 
(F G II I and J ) of, 79, 80 , his 
alien contemporaries on Indian soil, 

Shams ud din Firfiz, second king of 
Bengal, history ot, 193, coins of) 
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Nos 166, 167, t> 194 , inscriptions 
of, 195 « 

Shams-ud-dm Iliis Shih, the eighth 
ting of Bengal, 261 , history of, 
267, multeities ofj 269 

Sharifibhd, a Pathin mint city, 398 , 
a Sukir of Bengal, 399 , the assess- 
ment of, 399 

Sheep, the price of, 260, 429 

Shenf Jal&l nd-din Ahsan Shih, com- 
mandant in Malabar, 2a3 n 

Sherif ud-dm’s “Timor Bee ” 187 n 

Shirgarh, a Pathin mint city, 397, 
site of, 397 «- 

Shir Shih (thirty sixth, king), his 
character, 392 , Eiskine and Elliot s 
opinions of, 392 n , outline of the 
career o£ 393, coins of, Nos 340, 
341 (woodcut), 342, 343 (woodcut) 
344 (woodcut), 345-348, 348a (wood- 
cut), 349-3o2, 353 (woodcut), 354- 
3aS, pp 394—103 Mausoleum of 
Shir Shih at Sahsaram, 394 n, 
note on his corns 403 , the rate of 
exchange of gold and stiver m the 
time of, 405, inquiry as to the 
weight of his mdsha, 406 , exchange 
rate of copper and silver in his time, 
410 

Sheldeton’s (Dr), objections to the 
author s determination of the relative 
Talues of gold and silver in Akbar’a 
time, 425 n 

"Sicca Bupees” of the East India 
Company, 330 

Si hansah corns of Akbar,, list of, 422 « I 
423 n , Abdl Fazl s enumeration of 
the values of, 424 

Stkandan tanlah, remarks on the, 
366, the number of equal to the 
9 a ~ of Sikandar L6di, 370, com 
pared with Bahar s Eokhiri money, 
384, association of with Akbar « 
double ddnu, 3S7 , the method of 
reckoning in Sikandan tantaAa 
adopted by Bubar, 437. 

Sikandar Shih (twenty -fourth king}, 
311 , coins of, Nos. 272 275, p 311 

Sikandar IAdi (thirty third king;, 
ritumd of the reign o£ 365, coins 
Nos. 316, 317, p 366, note on 
the coinage of, 36C , inscription (T ) 
°L ®t Dchli, 370 , the yard measure, 
w fa., of. 370 

SiHcdar Shih, a king of GuiarSt. 350 

Sikandar Shih (fortieth kin"), history 
oC.^415, corns of, Nos. 369, 370, p 

Sirlj nd-dln AbuTfath Omar’s list of 


the provinces in. thq dominion of 
Mohammad bin Tughlak, 203 n, 
217 «, patttrn 

Slaves, female, the price of, 179 
Smith a “ Dictionary of the Bible,” 
223 n, 362 n 

Someswara deva, a Chohhn raja of 
Ajmir, 58 , coin of, No 37, p 63 
Sondr, anecdote of a, 344 « 

Sonirgaon, a min t city of Bengal, 152 
Sorets (M) “Lettre sur la Nnmis- 
matiqne,” 384 n 

Sprenger 8 Map, “Post und Reiser on ten 
des Onenfc,, * 47 n , " Catalogue of 
Oude MSS ,” 177 n 
Sn Hammtrah, remarks on these words 
occurring on Path in Coins, with the 
opinions of General Cunningham, 
Sir W Elliot andJ Pruisep on the 
same subject, 60 n 

Sn Kalha deva, an Indo-Kibul Ling, 
coin of, 59 n 

Sri Kflli Deva, a king of the 

Indo KSbul dynasty, com of, 59 n 
“ Stars,” (gold) note on, by Sir Walter 
Elliot, 169 

State coinage and its interchangeable 
rates under Muhammad bm Tughlak, 
219, etc 

Stewart a “ Bengal,” 148 tt,patnm 
Stewart a 1 Catalogue of JAppoo Saltin’s 
Library,” 432 n 

St Martms (M Ymen de) “Etude de 
Pans,” and “Kevue Germanique,” 
168 n. 

Sulaimin Mirza, governor of Badakh- 
ehin, 379 

Sultiu Shirf, of Blina, 365 
Sugar, the pnee of, 160,260, 283, 429 
Sugar -candy, the price of, 2G0 
Syud Ahmad Ehin s “Asar us Soxma- 
deed,' 20, paium , his reading of 
inscription (C ), 23 n , his transenpt 
of uiscnption (L-), 136 
Syud Mnhmdd Shih, 393 

T LBAEAT I-NASIIO, the Calcutta, 
edition, edited by Maulawis 
Tvha dim Husain and l Abd-al*Hai, 
11 ti, pjutm , CoL Lees’s transla- 
bon, 32 n, pattlm. 

Tables — 

Akbar s coinage, 418-421 
Akbar s mint cities, 427, 428 
Akbar's revenues, 433, 434 
Akbar's Seigniorage, 427 
Akbar s Sihansah corns, 422 «, 423 n 
Alien contemporaries of Shams-ud- 
din Altsmsh on Indian soil, 85 


SO 
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Tables — eoniptutd 

Aurangz£b s revenues, 443, 450 
Bahmaw kings of the Dakhan, 340, 
341 

(Jhandel dynasty, 65 n 
Cost of Labour in Akbar’s time, 429 
Divisions of the provinces of tbo 
Dakhan, 342 

Events in the career of Eatb nd din 
Aibek, 33 

Events in the reign of Sbatns-ud din 
Altamsh, 45 

Events in the reign of Kubichah, 
99, 100 

Events in the reign of Mu izz nd 
dfn Bahrim Sliih, 118 
Events in the reign of Ali-ud-dfn 
Mas add 120,121 

Events m the reign of Nisir-nd din 
MahmCd, 125, 126 
Events during the time of Bibar 
being m India, 378, 379 
Events during the time of BInmiydn, 
379, 380 

Gehldt kings of Ml war, 356 

Khimmian kings, 85 

Kings of Jaunpdr, 320 

Kings of Mandd and Milwah, 346 

Muhammadan kings of Gujarit, 350, 

Muhammadan months, 6 
Outline of the rise of Shams nd din 
Altamsh, 44 

Path in Sultins of Hindtistin, 7 
Provinces ruled by Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, 203, 203 ti 
Eevennes of various Indian monarch*, 
435, 445 

Eulers and kings of Bengal 8 
Sh&h Jahins revenues, 446 
Tables op Pkices op Proyisiows — 
Akbar a time, 430 
'Ali nd din Muhammad 8 fame, 160 
Muhammad bin TughlaVs time, 260 
Flrdz Bbkh’i time, 283 
Table op Prices op Labour, 430 
Tables op Weights aicd Measures 
Ancient Egyptian weights, 362 n 
Ancient Indian weights 221 n 
Ancient Maghada weights, 221 n 
Assays of Bnhldl Lddi a coins 359 
Assays of coin No 228, p 282 
Assays of com. No 316, p 368 
Assays of Muhammadan coins, 324, 

Assays of SikandarLddi a coins 

“SMSST “ d """ 


Indian weights (in the timo of B&bar), 
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